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VOL. XXIV.—1915. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 


For THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1914. 


Tue Annual Meeting took place on the 3rd March, 1915, when several members 


attended, the President in the chair. The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read and confirmed, as also the Report of the Council for the year ending 
31st December, 1914, which, together with the Annual Accounts were ordered to 
be printed in the next ‘ Journal.’ 

Mr. 8. Percy Smith was elected President for the ensuing year, and in 
accordance with the rules two members of the Council were balloted out, viz. : 
Messrs. Corkill and Fraser, who, being eligible, were re-elected. The vacancy in 
the Council due to the death of Mr. Parker was filled by the election of Mr. F. C. 
Tribe to that office. 

Mr. Wm. Churchill, B.A., was elected an Honorary Member, he having been 
for many years a Corresponding Member. 

Sir J. G. Fraser, D.O.L., LL.D., Litt.D., was also elected an Honorary 
Member. 

It was decided to ask His Excellency the Governor to become a patron of the 
Society, his two predecessors in the same office being already Patrons. 

Mr. W. D. Webster again undertook the office of Honorary Auditor for the 


Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


For THE YEAR Enpine 31st DecEemBER, 1914 


Tur Council has pleasure in presenting to the Annual Meeting its Twenty-second 
Report, being the proceedings of the Society during the past twelve months. 

We have now been in existence as a Society for twenty-three years, and have 
published twenty-three volumes of Transactions and Proceedings, besides one 


| volume of ‘ Memoirs,’ and three other volumes being reprints in book form of 


papers originally appearing in our Quarterly Journal. The volume of ‘ Memoirs,’ 


referred to above, is ‘‘ The Lore of the Whare-wananga,’’ which contains valuable 
| matter, parts of which have never been hinted at in previous publications and 


which have met with high approval from some of the most learned Ethnologists of 


| England. A second part of this same work, dealing with the history of the East 


Coast tribes, is now going through our ‘ Journal’ and will appear in book form on 
its completion. The Society is to be congratulated on the acquisition of the 
original matter contained in these two volumes, for, although known for some 
years past to be in existence, objections have always been raised heretofore, by the 
owner of it, to its publication. It is now on permanent record for future reference. 
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The papers now publishing in the ‘Journal,’ by Mr. T. W. Downes, whilst 
partially overlapping the work referred to above, are practically a continuation of it 
down to the present time. The East Coast Ngati-Kahu-ngunn tribe, and the 
West Coast Taranaki-Ati-awa tribes will thus have a fairly complete history from 
very ancient times down to the present day.. Mr. Elsdon Best’s History of the 
Urewerza (or Tuhoe) tribes, which is also going through our ‘Journal,’ and the 
slighter sketch of the Northern Ngati-Whatua tribe, together with Mr. Downes’ 
sketch of the Whanganui tribes, form together a considerable mass of matter that 
will be of inestimatable value to the future historian of New Zealand prior to the 
European occupation, and cover a large part of the North Island. Whether we © 
shall ever get the histories of the other parts—beyond the scattered notices now on 
record—is very doubtful. 

Of other parts of Polynesia outside New Zealand, the last year’s ‘ Journal’ 
contains nothing but some Philological notes on the language of Ulawa, one of the 
Solomon Islands, by the Rev. W. G. Ivens. In this part of the area covered by 
our field of operations, we lack translations of the pupersin hand. Particularly is 
it the case with the Marquesan Island traditions, which M. Lagard, of Tahiti, 
very kindly undertook to attempt the translation of; but he finds great difficulty 
in doing so, and has been obliged to refer to people living in the group itself to 
help him. As has been before pointed out our volume of MSS. is believed to be 
the only one in existence, and it is quite out of the question that the same informa- 
tion could be again collected. 

We have also a series of Rarotongan MSS. not yet translated, but hope that 
Mr. Savage, of that Island, who has so often rendered help before, may find the 
time to assist in this matter again. These papers are of considerable importance 
in connection with various Polynesian migrations. 


We may fairly claim that our Society has been the means of rescuing from 
oblivion a large amount of matter that but for our efforts would never have been 
made known to the world. The history of the Polynesian people has made great 
strides since we took up the work twenty -three years ago, and is in fact becoming 
« consistent whole ; and the beliefs, manners and customs, migrations, illustrations 
of their various dialects, and their philosophy are becoming clearer from year to 
year. The student of the future will find in our records matter that carefully 
studied will in the end lead to the fina] solution of the origin of the Polynesian 
people, besides illustrating the life-history of a branch of the human race that 
seventy years ago was in the ‘‘ Stone Age.’’ 


Whilst we believe that everything we have published has a bearing on the 
questions the Society was founded to solve, no doubt many of the articles appearing 
in the ‘Journal’ are not of much interest to the general reader. But to those who 


are really students of the Polynesian race, each subject finds in some one or other 
of our members a responsive chord. 


As time goes on, it is only natural that accumulation of fresh matter tends to 
modify the views held by our members in the early stages of our existence. nor is 
this peculiar to our Society, This may be illustrated by the fact that for many 
years it was supposed that the Maori was the only race that had inhabited New 
Zealand. It gradually dawned upon us from the study of matter contributed to 
our ‘Journal’ that these islands were inhabited before the advent of the six well- 
known canoes in the fourteenth century, and now this has become a certainty, so 
far as anything of the kind can be certain ; and we can now believe that a people 
who were not pure Polynesians, nor pure Melanesians, but having a strain of both 
races in them, were the earliest occupants of New Zealand. Beyond the fact that 
this people came from the Western Pacific (unlike the Maoris, who came from the 
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East), we do not as yet know their origin, nor the date of their arrival, though we 
do know that it was after the discovery of the islands by Kupe, somewhere about. 
the tenth century. 


Outside the publications of the Society there have been a few notable con- 
tributions to the history of the race which gives its name to our Society, within 
‘the last few years. Among them may be mentioned our Hon. Member Mr. Wm. 
) Churchill’s three works, dealing with the Philology, and in a subsiduary way, 
with the wanderings of the people. Needless to say Mr. Churchill’s researches 
lead him in the same direction as other investigations into the origin of the race in 
the far west, though he does not commit himself to tracing the people further west 
*than Indonesia. Our Member Dr. Newman, in his book ‘‘ Who are the Maoris?”’ 
has gathered together a vast amount of information at first hand, dealing with the 
race, from Indian and other sources, corroborative of Polynesian Traditions. 
Whilst we cannot agree with all the author’s statements and conclusions, his work 
must remain a permanent source of information on many of the subjects he deals 
with. : 

Of other works, outside our own publications, we look forward to seeing at- 
1 some time, two contributions that will—we understand—deal exclusively with 
Polynesian matters, and which have, we suggest, been too long delayed. We refer 
‘to Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ Samoa o le vavau’’ (Ancient Samoa), introductory to which 
are the three works referred to in the last paragraph; and to Miss Teuira Henry’s 
-work on ‘‘ Tahiti and its Traditions.’? Until these works appear Polynesian 
History cannot be dealt with comprehensively from the traditional point of view. 
We shall never, we fear, possess a good work on the Tonga traditions; the man 
who could have executed it has, alas! passed on to the majority. We refer to the 
Rev. J. E. Moultan, for so many years resident in Tonga, and one of its—if not the 
greatest—most distinguished linguists. Outside our own publications, past and 
to come, and the works alluded to above, we shall not, it is to be feared, see any 
very extensive works on the Polynesians written by those who know the people 
and the language thoroughly. 

Previous reports have alluded to the new Maori Dictionary, a work which was. 
undertaken by the Ven. Archdeacon H. W. Williams. We now learn from him 
that he has made arrangements to devote a greater portion of his busy life to the 
completion of this great undertaking, so that possibly next year may see the work 
in print. It is well that it should be out, for some people are saying ‘‘ this appears 
to be another case of the Colenso Dictionary,’ quite misunderstanding the 
evormous amount of work involved. It was in December, 1903, the Hon. The 
Premier authorised the incidental expenditure connected with the Dictionary. The 
Archdeacon has had the use of all—or most—of the collections of Maori words 
made by scholars in New Zealand, so the work when issued should be compre- 
We quite recently learned from Honolulu, that a new and more 


hensive. 
f Andrews’ ‘‘ Hawaiian Dictionary ’’ is to be taken in hand 


comprehensive edition 0 
by a first-rate Hawaiian Scholar. 

Our library continues to increase by the addition of books, etc., obtained by 
| exchange with other Societies, and occasional gifts, for we are notin a position 
financially to purchase works, though there are many appearing each year that 
should find a place on our shelves. Some of our exchange Societies are most 
‘liberal, and we gladly acknowledge that we receive from them more than we give. 
| But our library is not used by members to the extent it might be. Not only 
| members of the Society but others, under proper introduction and conditions, are 
welcomed as borrowers, and our Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. W. Smith attends each 
Monday evening to issue books etc., to any one wishing to borrow. Thanks to the 
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civility of the governing body of the Technical College we have free quarters for — 
our library, in a fire-proof building, but the time is fast approaching when the 
wall-space will be exhausted and new quarters will have to be found. ; 
Our membership does not increase as it should do; as a matter of fact, through ~ 
deaths and resignations, we number less on the 31st Deceater last than for the 
past few years. At that date our membership was as follows :— ; 


Patrons oe sts 2 
Honorary Members ie 9 
Corresponding Members .. 14 
Contributing Members .. 155 

Total ae Ow 


We lost seven members through death, amongst whom was one of our 
original members and founders—Mr. J. R. Blair, of Wellington—and Messrs. 
G. H. Davies, C. W. Govett, F. Y. Lethbridge, Taylor White, and Dr. W. M. 
Woodworth. Some members have been struck off the roll for non-payment of 
their subscriptions. The strength of the Society might be increased if our 
members would interest themselves in inducing their friends to join. The thanks 
of the Society are due to those gentlemen (very few in number) who have induced 
others to join. 

In the matter of finances, the Balance Sheet of our Treasurer, shows a credit 
of £8 3s. 11d., against which there is a liability of some £30 (since paid off). The 
war has certainly affected our finances in the matter of resignations, for that has 
been the reason assigned for some of them; and a German order for over £50 
worth of our publications was returned on our hands, as they could not be © 
delivered. 

In concluding this report the Council tenders its thanks to those siete! who 
have contributed papers to the ‘ Journal,’ many of which are of great value. 
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MEMBERS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


As at lst January, 1915. 


The sign * before a name indicates an original member or founder. 
As this list will be published annually, the Secretaries would be obliged if members will 
supply any omission, or notify change of address 


PATRONS: 


The Right Hon. Baron Plunket} K.C.M.G., K2#0.V.O., ex-Governor of New 
Zealand, Old Connaught, Bray, County Wicklow, Ireland. 

The Right Hon. Baron Islington, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., ex-Governor of New 
Zealand, Government Offices, Downing Street, London. 

His Excellency The Right Hon. The Earl of Liverpool, M.V., G.C.M. G., 
Governor of New Zealand. 


HONORARY MEMBERS: 


Liliuokalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaiian Isles 

Rev. R. H. Codrington, D.D., Chichester, England 

Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, England 

Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, Bart., K.C.M.G., P.C., LL.D., M.P., Wellington 

H. G. Seth-Smith, M.A., Chief Judge N.L. Court of Appeal, Auckland 

Prof. W. Baldwin Spencer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., The University, Melbourne 

*Kdward Tregear, I.8.0., Wellington 

Dr. A. C. Haddon, M.A., D.Sc.F.R.S., 3, Cranmer Road, Cambridge, England 

Churchill, W., B.A., Yale Club, 30, West Forty-fourth Street, New York 

Sir J. G. Fraser, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Brick Court, Middle Temple, London, 
E.C. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS: 
Rev. T. G. Hammond, Hawera, Taranaki 
Te One Rene Rawiri Te Mamaru, Moeraki, Otago 
Rev. Mohi Turei, Port Awanui, Waiapu 
Takaanui Tarakawa, Te Puke, Maketu 
Tiwai Paraone, Miranda, Auckland 
Hare Hongi, 3, Stirling Street, Wellington 
Wiremu Kauika, Waitotara 
Tati Salmon, Papeete, Tahiti ¢ 
Tunui-a-rangi, Major H. P., Pirinoa, Martinborough 
Whatahoro, H. T., Putiki, Wintheahwl 
Christian, F. W., c/o 8. Nicholls, Esq., 18 Petone Avenue, Petone, Wellington 
Waata Wiremu Hipango, Waitara 
The Rev. C. E, Fox, San Christobal, vid gi, Solomon Islands 
8. H. Ray, M.A., F.R.A.I., 218, Balfour Road, Ilford, Surrey, England 
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TE KAUWAE-RARO; 


ARA: NGA KORERO TATAI O NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 
O TE WHARE-WANANGA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO X. 
TE HAERENGA MAI O ‘ TaxKITIMU’ KI AoTEA-ROA (TE Roane@a). 


(Na Te Matorohanga enei korero. ) 


Te taenga mai o ‘ Takitimu’ ki Whanga-paraoa—Ka whiti a ‘Takitimu’ ki 
Arapaoa—Ka hoki a Tamatea ki raro nei. 


TE TAENGA MAI O TAKITIMU KI AOTEA-ROA NEI. 

A tae mai te waka nei, a ‘Takitimu,’ ka tae mai ki Whanga- 
paraoa. Te taenga ‘atu, ka kite ratou i a Hotu-roa, i a 
Nga-Toro-i-rangi i reira e noho ana. E tau ana a ‘ Takitimu’ i waho 
i te moana, ka haere atu raua ki rangai a ‘ Takitimu’; ka ui mai a 
Tamatea, “ Pewhea ake te tua-whenua?” Ka mea atu a Nga-Toro’, 
‘He pai; he one tai etahi wahi, he one matua etahi wahi, he one 
tuatara, he paraumu, he one-rere, he one-punga, he one-haruru, he one- 
puia, he one-kirikiri, he one-powhatu, he one-takataka, etahi wahi.” 
Ka mea atu a To Rongo-patahi, “‘ Kowai te tiaki kainga? ” Ka mea 


mai tera, ‘‘Ko Tini-o-Toi-te-huatahi ; ko Tini-o-Whatonga, ko 


- ‘Tini-o-Rua-tamore, ko Tini-o-Maru-iwi, ko Tini-o- Awa-nui-o-rangi, 


ko Tini-o-Tai-tawaro ; e hora atu nei i uta, puta atu ki te hiwi e 


_ whakapae mai ra, ahu ake nei whaka-te-tonga.” A ka mea atu a 
_ Tamatea, ‘A, hei whea rawa koutou whakanoho ai i te toi-whenua, 
| mo nga tamariki?” Ka mea a Hotu-roa, “ Waiho ra, me titiro ake.” 
- Ka mea atu a Tamatea-ariki, ‘‘Kati! Kaore aue u atu ki uta. Me 


ahu au ki te marangai ki te whakataki i te wahi takoto noao te 
whenua nei. Waiho a konei kia whai takanga ai mo koutou.” Ka 


| hoki a Hotu-roa, a Nga-Toro-i-rangi ki uta. 
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Katahi ka haere a ‘ Takitimu,’ a, tau rawa atu i Muri-whenua ki te 
taha marangai-rawhiti. He rurea anaketia a ‘Takitimu’ e te puhi 
marangai i reira. A, ka toia ano te waka nei ki te moana, ka hoe 
whaka-te-taha ki te mauru. Ka mahue nga rango o ‘Takitimu’ i reira ; 
e kiia ana kua kowhatutia aua rango e rua. 


A, ka tau ana a ‘Takitimu’ ko roto i te awa o Hokianga, ka waiho 
a Arai-te-uru i te ngutu-awa, hei arai atu i etahi atu waka koi uru 
ake ki roto o Hokianga takoto ai. Ka whakanoho kainga nga tangata 
o rungai te waka nei; ka tahuri ki te mahi kai, ara, ki te whakapai 
kainga, whare, pa, mahinga-kai—koia ra te mahi o te iwi nei. 


Kati; me hoki atu ta taua whakahaere mai i te wai whakaarahia 
‘aie Rua-wharo raua ko te Rongo-patahii te hau rawhiti me .te hau 
marangai hei a mai i te au-kume, i te au-rona, kia takoto mai ki te uru 
o ‘ Para-wera-nui,’ o ‘Tahu-makaka-nui,” kia ngawari ai te whakaheke 
maio ‘Takitimu,’ o ‘Horouta’ ki te uru-whenua ki Aotea-roa nei. 
Ka mahara tenei hunga i haere mai nei i mua, he patu tera na nga 
tangata o runga ia ‘ Te Pu-whenua’ i a ratou kia mate ki te moana. 
Ka kiia taua wahi ko ‘Tuahiwi-nui-o-Hine-moana’; he tu tonu te 
mahi a te tai-maranga o taua wahi. 

Na, ka tae mai a Tamatea ma ki taua wahi titiro mai ai, e tu ana 
tera te tai me he pari-apiti. Ka whakatika a Te Rongo-patahi, a 
Tupai, ki te patui te moana kia marino. Ka tangohia mai a ‘Te 
Awhio-rangi’ ka hapainga, hei kotikoti i aua ngaru o ‘ Tuahiwi-nui-o- 
Hine-moana.’ Na, no te motuhanga o aua ngaru ka tau ki raro, koia 
a ‘ Tai-wawa,’ a ‘ Tai-wiwi,’ a Tai-haro,’ a ‘Tai-whakahuka.’ Koia 
tenei nga ingoa o aua wahi i reira ai.* 


Ka noho ra a Tamatea-ariki i Hokianga me nga wahi o reira, e 
rua pea e toru pea nga tau; e whakatipu anaite kai. Ka mea ia kia 
Te Rongo-patahi, ki a Hau-tu-te-rangi—nga urio Nga-Toro-i-rangi 
o Uenuku-rangi—me Rua-wharo, ko Tu-pai, me Tu-taka-hinahina raua 
ko Puhi-whanake, me era atu katoa o ratou i haere mai i runga i a 
‘ Takitimu,’ “‘ Haere tatou ki te matakiitenei motu, tae atu ki tera 
motu.” Ka whakaae katoa ratou. Katahi ka haere mai a ‘ Takitimu’ 
i roto o Hokianga, ka hoki ma Muri-whenua, ahu mai ai ma te taha 
rawhiti o te motu nei. Ka tae mai ki te tai rawhiti ka kaha te mate 
kai o nga tangata o runga o ‘Takitumu.’ Ka mea a Tu-ai-te-rangi, a 
Ira, “EK Tama! Ina rawa te wahi kaore e kitea ana he ahi e koiri 
ana te auahi. Hei a matou tenei wahi.” Ka mea atn a Tupai, “ Koia 
kei a korua!” Ka whakanria tena wahanga ki Te Mawhai. 


* Tirohia te karakia, topetope i te moana, i muri nei. 
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Ka rere mai a ‘Takitimu’ ka tae mai ki waho ake o Tapuae-o- 
Rongokako, ka mea a Hau-tu-te-rangi—tama ariki a Nga-Toro-i- 
rangi—“ E Tama! Korewatia ake to tatou waka i konei ki tetahi ika 
ma tatou.” Ka whakaaetia kia tau i reira hi ika ai. Ka waiho te 
huapae o te ra o ‘Takitimu’ hei toko maunga mo te taura o te ihuo 
‘Takitimu.’ Ka mutu, ka hi. Ka mea a Kahukura—mokopuna a 
Uenuku, taina o Te Rongo-patahi, o Hau-tu-te-rangi—‘* Waiho te 
haupae o to tatou ra i konei hei taunaha mo tenei wahi tae atu ki uta, 
moku nei.” Ka mea a Tupai, “‘ E pai ana, me tapa ko te wahi nei ko 
Toka-ahuru.” Ka whakaaetia e Te Rongo-patahi, ka waiho taua 


_ huapae hei tipua; e kiia ana kei te tipu taua tokoi naia nei; kei te 


pito marangai, kei te papa ki waho rawhiti te wahi i tu ai taua toko, 
he kahika. Koia a Toka-ahuru ka waiho hei tohu mo Turanga, o tona 
tupuna, o Kupe, hei kainga mona. 

Ka whakanohoia te ika a Kahukura i kona, te kohikohi, he ahua 
pu-whero whakakaokao te ahua, he ika ahua iti iho i te hapuku nei. Na 
ka mea a Te Rangi-ka-tatau, “ Kia kotahi hoki maku, me karanga e 
au te ika a to tatou tipuna ia Maui-taha i tawhiti; karangatia te ika a 
to tatou tipuna, a Horo-te-pd.” Ka tu a Kahukura ki te karakia 
karanga i taua ika kia tae mai. Katahi ka tae mai tenei ika, a te 
haku; koia te take i uaua ai tena ika te maui te matau; kia pau 
katoa nga hau te tomo ka mate ai. Kati, ana nga iwi nana ena ika 
kei te rawhiti e noho ana. 

Ka tae mai a ‘Takitimu’ ki Nuku-taurua, ka mea a Rua-wharo, 
«#3! Ina rawa te wahi o te whenua nei i rite ki toku kainga, e takoto 
mai nei—mei kore te onepu o uta nei.” Ka mea atn a Tupai, “ Kati 
noa hei turanga waewae mo taua.” Kau a Rua-wharo me te taina ki 
uta. Ka riro a ‘Kahukura’ ki uta i roto i te kahu, ia ‘Tawiri-rangi,’ 
he kahu-kuri no Hau-tu-te-rangi. Ka mauria te karaka ki uta e 
Rua-wharo, me tona mokai manu, he kokako, he manu tohu-taua tenei 
na Rua-wharo. He maha nga mea iu ki uta i konei. 

Ka haere mai a ‘Takitimu’ ka tae mai ki Te Whanganui-a-Tara ; 
ka peka ki reira a ‘ akitimu.’ I reira a Tara e noho ana me ona iwi, 
a Ngai-Tara. Ka noho ki reira ka roa; e noho ana e mate-kai 
ana. Ka haere a Kohupara me nga tangata whenua—a Ngai-Tara— 
kite hi. Ka karangatia te hapuku e Kohupara; ka tau te ika ki te 


_ ngutu-awa o Te Whanganui-a-Tara, e kiia nei te ingoa ko Te Puna- 


whangai-o-Tu-tere-moana (mokopuna a Tara). 


KA WHITI A ‘TAKITIMU’ KI ARA-PAOA. 


Ka mutu, ka rere atu a ‘Takitimu’ ki Arapaoa, ma te taha 
rawhiti, Ka hangai ki Te Waiau, ka mea mai a Puhi-whanake, ‘‘ E 
‘Tea! He pai te whenua nei, he hangai te aroaro ki te ra, he tahora te 
takoto o te whenua. Heikonei taua mataki ai ki te oneone.” Ka 
whakaae atu a Tutaka-hinahina; ka tukua a ‘ Takitimu’ kia rere ki 
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roto o Te Weiau. Kihai i tata atu ki te ngutu-awa ka eke te waka ki 
runga i te ranga tau ai. Ka tua Te Rongo-patahi, ka karangatia a 
‘Tai-ahu-puke’ a ‘Tai-ahuahu’; e rua nga tai nana i heke a 
‘Takitimu’ ki roto ki Te Waiau takoto ai. Kati. Tapaia ana ki tetahi 
maunga kei reira ano ko ‘Takitimu,’ hei whakamaharatanga mo 
‘Takitimu.’ Kei tetahi takiwa o reira ano tae mai ki uta o Waitangi, 
a ‘Takitimu, he kohatu i naia nei. 

Na, ka mea a Tamatea, “‘Me mahi he whare mo tatou; hei te 
whare pu-whenua, ara, he ana taua tu whare. Katahi ka karia ki roto 
ki tetahi hiwi; ka oti taua ana, ka kiia te ingoa ko Te Ana-whakairo. 
Ka oti taua whare katahi a Tamatea ka mea kia mahia he waka 
mona. Ka mahia te waka, ka oti; ka tapaia te ingoa ko ‘Te 
Karaerae.’ 


Ka mate te wahine a Tamatea—a Turihuka. Ka aroha ia, ka 
waiho tona pononga, a Kopu-wai, hei, tiaki i tona wahine. He 
haerenga na Turihuka ki runga i te hiwi i tera motu, ka ahu atu tona 
aroaro ki te uru-marangai, ka kato ake te aroha ona ki te wa-kainga 
ki Hawaiki, i Tawhiti, ka tangi. He moe tonu iho i runga i taua 
hiwi, ka puta te huka—mate tonu iho. Na taua wahine a Nga-pu 
(? Nga-Puhi) e noho mai ra i te uru ki Muri-whenua. Na, ko nga 
kuri a taua wahine e rua: kaore e pirangi ki te whaii etahi tangata 
ke, ka noho tonu i te taha o to raua ariki tangi ai. Ka mea a Tamatea 
ki a Kopuwai, “ Kati! E noho ki te tiaki i to ariki me ona kuri, a 
Kohau raua ko Maioha.” 

Ka roa e noho ana a Tamatea me ona tangata, ka mea ia ki a Puhi- 
whanake, ki a Tu-taka-hinahina, ki a Kohu-para, ki a Mokinokino, 
“‘K Tama! E hoki ana au ki Muri-whenua; a, makue hoki mai. E 
noho i to tatou kainga; he kainga watea tenei mo tatou. Waiho tatou 
i te rawhiti nei; kaua e whiti ki te taha mauru—ko te tuara tera, 
ko te aroaro tenei.” 


KA HOKI MAI A TAMATEA KI RARO NEI. 


Ka mutu, ka hoki mai a Tamatea-ariki ki tenei motu. Ka eke mai 
i te waka hou ra, ia ‘Te Karaerae.’ Ka tae mai ki Kapiti, ka mahi 
kai-moana mo ratou. I reira ka rere mai te waka nei ka hangai ki te 
ngutu-awa o Whanganui; ka kitea mai te auahi e koiri atu ana i uta 
rawa i te tua-whenua nei. Ka mea atu a Te Rongo-patahi, “ Ina 
rawa te koiri auahii tu mai ra.” Ka mea a Tamatea-ariki, “Me peka 
tatou ki uta.” Katahi ka peka mai, ka u ana ko te wahi e kiia nei ko 
Putiki; ka kite ia i a Te Papa-i-kowhai, i a Tahu, e noho ana i te 
taha marangai o te ngutu-awa; ka ui atu, “E Tama! Kei whea te 
tino kainga o tenei wahi?” Ka mea mai a Te Papa, “‘ Kei Patea a 
Turi.” Ka mea a Tamatea, “Haere, EF koe! Ki atukia ia, ko au 
tenei, kv Tamatea-ariki. Haere mai kia kite atu auiaia.” Ka tae 


ae | 
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a Te Papa-a-kapa. Ka ki atu ki a Turi, “Te ope kei Whanganui; 
ko Tamatea-ariki tona ingoa e ki mai ana.” 

Katahi a Turi ka whakahau ki ona tangata kia utaina he kai ma 

pene i nga waka, ka hoe mai. Ka puta maia Turi me ona tangata 
‘me a ratou kai, ka ui atu a Tamatea raua ko Te Rongopatahi. “No 
wai te ahi e koiri ake ra i uta i te tua-whenua?” Ka mea maia 
Turi, ‘‘No Nga-Toro-i-rangi! He mate makariri; karangatia ana te 
tuahine kia makaia mai he ahi mona. Koira tena e koiri ake na te au 
i kite atu na koe.” Ka roa e noho ana, e uiui atu ana ki te ahua o 
nga tangata o tenei whenua. Ka mea mai a Turi, “‘ He iwi pai! 
Engari he kiri-ahi te mate; he ika, he manu, ana te manawa; he iwi 
kai kino, he mata-karipi nga mata.” 

Ka roa e noho tahi ana nga iwi, ka hiahia a Tane-roa (tamahine a 
Turi), ki a Uhenga-ariki—taina o Tamatea—hei tane mana. Ka mea 
a Tane-roa ki a Rongorongo, ki tona whaea ake, ‘“ E! kei te hiahia au 
ki a Uhenga-ariki maku.” Ka korerotia e Rongorongo ki a Turi taua 
korero; ka mea mai a Turi, “ E pai ana; mau e whakapa atu ki to 
tungane.” Ka mea atu a Rongorongo ki a Tamatea, “ E whai ana a 
Tane-roa i a Uhenga-ariki mana.” Ka mea atu a Tamatea, “‘ E pai 
ana!” Na, katahi ka moe a Uhenga-ariki ia Tane-roa; a, ka tukua 
a ‘Te Awhio-rangi’ (toki) e Te Rongo-patahi raua ko Hau-tu-o-te- 
rangi ki a Tane-roa i runga i te kuha, ara, i te moenga ona i a 
Uhenga-ariki. ; 

Ka roa e noho ana ka mea a Kahu-ngunu ki a Te Poi. “ Haere, 
tikina he harakeke hei nati ake i te tikitiki o taku mahunga.” Ka 

tikina, ka mahia; ka oti te tikitiki katahi ka putikitia ; he motu anake 

te harakeke putiki. Ka mea a Kahu-ngunu, “ Aia! Tera rawa pea te 
whara-nui i a au e tu mai rai te Rawhiti-roa.” Ka aranga tenei ingoa 
a Putiki-whara-nui. Kati tenei. 

Ka tae ki tetahi wa, ka haere te waka o Tamatea ma roto o 
Whanganui hoe ai, toko ai. Ka tae ki uta o Pipiriki ka moe i reira; 
ka mea a Tamatea-ariki, “Te kowhatu e puta mai rai te pari ra, me 
ki ko taku aroaro”—mau tonu iho taua ingoa i naia nei. Ka haere, 
a uta atu, ko Papa-a-waka ano 0 Tamatea-ariki. 

Ka tae ki Taupo, ka mate.i te kai; e waru nga poe noho ana i 
reira, ka tukua a ‘ Tu-nui-o-te-ika,” ki te whakataki haere ia Nga- 

‘Toro-i-rangi. Ka kitea atue kowha mai ana i runga ake o Pihanga, 
ka mohiotia kei reira a Nga-Toro’ e noho ana. Ka waiho hei ingoa mo 
‘te wahi i noho ai ratou i nga po e waru ra, ko Po-waru. Ka tae ki 
'Roto-a-Ira, ki te wahii noho aia Nga-Toro’, ka tu mai taua tangata 
ki te tangi ki a ratou, ka poua ai te tokotoko i raro i tona kauwae, 
‘katahi ka tangi mai ki a ratou—waiho tonu iho he ingoa mo taua 
_wahi ra ko Pou-tu—kei te taha marangai-rawhiti o Te Roto-a-Ira. 
| Ka roa e noho ana i kona ka mea a Tamatea-ariki e haere ana ia. 
Ka tukua mai etahi tangata hei hoa hoe i tona waka, ka haere. Ka 
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karanga a Tamatea, “E Ta! He whenua tohetea tenei. Waiho i 

taha moana he kainga mou, kia mate i te moana, e ora ana a uta i an 
manu, i nga huruhuru ranei o to tatou tipuna, o Tua-nuku. Ko tenei ; 
waiho hei kainga manu mau; ina hoki ra e titiro nei au he manu to 
runga rakau, he manu to raro.” Ka whakaae atu a Nga-Toro-i-rangi. 

Na, ka hoe te waka nei, ka tae ki te pito marangai o Taupo-nui-a- 
Tia; ka rere irotoite awa o Waikato, ka tae ki tetahi wahi ka ki 
atu nga tangata o Nga-Toro’ ki a Hau-tu-te-rangi. “Me tika tatou 
ra uta apopo, he rere ki mua i a tatou.” Ka mea atu a Hau-tu-te- 
rangi, “Ko nga ngaru era peai tupatia ai te moana i tawhiti, te rere 
na!” Ka mea nga tangata, “E pai ana! Koi mea koutou kaore 
maua i whakaatu ki a koutou.” No te taenga atu ki taua rere, kaore 
hoki i tirotiro, kite rawa ake, E! kua rere te waka i te kaha o te ia. 
Ka mate te iwi nei i taua rere; poua tonutia iho te waka o Tamatea 
ratou ko nga tuakana me ona taina ki taua rere. Ka riro nga kai i te 
wai, ka u nga tangata ki uta tauraki aiio ratou kakahu. Ka meaa 
Tamatea, ‘A! té aitua maii Te Moana-nui-a-Kiwa! Taka rawa ki 
te wai kowhao-waka nei ka tahuri’”—wmo te iti 0 te awa o te wai, a, ka 
mate ia, e rite mai hoki ki te wai e mapi mai ana ma rotoi te puare- 
waka he mea poka na te tangata, a ka mate nei ia. No reira tera 
whakatauki, ‘‘ He iti wai kowhao-waka é tahuri te waka.” 

Ka tae ki tetahi rangi mai ka haere a Tamatea me tona ope; ka 
waiho a Kahukura hei tiaki i to ratou waka. Ko Huka-nui taua rere. 
Kaore au e kite, engari ko nga korero e korerotia anai roto i nga 
Whare-wananga, koia tenei. 

Ka tae'ki te takutai moana-rawhiti, ki Te Awa-o-te-atua, ka noho 
ireira. Ka kitea atu i te ahi e koiri ake ana te auahi i Whakatane. 
Ka mea a Tamatea ki te tama, ki a Rangi-nui, ‘“‘ Haere koe me etahi 
© te hanga nei ki te au o te ahi e koiri ake ra, ki tetahi kai ma tatou.” 
Ka haere a Rangi-nui, ka tae ratou ko ona hoa. Pono atu he ahi tarai 
rakau-whare—ko Tamatea-a-moa ratou ko ona tangata. Ka tau atu 
a Ranginui me ona hoa tokowhitu ki te papa taraitanga, e mahi ana 
nga tohunga tarai me Tamatea-a-moa. Ka titiro atu a Ranginui ki te 
kino o te tarai i nga rakau a te iwira. He tino tohunga mohio hoki a 
Rangi-nui ki te hapai toki-tarai rakau; ka kite atu a Rangi-nui ki te 
he o te tarai o te tangata e tarai ra, e tarai ana i tona aroaro. Ka mea 
atu a Rangi-nui. ““E Ta! Hoki atu te mata o to toki ki muri i a koe.” 
Ka hoki te mata o te toki o te kai-tarai, kaore i paneke mai te tarai- 
tanga. Ka mea atu ano a Rangi-nui. “E! Ka he ano to toki. Hoki 
ano ki muri i to waewae.” Ka.riri te tangata nana te toki, ka mea 
mai ki a Rangi-nui, *‘ Nawai rawa koe kia tohutohu mai kiau? Tena! 
haere mai e mau to ringa ki te toki nei.” Ka haere a Tamatea-a-moa 
ki tona whare i ko atu o aua rakau. Ka mau te ringa o Rangi-nui ki 
te toki, ka takoto nga kaho e rua ki raro i ona waewae, ka tarai ia, 
Ka hui katoa nga tangata tarai ki te matakitaki; ka kite i te pai o te 
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ngao o te mata toki a Rangi-nui, ka mea kia kino a ratou na rakau, 
kaore i rite ki ta Rangi-nui te pai o te tarai. 

I te hokinga ra o Tamatea-a-moa, ka ki atu ki ona tangata, “ Ana! 
te whakahi o te tangata haere whenua ki te ki mai kei te he taku toki 
me taku tarai! Whakatika koutou ki te apa wahie mai, kowhatu hoki, 


ka kari he umu hei tao ia tatou kai.” Kua mea ia kia patupatua a 


Rangi-nui me ona hoa tokowhitu. Kua mahia nga wahie, kua apaia 
mai nga kowhatu, kua ka nga umu. Ka tae atu te rongo ki nga 


tangata tarai a Tamatea-a-moa ake, e meatia ana nga tangata kia 


patua, kua ka nga umu. Ka pouri nga tangata a Tamatea-a-moa. 


_ Katahi ka haere, ka tae atu, ka ki atu ki a Tamatea-a-moa, ‘“‘ He aha 


tenei whakaaro ou? I huaina aie koe? Kaore he tangata o tatou nei 
e rite ki te hangai toki a te tangata e mahi mai nei. He tino tohunga 
ra te tangata i a ia ra te toki.” Katahi ka haere a Tamatea-a-moa, ka 
tae ki te marae tarai rakau, katahi ka titiro, e, koia ano he tino pai 
rawa atu. Katahi ano ra ia ka kite i te tino tangata pera te pai o te 
hapai o te toki tarai—e rua kaho i raro i nga waewae, a kaore he tiro- 
tiro o te whiu o tona toki. 

Ka ui atu a Tamatea-a-moa, “ Kowai koe?” Ka mea mai a 
Rangi-nui, “ He tangata haere noa; na te mate i kawe mai ki konei 
waihape noa ai.” Ka tarai ano a Rangi-nui; ka mea a Tamatea-a-moa 
ki tetahi o ona hoa, ‘“ E Ta! Kowai to kouton hoa?” Ka mea atu a 
Te Kopa, ‘‘ Ko Rangi-nui a Tamatea-ariki-nui o Hawaiki tenei!” Kua 
ohorere mai te pouri me te wehi ki a Tamatea-a-moa; ka tu ki runga ; 
ha aué, “ Aué ki au e! Kowai hoki koa ka hua e Rangi! ko koe tonu 
tenei te haere nei. Aué kiaue!” Ka karanga a Tamatea-a-moa ki 
nga tangata, “ Ko Rangi-nui! ko Rangi-nui a Tamatea-ariki-nui tenei. 
No Hawaiki mai, i Tawhiti!” Ka rongo atu te iwi, ka tino wehi katoa. 

Kua paku hoki te rongo kua tae mai a Tamatea-ariki-nui ki Muri- 
whenua. Ko te take i nui ai te rongo o Tamatea te haere i roto i nga 
iwi kua tae mai i mua atu i a ia, he tino tangata-ariki taua tangata— 
no Hawaiki tae mai ki Rangi-atea, ki Rarotonga, me Maui-taha, tetahi 
motu kei te taha mauru maio Ahu. He ingoa hoki era motu no ona 
ake tipuna, a Maui-taha, a Maui-pae. Koia tenei tona whakapapa :— 


Muri-ranga-whenua ia Mahuika 
Taranga ia Ira-whaki 
50 Maui-tikitiki ia Hine-rau-maukuuku 
Tiki ia Te Ara-rau 
Tato ia Tawha-i-te-rangi 
Tewe ia Whanau-pari 
Takahapu ia Tau-pari-o-tu 
Tau-whare-kiokio ia Te Rangi-mata-keho 
44 Whaitiri ia Kai-tangata 
Hema ia Arawhita-i-te-rangi 
Tawhaki ia Maikuku-makaka 


Whatua-roa ia Te Au-pawa 
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40 Wahie-roa ia Hine-tua-hoanga 
Rata ia Kani-o-wai 
Po-matangatanga ia Ranga-hua 
Pai-mahutanga ia Uenuku-rangi 
Rua-tapu ia Harahara-te-rangi 
Tahatiti ia Te Ahina-riki 
Rakai-ora - ia Hui-rowhitu 
Tama-ki-te-hau* ia Hine-rautipu 
Tama-ki-te-ra ; ia Hine-te-ahuru 
Tama-ki-te-kapua ia Tipu-ki-runga-te-rangi 

30 Puhi ia MHine-tiromea 
Rere ia Hine-rautoto 
Tato (No. 2) ia Rutanga 
Tata ia MHine-tatau-rangi 
Maire ia Hine-tatau-rangi 
Maika ia Te thi-moana 
Korotoi ia Ira-Manawa-piko 
Rongo-kako ia Maurea 

22 Tamatea-ariki-nui ia Turihuka 


50 Maui-taha (tuakana o Maui-tikitiki) i, a 
Te Hau-te-rangi 
Te Hau-te-horo 
Te Pana-taua 
Rangi-ahua 
Wai-tohi 
Te Puna-whakaea 
Mata-whaiti 
Te Karu-ka-hao 
Tu-ka-huri-whenua 


Te Au-paki ia Whatua-roa 
39 Wahie-roa ia Hine-tua-hoanga 
38 Rata ia Kani-o-wai 


50 Maui-pae (tuakana o Maui-tikitiki) 


, Tawa-a-rangi ia Te Rarau-a-papa 
Kahu-koki ia Huka 
Wai-taha-rangi ia Pae-whenua 
Taka-mai-awha ia Hokahoka 
Te Rangi-mata-keho ia Tau-whare-kiokio 

44 Whaitiri ia Kaitangata 


Kati i konei, ka marama mai koe. Enei motu katoa no ona 
tipuna anake—ara, no Tamatea. -He mea tapatapa ki ona tipuna aua 
motu—a Maui-taha, a Maui-pae, a Aotea-roa, e kiia nei ko Te 
Ika-a-Maui. Kati ake aku whakamarama ake i enei korero. 


* Ka heke iho a Toi-te-huatahi i a Tama-ki-te-hau raua ko Hine-rautipu. 
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Ka kite mai koe ki te nui o tenei tangata, o Tamatea-ariki-nui, me 
te maha o nga motu i uru ai ia i runga iona tipuna. Koia te wehi o 
tona ingoa me te nui o tona mina, me tona rangatiratanga e nui ana 
i o etahi atu tipuna; me tana haere mai ki Aotea-roa, e hara i te 
aha te take; he haere mai kia kite ia i te ahua o tenei motu i kiia ai 
e Kupe he whenua nui noa atu ia Ahuahu,i nga Maui mahanga e rua, 


tae mai ki Hawaiki, tae mai ki Rangi-atea, tae mai ki Rarotonga, tae 
mai ki etahi motn ririki nei. He mana tonu ki aua motu mai i ona 


tipuna. He ariki nui ia; i uru ki nga tipuna nunui, maha, o te 
iwi Maori nei. Tae uoa mai ki tona haerenga mai ki tenei motu 
ki Aotea-roa, i haere rangatira mai‘ia; kaore he take hé ona 


ki ona iwi ki ona motu i Tawhiti; heoi ano ko tona hiahia kia 


kite i te motu a tona tipuna a Kupe, a Toi, tamaua ai ki te remu 
wahine. I te nui a te korero a Kupe kia pau katoa nga motu o 
waho atu o Hawaiki me Hawaiki, katahi ka rite, kore noa ranei. Na 
tenei korero a Tamatea-ariki, nana ia i kawe mai ki Aotea-roa nei. 
Na, me titiro hoki koutou ki tona waka i haere mai ai, he waka nui, 
he waka tapu hoki; a, kua oti ake e au te takutaku ake i te karakia o 
taua waka i haere mai aii te moana. I te taenga mai o te waka ki 
‘ Tuahiwi-nui-o-Hine-moana,’ ka tu a Te Rongo-patahi ki runga, ka 
tangohia mai a ‘Te Awhio-rangi’ i roto i te puneke o te waka, i roto i 
te taha e takoto ana. Ko ‘ Ahuahu-te-rangi’ te ingoa o te tahai 
takoto ai; a ‘Te Whiro-nui’ hoki. Enei toki, he toki tapu, he toki 
poipoi ki nga atua, ki a Kahu-kura, ki a Rongo-mai, ki a Tama-i-waho, 
ki a Hine-korako, ki a Tu-nui-te-ika, ki a Uenuku-rangi me era atu 


atua. Katahi ka tango ake a Tupai kia ‘Te Whiro-nui,’ koia tenei 


ta raua karakia i topetope ai nga tai-maranga o Tawhiti :— 


Tu ake nei au, he tipua, he tawhito, 

Nau, E Tangaroa-mau-tai, E Tangaroa-uta é 1. 
Whai ake nei au i taku ara, 

He ara moana, he ara atua, 

Nou, E Kahu-kura, Tama-i-waho, 
Rongo-mai, é i. 

Waere, waerea te ngaru roa 

Te ngaru ikeike, te ngaru-anoano, 

Te ngaru wanawana, te ngaru paepae. 

Te ngaru-wharewhare, te ngaru ihiihi 

Hai ake nei au i te toki— 

He toki tipua, he toki uru-rangi 

He toki matua, he toki atua 

No te Toi-rangi, no nga Rangi-tuhaha 

Mai ki tenei tama é 1. 

Kotikoti i nga tai wanawana 

I nga tai wharewhare, i nga tai ihiihi 

Tukua ki raro ki a Hine-moana, e takoto nei, 
Kia Wawa-tai, ki 2 Huka-a-tai, 

Kia Te Wiwi, ki a Te Wawa éi. 
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Tamaua he iho matua nou, E Kiwa! 

Ki enei tama é i. 

Waere, waerea to ara, he ara ka nguha, 
He ara ka takoto. He aio, he marino, é i. 
Ka puta, ka puta ki tua, he awa to, 

Ko Harua-a-tuai he awa to, 

Ko Tauranga ki uta ki te ihu-whenua 

Ki enei tama éi. 


Ka tapahia nga toki e rua nei ki te wai i konei e Te Rongo-patahi 


e Tupai; ka motumotu nga tai i konei, ka wawa noa atu, ka marara — 


noa atu, ka takoto i a ‘ Tai-whakahuka,’ i runga i te tuara o Hine- 
moana, i ‘ Tuahiwi-nui-a-Hine-moana.’ 

Ka mutu taku takutaku ake nei i enei wahi o te korero nei, kia 
marama ai koutou ki te nui o tenei tangata, o Tamatea-ariki-nui. Ko 
tona iugoa tua tenei; no tona haerenga mai ki konei ka mau tenei 
ingoa ki runga ia ia ko Tamatea-mai-Tawhiti. No tona haerenga ki 
te matakitaki haere i te ahua o tenei motu tae atu ki tera motu, ka kiia 
tenei ingoa ko Tamatea-pokai-whenua ; no tona unga tuatahitanga ki 
uta, ki te hiku o te motu nei, ka kiia ko Tamatea Muri-whenua; no te 
kotinga i te kiri-matamata o tona aroaro, ka kiia ko Tamatea-ure- 
kotia, 

Na, ko nga whakapapa o tenei tangata ariki, he tapu, he whaka- 
papa atua, tae mai ki a Maui ma, tae mai ki a Kokako—haere atua 
tonu ona whakapapa. Na, koia te putake i nui ai te rongo o taua 
Tamatea, i wehi ai nga tangataiaia. Koia ra te wehi a Tamatea-a- 
moa me ona iwi, i pera ai tona aué. 


Ka mea atu a Tamatea-a-moa ki a Rangi-nui, “ E Tama! E tu ki 
tahaki. Hoki ki te whare!” Ka haere a Rangi-nui me ona hoa toko- 
whitu, ka tae ki te kainga ka tangi katoa nga tangata ki a ia. Ka 
mutu ka haere a Tamatea-a-moa ki ona iwi ka mea, ‘“ E Tama! Tiro- 
hia mai etahi o koutou hei whakakapi ake i nga umu nei.” Ka patu- 
patua etahi o ona tangata (ara, etahi o nga tangata-whenua e noho 
herehere ana) ka taona, ka parea kia Rangi-nui taua umu tangata. 
Ka ki atu a Rangi-nui, “‘Tonoa he tangata ki to tuakana kia haere 
mai. Kei Te Awa-o-te-atua e tau ana.” Ka tonoa e Tamatea-a-moa 
a Horahora raua ko Te Kapu ki te tiki ia Tamatea-ariki me ona hoa. 

Ka tae mai ratou, ka tonoa e Tamatea-a-moa ki a Tamatea-ariki 
kia whakaaetia a Rangi-nui kia whakamoea ki tana tamahine, ki a 
Kura-pori. Ka whakaaetia i konei ko Kura-pori hei wahine ma 
Rangi-nui. 

Ka noho a Rangi-nui i Whakatane; katahi ano ka ta te ngakau 
pouri o Tamatea-a-moa, ka tuturu, ka ora ia ia Tamatea-ariki. Ka 
whanau mai te tamaiti a Kurapori, he wahine—raua ko Rangi-nui ; 
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ka huaina te ingoa ko Uenuku-whare-kuta. Ka tukua nga kuri hoko- 
rima takitahi, me nga tangata tane hokorua-ma-rima, me nga wahine- 
_hokorua-ma-rima hei tangata mo Uenuku-whare-kuta. Kati ake aku 
whakataki i konei. 


Na, ka haere a Tamatea me tona ope ki Hokianga ma runga i 
te waka—no Tamatea-a-moa te waka, ko ‘Te Rotoiti’ te ingoa, he 
waka rauawa. Ka mea a Tamatea-a-moa, ‘“ Kaore aku waka mohou. 
Me haere noa atu koe i te koki nei” (mo te iti o te waka te take o tera 
ingoa, a koki). Ka tae a Tamatea ki Hokianga noho ai. He roa te 
nohoanga ki reira, ka haere mai ki te toro mai i tona tama, i a Rangi- 
nui, i a Kahu-ngunu, i a Rua-wharo i a Kahu-kura-kotare, ia Tara 
ma i Te Whanganui-a-Tara e noho ana. I tera wa ka haere a 
Tamatea-ariki ki Arapaoa i korerotia ake ra e au. Ka hoki a Tamatea- 
ariki ki Hokianga ano, a, mate atu ia ki reira. Kei reira ona mokai 
tiaki i tona puna-wai i roto i tona pa; he kekeno aua kai-tiakie rua. 
Engari kaore au i tae ki te takiwa o Nga-Puhi, a, kaore aui kitei 
tetahi kaumatua o reira hei patai tangata maku ki te hangaitanga o 
nga korero o te wahi i tu ai te pao Tamatea-ariki-nui, me te toma i 
takoto ai tona tinana. Kati ake pea aku korero i konei. 


THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


PART IL. 
TE KAUWAE-RARO, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAL.’ 


‘ 


Written out by H. T. Wuaranoro. 
Translated by 8. Percy Situ. 


CHAPTER X. 
(Told by Te Matorohanga.) 


THE COMING OF ‘‘TAKITIMU’’? CANOE TO NEW ZEALAND 
(Continued) 


‘“‘Takitimu”’ calls in at Rarotonga—The arrival of ‘‘Takitimu’’ at New Zealand— 
‘¢ Takitimu’’ crosses to the South Island—Tamatea returns to the north. 


{From another part of Te Matorohanga’s teaching I take the following, 
which is important as showing that, even if the migration of circa 
1350, did not sail together as a fleet, the vessels were not very far 
apart :—__ 

After referring to the storm ‘laid’ by the Priests by aid of the two 
celebrated axes, he says :—‘‘ After ‘Takitimu’ had come forth from 
the mighty waves they landed at Rarotonga, where they heard that 
‘Tainui,’ ‘Tokomaru,’ ‘ Mata-atua,’ ‘te Arawa’ and “Te Ririno’ 
had only just left. Tamatea hastened to follow those canoes. Some 
of the crew of ‘ Takitimu’ were left at Rarotonga, whilst ‘Takitimu,’ 
‘Horouta,’ and ‘Te Karaerae’ came on their way. And now the 
goddess Hinemakohu-rangi was stationed behind ‘Takitimu’ to 
prevent the south-west wind from blowing and so stopping the course 
of the canoes, and so that the bows of the canoe might be directed to 
the star Venus during the night and to the sun during the day, for 
these were the directors of the course of ‘ Takitimu’ ”’] 


A 2ec% 


THE ARRIVAL OF ‘TAKITIMU’ AT AOTEA-ROA. 


S° the canoe arrived safely at Whanga-paraoa [near the east side of 
the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand], and on their arrival there 
they found Hoturoa [of the ‘Tainui’ canoe] and Nga-Toro-i-rangi 
[of the ‘ Arawa’ canoe] staying at that place. When ‘ Takitimu’ had 

_ anchored off there, those two people went off to her; and Tamatea 
asked them, ‘‘ What kind of land is this?” Nga-toro’ replied, “It is 
good, some parts are limestone, some are sandy soil, others rich soil, 
others friable soil, black soil, sand, pumacious soil, and light sandy 
soil, red voleani¢ soil; some parts are gravelly, stony, and some very 

loose soils.” Te Rongo-patahi asked, ‘‘ Who is the guardian of the 
place?” The other returned, ‘The Tini-o-Toi-te-huatahi, Tini-o- 
Whatonga, Tini-o-Ruatamore, Tini-v-Maruiwi, Tini-o-Awa-nui-a-rangi, 
Tini-o-Tai-Tawaro [all names of tribes, the first, second and fifth 
from Hawaiki, the others the original inhabitants}. They are spread 
out there inland, right up to the range in the distance there, and 
again away towards the south.” Then ‘'amatea asked, ‘‘ Where then 
do you propose to settle a home for your children? ’’ Hoturoa replied, 
‘‘ Leave that at present; we shall see.” Then Tamatea-ariki replied, 
‘Enough! I will not land here, I will go to the north [north-west 
really] and search for some unoccupied part of this land, and leave 
this as a place for all of you.”” After this Hoturoa and Nga-Toro-rangi 
returned ashore. 

- ©Takitimu’ then continued its voyage and brought up near Muri- 
whenua [North Cape] on the north-east side. Here she was rolled 
about by the easterly seas as she laid on her skids. So they launched 
her and proceeded away towards the west. Two of ‘Takitimu’s’ skids 
were left at that place, and it is said that they have now become 
stones. 

[After passing Cape Reinga and sailing down the west coast] 
‘Takitimu’ anchored in Hokianga harbour, where ‘ Arai-te-uru ’ | one 
of the taniwhas that accompanied the canoe from Hawaiki] was left at 
-the mouth to prevent other canoes from entering the harbour. Here 

the people prepared wood for themselves and planted food, that is, to 
build villages, houses, pas, cultivations, ete.—such were the works of 


_the people. 


: 
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| And now Tamatea-ariki dwelt at Hokianga and its neighbourhood 
two, perhaps three years; he was engaged in cultivating food there. 
And he said unto Te Rongo-patahi and Hau-tu-te-rangi—the descen- 
| dants of Nga-Toro-i-rangi and Uenuku-rangi—to Rua-wharo and 
-Tupai, to Tu-taka-hinahina and Puhi-whanake [these two latter 
| belonged to the Hawaiki tribes from whom Tamatea had procured the 
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‘Takitimu’] and others that came over in ‘ Takitimu,’ ‘‘ Let us pro- 
ceed and see what this island is like, and even unto the other [south] 
island.” ‘To this all consented. And now ‘Takitimu’ left Hokianga 


and returned on her course via Muri-whenua, and so on down the east — 


coast. As they came along the east coast they suffered much from 


shortness of food. At a certain place Tuai-te-rangi and Ira said, ‘O 


Sir! There is a place there ashore where no smoke is rising. Let us 
(examine) settle here.” Tupai said, ‘‘ You two are right,” and then 
the canoe was beached at Te Mawhai [the point forty miles south of 
East Cape, south headland of Tokomaru Bay]. 

The ‘Takitimu’ then came on until she was off Tapuae-o-Rongo- 
kako. [Rongo-kako’s footsteps, eight miles S.W. of The Gable End 
Foreland of Cook] where Hau-tu-te-rangi—the eldest son of Nga- 
Toro-i-rangi—said, ‘‘O Sir! Anchor our canoe in this place so that 


we may catch some fish,” and it was therefore agreed to stay there and — 


try. The Auapae or yard of the sail of ‘ Takitimu’ was used as a pole 
to fasten the bow-cable of the canoe to; and then they fished. Kahu- 
kura—grandson of Uenuku, younger brother of Te Rongo-patahi and 
Hau-tu-te-rangi, said, ‘‘ Leave the yard of our sail here in order to 
take possession of this part, right across to the shore, for me.” Tupai 
replied, ‘“‘It is well! Let the place be called Toka-ahuru” [the 
resting-rock. It is a reef situated twelve and a-half miles a little south 
of east from the north head of Poverty Bay]. Te Rongo-patahi 
agreed to this, and so the yard was left there as a tipua [familiar 
spirit]; it is said that it is growing there to this day, on the N.E. end, 
on the flat rock towards the east, where the yard has become a kahika 
tree. Hence was Toka-ahuru left as a sign for Turanga [ Poverty 
Bay], of the ‘standing place’ of Kupe,! as a home for him. 

Kahukura’s fish was established there, a kohikoht, a fish with 
reddish stripes on its sides, a fish smaller than the hapukw [Trumpeter ]. 
Then Rangi-ka-tatau said, ‘‘ Let there be one also for me; I will call 
the fish of our ancestor Maui-taha from the distance, I will call hither 
the fish of our ancestor Horo-te-po”’ [one of the ancestors, a god |. 
And then came the haku [yellow-tail]; and hence is the difficulty of 
catching that fish with a hook, for all the winds that blow must enter 
before it is caught [referring probably to the speed with which a 
canoe must travel with lines over the stern to catch the haku, for it is 
a running fish like the kahawai}. There are only those particular 
people dwelling in the east who enjoy those fish. 

Then ‘'Takitimu’ came on to Nuku-taurua [Table Cape] and here 
Rua-wharo exclaimed, “Behold! There is the land which resembles 
my home, if it were not for the sandhills inland.” Tupai said, ‘It 


1. I think the Scribe has inadvertently here written Kupe for Toi, for the 
name was given by the latter. 


SE > 
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will suffice at anyrate as a standing place for our two feet.” So Rua- 
wharo and his younger brother landed there, and they took with them 
the god ‘ Kahu-kura’ in the garment named ‘ Tawhiri-rangi,’ a dog- 
skin cloak belonging to Hau-tu-te-rangi. Rua-wharo also took ashore 
with him some karaka seeds, and his pet bird, a kokako, which was a 
prognosticator of war-parties of his. There were also many others 
who landed at this place. 

‘Takitimu’ then came on south to Te Whanga-nui-a-Tara [Port 
Nicholson, Wellington] and turned off into that harbour. They found 
Tara ? living there with his people, the Ngai-Tara. They stayed there 


for a long time, and suffered a good deal of starvation. Kohu-para 


and the people of the place—Ngai-Tara—went out to fish, when he 
‘called’ [by karakia] the hapuku, which came to the entrance of Port 
Nicholson, which place is called Te Puna-whangai-o-Tu-tere-moana. 
(Tu-tere-moana was a grandson of Tara.) 


‘ TAKITIMU’ COMES TO THE SOUTH ISLAND. 

After these transactions ‘ Takitimu ’ sailed for the east side of Ara- 
paoa [South Island], and when she was opposite the Waiau river, 
Puhi-whanake said, ‘“‘O ’Iea! [short for Tamatea] This is a fine 
country. It faces the sun, and the land is level. Let us examine the 
soil.” Tu-taka-hinahina was agreeable to this, and so ‘ Takitimu’ was 
directed to the mouth of Waiau. But they did not quite reach the 
mouth, when the canoe ran on a reef and rested there. So Te Rongo- 
patahi arose and called on ‘ Tai-ahu-puke’ [hill-making-sea] and 
‘Tai-ahuahu’ [heaping-up-sea] ; these two waves lifted ‘ Takitimu’ 


right into the Waiau river.® Enough! They called a certain mountain 


| 


there after their vessel. ‘Takitimu,’ in remembrance of their canoe. 
In a certain part there, up inland of Waitangi [Waitaki] is ‘Taki- 
timu,’ which is now a rock [i.e., a rock resembling the canoe. ‘The 
Takitimu mountains lie on the east of the Great Waiau river, which 
falls into Foveaux Straits, and on top is the rock named after the 
canoe. The geography of the Sage is a little obscure here, for Wai- 
taki is no where near either of the Waiau rivers]. 


2. Tara was a grandson of Whatonga, who came to New Zealand in the 


‘ Kurahaupo ’—see Chapter V. 
3. This is probably the Great Waiau river of Western Southland, not that of 


| Canterbury. This river drains Lakes Manapouri and Te Anau, and just before 


_ falling into the sea, turns abruptly to the east, leaving a shingle bank between it 
| and the sea, over and through which the waters of the river trickle into the sea. 


It is suggested that this is the bank, or reef, on which ‘Takitimu’ grounded. A 


_ very peculiar effect is to be noticed in that part of the rapidly flowing river where 
' it runs parallel to the sea for about half a mile; the current is so rapid in the 


| 
. 


centre that the water is raised up in the centre some eighteen inches above the 
sides, where no doubt the current is retarded by friction against the banks. I have 
never seen this effect in any other river. The Waiau is one of the largest rivers in 
New Zealand, and drains an immense area of country. 


; 
1% 
1 
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Tamatea now said, ‘‘Let us make a house for us here;” a pu- 
whenua, that is, a cave, and so they dug one out of a certain ridge there, 
and when it was finished they called it Te Ana-whakairo. [The carved 
cave. This ‘carved’ cave may be that at Maere-whenua, on the 


Waitaki river, South Canterbury (but its position is nowhere near the §j 


Southern Waiau), where is a limestone bluff, with a large (but not 
deep) cave, on the sides and roof of which are many peculiar 
paintings, drawings of which are in the possession of Mr. J. Edge- 
Partington, of London. The Scribe informs me that the traditional 
account of the paintings is that they are a species of writing brought 
by their ancestors from far Hawaiki—The Father-land—and that 
some of the figures represent ngarara, saurians or lizards, known to 
their forefathers in the same Hawaiki, others represent the adornment 
of the canoe ‘Takitimu;’ others again are representations of the 
tatooing on the faces of friends and relatives left in Tahiti when the 
‘Takitimu’ came away from there. My'recollection of the black and 
red paintings is that they were very much like others that have been | 
found at various places in New Zealand.] After this cave was finished | 
Tamatea gave orders to build a canoe for his use. This was done, and 
then it was named ‘ Te Karaerae.’+ 

Turihuka, the wife of Tamatea, died at this place, and Tamatea, 
out of his affection for her left his servant Kopu-wai to guard her 
[grave]. Tuhihuka had ascended a high ridge in the other island, 
and when turning herself in a northerly direction, love for her old 
home at Hawaiki, at Tawhiti [Tahiti] arose in her breast, and she 
cried. She lay down to sleep on that ridge, when a snow-storm came 
on, and she perished there. From that woman came Nga-Puhi, who 
live at the head of Muri-whenua [North Cape]. Now that woman 
owned two dogs, who would not follow other people, but ever rested 
by the side of their [dead] mistress, howling: Tamatea said to Kopu- 
wai, “‘ Knough! Remain here to take care of your mistress and her 
two dogs, Kohau and Maioha.”’ 

Tamatea and his people remained there for a long time, and then 
he said to Puhi-whanake, Tu-taka-hinahina, Kohu- -para, and Mokino- 
kino, ‘‘O Sirs! I am returning to the North Cape; butI shall come 
back again. Remain here at our home; it is a place free from others. 
Let us remain on this east side ; do not cross over to the west side [of 
the island] —for that is the back, this is the front.” [The people left 
behind were the Waitaha tribe, so called by the wish of Puhi- 
whakaawe, expressed just as ‘Takitimu’ left Tahiti. See Chap. IX.] 


4.It willbe seen in last, chapter that the original ‘ Karaerae’, under.the chief 
Te Ahura sailed from Tahiti-with the other. canoes,:and.,was-lost at: sea;, 


| roa, 
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TAMATEA COMES BACK TO THE NORTH. 
After this Tamatea-ariki came back to this island; he came in the 


new canoe ‘Te Karaerae.’ They came on to Kapiti island, where they 


remained some time preparing sea-provisions. From there they came 
on [by the west coast of the North Island] until opposite the mouth 
of the Whanga-nui river; where they saw smoke arising a long 
distant inland. Te Rongo-patahi observed, “Behold a column of 
smoke arising there!” Tamatea-ariki said, ‘‘ We will diverge from 
our course and go ashore there.”’ They did so and landed at the place 
named Putiki [just opposite the town of Whanganui]; where they saw 
Te Papa-i-kowhai and Tahu dwelling on the eastern side of the river, 
and they asked them, ‘“‘O Son! Where is the principal dwelling place 
of this part?’? Papa replied, ‘Turi is at Patea.’’ Tamatea then 
said, ‘‘Go thou; and say to him, that I, Tamatea-ariki of Hawaiki, 
am here. Let him come that I may see him and learn all about this 
part.” When Papa reached Patea he said, ‘‘ There is a company of 
people at Whanganui; the chief says his name is Tamatea-ariki.” 

Turi then ordered his people to load some canoes with food, and 
then came away to Wai-puna [to Whanganui]. When he, his people, 
and their food arrived, Tamatea and Te Rongo-patahi asked them, 
“Q Turi! What kind of country is it where you dwell?” Turi 
replied, ‘It is a pleasant land, with good soil, damp soil; there are 
plenty of birds of the trees, and of the ground,:sea and fresh water 
fish to eat with them.” ‘‘ Where is the head-quarters of the people?” 
Turi replied, “ On the side towards the north are the bulk of them.” 
Tamatea then asked, ‘‘ Are there people living up this river?” ‘Turi 
answered, “There are no men up the river.” “ Whose is the fire that 
rises up away inland there? It was through seeing that we landed 
here.” Turi replied, ‘It is Nga-Toro-i-rangi! He is at Taupo lake. 
Due to the cold, he called [by arakia] his sister to cast him some fire. 
That is the origin of the column of smoke which you see.” [This 
refers to the legend of Nga-Toro-i-rangi, priest of ‘Te Arawa’ canoe, 
who ascended Tongariro volcano, and being stricken with the cold, 
sent a message to his sister in Hawaiki to send fire, which is the origin 
of the voleano according to Maori legends. Possibly this sister has 
something to do with Pele, the Hawaiian goddess of voleanoes. For 
the above legend see ‘‘ Nga Mahinga,”’ p. 80.] ‘Tamatea then asked, 
‘<Ts the river accessible?” To which Turi replied, ‘It is good, and 
bad, there are many rapids.” They remained there a long time, 
enquiring about the people of this land. Turi said of them, ‘‘ They 
are a good people, but are very lazy, they live on fish and birds ; they 
are a gluttonows people, and look stealthily out of the corners of their 
eyes.” [This refers to some of the tangata-whenua tribes. | 

After the people had been dwelling here together some time, ‘Tane- 
the daughter of Turi, fell ‘im love ‘with ’ Uhenga-ariki— younger 
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brother of Tama-tea—and desired him as a husband. She said to 
Rongorongo, Turi’s wife, her own mother, “A! I desire to have 
Uhenga-ariki as a husband.” So Rongorongo said to Tamatea, 
“Tane-roa is pursuing Uhenga-ariki as a husband.”’ Tamatea replied, 


“It is well!” and so ‘Tane-roa was married to Uhenga-ariki; and — 


then the celebrated axe ‘Te Awhiorangi’ was presented to Tane-roa 
by Te Rongo-patahi and Hau-tu-o-te-rangi as a marriage gift. [In 
modern days a great dispute arose as to who it was that brought this 
celebrated axe from Hawaiki—the above story seems to account for 
its possession at the present day by Turi’s descendants. | 

On one occasion Kahu-ngunu—Tamatea’s son—said to Te Poi, 
“Go and fetch some flax to tie up the top-knot of my hair.” So it 
was brought and properly worked, and the hair tied up into the usual 
knot, but the flax all broke. So Kahu-ngunu said, ‘‘A! far better is 
the whara-nui [a species of flax] that grows at Te Rawhiti-roa”’ [near 
the East Cape]. And hence arises the name Putiki-wharanui [for the 
Maori village just opposite the Town of Whanganui]. 

After a time, the canoe of Tamatea departed, going up the 
Whanganui river, by aid of paddling and poling. On arrival at a 
place inland of Pipiriki [fifty-six miles from the mouth] they camped 
there, and Tamatea, pointing to a stone in the cliff, said, ‘‘ Let the 
name of this place be my front,” which name remains to this day [It 
is a stone projecting from the face of the perpendicular cliff, but 
many miles above Pipiriki]. On their further voyage they named a 
place Papa-a-waka-of-Tamatea-ariki. 

Next they arrived at Lake Taupo [it is not said what became of 
their canoe, ‘Te Karaerae’] where they were very short of food, and 


after eight nights there, the god ‘Tu-nui-a-te-ika’ was sent away to | 


search for Nga-Toro-i-rangi. A flash [of lightning] was seen above 
on Mount Pihanga ; it was known from this that he was there. Now 
the place where they stayed for eight nights was called Po-waru 
[eight nights]. When they arrived at Lake Roto-a-Ira, where Nga- 
Toro’ was, that man arose to greet them, and in doing so thrust his 
spear into the ground at his feet, and hence this place received the 
name of Pou-tu [The standing-post] ; it is on the east end of Lake 
Roto-a-Ira. [Just at the outlet of the lake into Poutu river.] 

After they had been there some time Tamatea-ariki said he was 
going on, and some of the local people were sent to paddle his canoe 
[across Lake Taupo]. Tamatea said to Nga-Toro’, ‘‘O Sir! This isa 
place where no food will grow. Select a home for thyself on the seashore; 
so that if the products of the sea fail, there will be birds inland, and 
amongst the hair [vegetation | of our ancestors Tua-nuku [The Earth- 
mother, Papa-tua-nuku, in full]. Let this place be a bird preserve for 
you; for I perceive that there are birds in the trees above, and on the 
ground below.” To all of this Nga-toro’ assented. 
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The canoe now went on to the north-east end of Lake Taupo-nui-a- 
Tia, and then down the Waikato river to a certain place where 
Nga-Toro’s men said to Hau-tu-te-rangi, ‘‘We will proceed overland 
to-morrew, for there is a waterfall ahead of us,” Hau’ replied, 
‘‘Perhaps those waves are as big as those of the distant ocean?” 
{Meaning, we whe have crossed the great ocean need not fear the 
waves of ariver]. he men replied, “ Very well then! Do not say 
hereafter that we did not warn you.” When they arrived at the falls 
they did not examine it first, but found themselves suddenly flying along 
in the furious current too late to save themselves. [‘This, of course, is 
the famous Huka falls, where the whole strength of the Waikato 
river is gathered into a narrow channel, with perpendicular rocky 
sides, for a distance of some two hundred yards, and then falls 


_ perpendicularly some thirty feet]. The people came to sad grief here ; 
the canoe of Tamatea, his elder and younger brothers, went down over 


the fall end on. All the provisions were lost in the river; whilst the 
men swam ashore, and there dried their clothes. Tamatea said, ‘A! 
We had no accident in crossing the Great-ocean-of-Kiwa, but when 
we come to this river that would run through a lashing-hole of 


a canoe we are shipwrecked! ”—referring to the smallness of the river 


where he came to grief, which was like the water that leaks through 
the small holes bered by men im the canoe side. Hence is this saying, 
« A little water through the lashing-hole shipwrecks the canoe.’ 


A few days after this Tamatea and his party went on, leaving the 


_ god [or? the man] ‘ Kahukura’ to take care of the canoe. Huka-nui 


|. Ranginui, 


[great-foam] is the name of that fall. I have never seen it, but such 
was it described in the Whare-wananga. 


When they reached the coast at Te Awa-o-te-atua, Bay of Plenty, 
they remained there. hey saw a column of smoke arising near 
Whakatane, so Tamatea said to his son Rangi-nui, ‘“‘ Take some men 
with you and go to the place where the smoke is rising, and obtain 
some food for us all.” Rangi-nui and his companions started away. 


They found it was a fire [lit by those engaged in] dubbing out house 


slabs—it was Tamatea-a-moa and his men. When Rangi-nui and his 


seven companious arrived, the tohunga-tarai, artisans, and Tamatea-a- 
moa were at work. Ranginui looked on and saw how badly the work 
| was being done by the people. He, himself, was very accomplished at 
| that kind of work, so he detected the stupid manner the other was 
' acting in cutting away in front of him. Ranginui said to him, 


‘“‘Q Sir! Return the edge of the axe to the part behind you.” ‘The 


| artisan did so, but the cutting did not progress, so Ranginui said 


again, “A! Your axe is still going wrong; work that part behind 


. your foot.” At this the man with the axe got angry, and said to 


‘© Who appointed you to show me how to do the work? 
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Here! come and take hold of the axe yourself.” Just then Tamatea- 
a-moa returned to his house [being affronted at the interference of the 
stranger] a little beyond the wood-cutting place. So Ranginui seized 
the axe, and placed two house-rafters under his feet and commenced 
trimming them both together, whilst all the men gathered round to — 
look on: Then they saw the excellent work performed by the edge of 
Ranginui’s axe, and they said their own work could not compare to 
his. 

When Tamatea-a-moa got to the house, he said to the men, 
‘Behold! The impertinence of the traveller in saying I held my axe 
wrongly and did my work badly! Arise some of you and collect fire- 
wood and stones, and dig out an oven to cook our food [Ranginui].” 
He had decided to kill Ranginui and his seven companions. The 
firewood ‘and stones were collected and the oven was lighted. The 
news of these preparations reached those of Tamatea-a-moa’s men at 
the wood-cutting place, and that it was proposed to kill the strangers. 
At this Tamatea-a-moa’s people were very much annoyed, so they 
went and spoke to Tamatea-a-moa, ‘‘ What kind of work is this of 
thine? There are none of us can compete in axe-work with he who is 
at work there. He is a complete master of axe-work.” On this 
Tamatea-a-moa went to the place and examined the work. Yes, 
indeed, it was most excellent. He had then for the first time seen such 
excellent work and skill—two house-rafters under foot, and yet he 
hardly seemed to look at his axe. 

Tamatea-a-moa then asked,® ‘‘ Who art thou?” Said Ranginui, 
“‘T am only one wandering about; it was trouble that brought me 
here cruising about.’’ Ranginui went on with his adzing; and 
Tamatea-a-moa said to one of the former’s companions, ‘“‘ Who is your 
friend?” Te Kopa replied, ‘It is Ranginui, son of Tamatea-ariki-nui 
of Hawaiki!” At this Tamatea-a-moa started up and anxiety and 
fear fell upon him; he stood up, and greeted, ‘‘Woe is me! Who 
indeed would think it was thee, O Rangi? It is thou who has come. 
‘Woe is me!”” Then Tamatea-a-moa called out to his people, ‘It is 
Ranginui; Ranginui of Tamatea-ariki-nui; from Hawaiki, from 
Tahiti!” When the people all heard this they felt afraid [for the 
reason that they had proposed to kill the son of their Ariki, or Lord, 
and also for what follows ]. 

‘The news of Tamatea-ariki-nui’s arrival at Muri-whenua [North 
Cape] had resounded over the land. ‘The reason why this news had 
spread to all people was that his fame was known before his arrival, 
to the effect that he was a very-great chief—of Hawaiki, of Rangi- 
atea, of Raro-tonga, besides Maui-taha, an island on the west side of 


5. The circumstances justified the question, otherwise it is not etiquette to ask 
@ person’s name— unless done with due formality and in an allegorical way. 


Abu [Oahu, Hawaii Islands]. The names [of those islands] were 
derived from his ancestors, i.e., Maui-taha, Maui-pae. This is his 
pedigree [See the pedigree in the Maori text, beginning with Muri- 
ranga-whenua] . 
_ Now you will understand; all these islands belonged solely to his 
ancestors—i.e.. Tamatea’s. Those islands were called after his 
-ancestors, Maui-taha, Maui-pae, and also Aotea-roa [New Zealand] 
which is also said to be ‘ The fish of Maui.’ You can now see how great 
a man was Tamatea-ariki-nui, and the number of islands he claimed 
from his ancestors. Hence was the fear of his name, and the extent 
of his authority, and his chieftainship was greater than the ancestors 
of others. Likewise his coming here to Aotea-roa, it was not an 
ordinary cause ; he came to see what this island was like which Kupe 
had said was very much larger than Ahuahu [Oahu] and of the two 
twin Maui’s together with Hawaiki [Hawaii], Rangi-atea, and Raro- 
tonga and other smaller islands. He exercised authority over all those 
islands, derived from his ancestors. He was a great ariki; he 
descended from the great and many ancestors of the Maori people. 
| And when he came to this island of Aotea-roa, he came as a chief; 
there was no cause of wrongdoing towards his people or his islands at 
Tahiti; nothing but his desire to see the island of his ancestors, of 
Kupe, of Toi, he came tamaua ai ki te remu wahine [a peculiar 
expression; said by the Scribe to mean, in peace and goodwill, of his 
own accord—not forced to flee as some were—as gently as a woman ]. 
He came to see if the statement of Kupe was correct or not, to the 
effect that all the islands outside of Hawaiki [Tahiti] and Hawaiki 
[Hawaii] were not equal to this land. It was this report that brought 
Tamatea-ariki to Aotea-roa [New Zealand]. 

This ends my recital of this part of the story, repeated to enable 
you to understand the greatness of this man, Tamatea-ariki-nui. 
That was his :ngoa-tud or baptised name [i.e., name officially given by 
the priest at the tua ceremony], but on his coming hither he was also 

” called Tamatea-mai-Tawhiti [Tamatea from Tahiti]. In consequence 
of his travels to see this and the South Island he was called Tamatea- 
pokai-whenua [Tamatea-the-traveller]; and because he landed at. 
Muri-whenua [North Cape] he was named Tamatea-Muri-whenua 
[Tamatea-end-of-land] and because of his circumcision he was named 
Tamatea-ure-kotia [Tamatea-the circumcised ]. 

’ Now, the genealogies of this chief were tapu, they contain the 
| genealogies of the gods, and right down to the Maui family and down 
- to Kokako—all along lines of the gods. And hence was the fame of 
that Tamatea, and why men feared him, as did Tamatea-a-moa and 


his people, expressed by this ave (greeting, lamenting ]. 


* 
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Ranginui was now told, ‘“‘O Sir! Stand on one side. Return to 
the house.” And then he and his seven companions went to the camp, 
where every one greeted and welcomed them. After this, Tamatea-a- 
moa went to his people and said, ‘VU Sons! Select one of yourselves 
as a substitute for the oven.” Then some of his men were killed, 
cooked, and the food presented to Ranginui. [It is explained that 
these men were some of the unfortunate tangata-whenua, or people 
found here by Toi—who had by this time all become slaves and 

vassals of the Hawaiki Maoris. ‘They were some of Te Tini-o-Maru-: 
iwi tribe.] Ranginui now said, ‘‘ Despatch a messenger to your elder 
relative to ask him to come here; he is at Te Awa-o-te-atua, resting.” 
So Tamatea-a-moa sent Horahora and Te Kapu to fetch Tamatea- 
ariki-nui and his. companions. 

When they arrived, Tamatea-a-moa begged Tamatea-ariki to 
consent that Rangi-nui should marry Kura-pori, the daughter of the 
first, and this was agreed to. Ranginui then settled down at Whaka- — 
tine, and thus were the apprehensions of Tamatea-a-moa set at rest, 
and he knew now that Tamatea-ariki had overlooked his mistake [in 
proposing to kill Ranginui]. Kura-pori and Ranginui had a 
daughter, who was named Uenuku-whare-kuta, and then were 
assigned to her fifty dogs [their skins for clothing], twenty-five men, 
and twenty-five women as her servants. [No doubt they were from 
the tangata-whenua people.] Enough of this part of my narrative.® 

After these proceedings Tamatea-ariki and his party went on to 
Hokianga in a canoe given him by Tamatea-a-moa, the name of which | 
was 'Te Rotoiti’; it was a canoe with topsides. Tamatea-a-moa said, 
“‘T have no proper canoe for you. You must use this foki.”7 (He | 
used this term on account of its small size.) And so Tamatea went 
back to Hokianga and there dwelt. After a long time he returned | 
south to visit his sons Rangi-nui and Kahu-ngunu, and [his old fellow- 
voyager] Rua-wharo, as also Kahu-kura-kotare, and Tara [the grand- 
son of Whatonga, who must at this time have been a very old man. 
Tara was a great great grandson of Toi]. Tara and his people were 
then living at Port Nicholson. On this same expedition, Tamatea- 
ariki visited Arapaoa as I have explained. [This is rather obscure, 
for it is also stated that Tamatea at this time visited those of his fellow 
voyagers who had settled in the extreme south of the South Island. ] 
After this Tamatea-ariki returned to Hokianga, where he died. At 
that place are his pets who guard his spring of water within his pa; 


6. The scene of this marriage, etc., is here stated to be Whakatane. The — 
Urewera account makes it to have taken place at Te Papuni, on the upper Ruaki- 
turi branch of the Wairoa, Hawke’s Bay. 


7. The same word for a small canoe is used by the Ati- -awa tribe of Taranaki, 
but I never heard of it elsewhere. 


f 
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they were two seals ; but I have never visited the Nga-Puhi country, 
nor ever come across any learned man of those parts, of whom I might 
ask as to his descendants, or as to the name of the pa where he dwelt, 
or as to the tomb where his body was laid. 

Enough! My narrative will cease here. 


BONE CARVING TOOLS OF THE MAORI. 


By H. D. SKINNER. 


N the transactions of the New Zealand Institute for 1868 is 
recorded the statement of a Maori named Tareha, that bone 
tools brought from Hawaiki were used by the ancient Maori in 
carving wood. This appears to be the*only statement as to bone 
carving tools in the literature relating to the Maori. The silence on 
this point is strange in view of the fact that the tribes about the 
present site of Dunedin used such tools extensively, and it is therefore 
likely that they were known and used in other districts. 

On the sites of old settlements such as Purakanui the cutting 
edges of small greenstone chisels are often found. These edges have 
almost invariably been broken off about a quarter of an inch up the 
body of the chisel, from which it is evident that in carving the strain 
came at this point. A close search among the rubbish and waste 
from ancient workshops reveals broken cutting edges similar to the 
greenstone ones, but made of bone. They are generally of small size, 
and there are several types with intermediate varieties. Some (Fig. 1) 
have a straight edge at right angles to the long axis of the tools, 
while others, (Fig. 2) have a straight edge set at an angle. The 
commonest type is exemplified in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. It has a cutting 
edge curved convexly. A further development brings us to the 
pointed type (Figs. 6, 7, and 8). Complete specimens (Figs. 5, 6, 
and 7) are not common. The material used was generally the hollow 
wing bone of some bird. Fig. 5, however, though apparently a bird- 
bone, has spongy bone in place of a cavity. Fig. 6 appears to be the 
phalange of aseal. Many specimens show a polished under-surface, 
naturally arising from pressure against wood. Some, (Fig. 9) have 
scarcely been used at all, and still show marks of the progress of 
manufacture. 


All known examples of the bone gouge and chisel come from the 


Otago district. From the some district come by far the greater — 


number of gouges made from greenstone. Fig. 10 is a good example, 
while Fig. 11, though broken, shows the most important features.* 


* Vide also Bulletin Dominion Museum, No. 4; Plate XX., No. 121. 
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Fig-2. 
From aide. 


From Lelow. 
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| Their likeness to Fig. 5 is apparent, and it is suggested that the 


greenstone form is a development from the bone. 

Fig. 12 is very different from any of the specimens yet figured, 
and has advanced far towards the adze shape. It does not, however, 
appear to have been used as an adze, as it has no facilities for 
binding. It is made from part of the shaft of a moa-femur. Fig. 13, 


_ @ specimen in the Dominion Museum, is an undoubted adze in bone. 


To what kind of animal the bone originally belonged I am unable to 


say. The district from which the adze came is, unfortunately, not 


recorded. Fig. 14, which, like Fig. 12, is from the White collection 
at Dunedin, appears to be a bone adze made for ornament, not use. 
It is too fragile for actual carving. In the part now broken off at the 
poll, there was probably a hole for suspending it from the owner’s 
ear. 

Besides the cutting tools mentioned, the Otago Maoris appear to 
have used pointed implements of bone for giving to carving a proper 
polish and finish. In my collection there are several broken bone 


| ‘points, stout and highly polished. I have also several of the imple- 


ments complete, the largest being about six inches in length. They 
are all rough about the butt, but carefully finished at the point. 
Though I have several points broken off I have none that is scarred 
or splintered, and this supports the surmise that these implements 
were polishers used to burnish the grooves in decorative carving. 

In these notes on bone carving tools nothing has been said about 
the bone mallets of the Maori. The only specimens known to the 
writer are the rough ones of whalebone used at the present day by 
the carvers at Rotorua. 


Nore on Ficurrs.—Thanks are due to the following for permission to figure 
specimens in their collections: Mr. J. White, Nos. 12 and 14; Mr. G. Thomson, 
No. 5, and the Director of the Dominion Museum, No. 13. The remaining 
specimens are in the writer’s collection. 


THE STORY OF KAHU-PUNGAPUNGA. 


By tae Rev. H. J. FLeroner. 


et 


Tux short story here enclosed is a fragment of ancient Maori 
History. Unfortunately it is only a fragment, but it seems to 
be of sufficient interest to place on record. The man who wrote the 
story is a very old Maori named Erueti, or Edward, living at Oruanui, 
Taupo. It was written by the man himself with a pencil, and then 
typed, and I read over the type-written copy to him for his approval. 
All those I asked said the stones were set up to mark the site of a 
battle. Some knew that the remnant ofa tribe known as the Ngati- 
Kahu-pungapunga had been exterminated there, but the old man was 
the only one who could supply the meagre details here given. 

The Manaia given as Kahu-pungapunga’s father was the brother- 
in-law of Nga-toro-i-rangi, an account of whose life and death at the 
hands of his brother-in-law is given in ‘‘ Polynesian Mythology.’’* 

Kahu-pungapunga’s canoe is not otherwise mentioned in Maori 
story; it is not on any of the published lists. 

Three of the chief’s names are well-known place names near the 
scene of the fight, Ati-a-muri being the place where there is a bridge 
over the Waikato river on the Taupo-Lichfield road. O-nga-roto is 
the name of the old Maori pa four miles down the river from 
Ati-a-muri. 

Manga-harakeke is the name of a small stream that joins the 
Waikato near O-nga-roto. The canoe Tikitere is said to have made 


land at Hauraki. The information obtained from Erueti agrees very — 


closely with what has been published at different times regarding 
Hotu, Kurapoto, and Ngati-'Tuwharetoa. In the ‘Transactions of 
the New Zealand Institute,” Vol. XV., page 443, there is an article 
by Samuel Locke called ‘“‘ Historical Traditions of the Taupo and Kast 
Coast Tribes.” In that article Hotu and Kurapoto are spoken of as 


occupying the districts mentioned in this story. But the reference | 


alludes vaguely to the arrival of Hotu and Kurapoto at Taupo. It is 
said thal Hotu came to Taupo by way of Waikato and the north, and 
Kurapoto is said to have come later and driven Hotu further south. 


In Lieutenant Colonel Gudgeon’s valuable papers on the Tangata — 
Whenua, in Vol. II. of the “ Journal of the Polynesian Society,” the — 


Ngati-Kahu-pungapunga are mentioned as a people of unknown 


* And with more detail and considerable differences in this Journal, Vol. 
XXITI., p. 1 —Epitor. 


el 
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origin who occupied the valley of the Waikato 300 years ago. They 
were driven out of the country around Maunga-tautari by the Ngati- 
Raukawa, the line of flight being up the valley of the Waikato 
towards Taupo. He mentions a fight that took place at Nga-tuku, 


near Ati-a-muri, where the chief of Ngati-Kahu-pungapunga, named 


Koroumaku, was slain. 

Ereuti’s story seems a natural sequal to Lieutenant Colonel 
Gudgeon’s paper. 

[There is a very interesting story connected with the extermination 
of the Ngati-Kahu-pungapunga, which we hope to publish later on.— 
Eprror. | 


KO KAHU-PUNGAPUNGA ME NGA KOHATU 
I ATIAMURI. 


K° nga korero tenei o tenei tangata o Kahu-pungapunga. Na 
Manaia a Kahu-pungapunga. Haere mai ki te whai mai i 
tona Wheke e oma ana mai ki tenei motu. Haere tonu mai a Kahu- 
pungapunga ki te whai mai ki tenei motu ki Aotea-roa. Ka kite ia i 
tenei motu, ka haere ia ki te titiro haere i tenei motu. Kahore he 
tangata, he Tirairaka anake te manu e noho ana i Aotea-roa. Ka 
noho ia ki Waikato ki te Wai-mahana, he waiariki kei reira. Ko te 
waka o Kahu-pungapunga ko Tikitere tana waka. Ko nga rangatira 
enei; ko Kahu-pungapunga, ko Nga-roto, ko Manga-harakeke, ko 
Te-muriwai, ko Ati-a-muri. E toru te kau nga tangata o rungai te 
waka. I muri ka haere mai a Hotu raua ko Kurapoto. Ka patua a 
Kehu-pungapunga e Hotu raua ko Kurapoto. Mate katoa, kaore he 
rerenga kia riro ai. No raua anake tenei motu. Ko nga Rangatira 
i taiputia na ki te kohatu, he tohu na Hotu mo nga Rangatira o 
Kahu-pungapunga i a ia hei tohu mana kitenei motu. Ka noho ko 
Kurapoto ki raro nei o Taupo. Ka haere ko Hotu ki runga o Taupo 
Moana. Ka noho ki reira. I muri ka haere mai ko Tuwharetoa ka 
patua a Kurapoto, ka mate. Ka tikina a Hotu, ka patua, ka mate. 
Ka riro tenei moana i a Tuwharetoa-ki-te-au-pouri. Kaore he tangata 
i muri i a ia a tae noa mai ki naianei. Ka mutu nga korero o 


Kahu-pungapunga. 
c Heoi ano. Na Erueti. 


KAHU-PUNGAPUNGA AND THE STONES AT 
ATI-A-MURI. 


HIS is the story of this man Kahu-pungapunga. Manaia was his 
father. He came to this island following his (pet) Wheke, 
which had escaped. He followed right on until he came to this island 
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of Aotea-roa. He examined the island and travelled over it; he saw 
no men, and the Fantail was the only bird he saw dwelling in Aotea- 
roa.* Kahu-pungapunga lived at Wai-mahana on the Waikato, 
because there were hot springs there. Kahu-pungapunga’s canoe was 
named ‘Tikitere.’ The chiefs were Kahu-pungapunga, Nga-roto, 


Manga-harakeke, Te-muriwai, and Ati-a-muri besides thirty of a. j 


crew. After a time Hotu and Kurapoto came and fought against the 
Ngati-pungapunga and destroyed them all; not one escaped. And 


this place became theirs. Stones were placed in position by Hotu to — 


commemorate the chiefs, and as a sign that he had taken the land. 
Kurapoto dwelt at the northern end of Taupo, and Hotu went further 
south and dwelt there. Afterwards Tuwharetoa came and destroyed 
Kurapoto and Hotu. So this sea of Taupo passed into the possession 
of Tuwharetoa-ki-te-au-pouri. No other people has had possession 
up to the present time. 
Here ends the story of Kahu-pungapinga. 
Enough, Erueti. 


* This is part of the story of Kupe-incorporated herein. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Merrina’ of the Council was held at the Library on 31st March. Present: 


S. Percy Smith, Messrs. J. B. Roy, W. L. Newman, and W. W. Smith (Hon. 
Secretary). 


Correspondence was dealt with, and the following members elected :-— 
Alex. Smith, Railway Department, Lyttelton. 
B. G. Mahoney, Trentham Camp, Wellington (temporary address). 


Papers received :— 
A Ruk Vocabulary, F. W. Christian. 
Polynesian Linguistics II.,.Sydney H. Ray. 
The Occupation of Taupo, Rev. H. J. Fletcher. 
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MOA EU LE 


TE KAUWAE-RARO; 


ARA: NGA KORERO TATAI O NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 
O TE WHARE-WANAN GA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO XI. 


(Na Te Matorohanga enei korero.) 


_ Te whakapapa o Toi-te-huatahi— Tainui’ me ‘Te Arawa’—Te heke a Tara-pou- 


namu—tTe iwi nei, ko Ngati-Awa—Turanga-i-mua me Tane-roa—Ka heke a 
Ngati-Awa ki te tai Hau-a-uru—Te heke o Ngati-Mamoe—Ka haere a 
Turanga-i-mua ki raro—Nga Whare-wananga i te rangi—Te Whare i 
Oakura—Tama-ahua raua ko Raumati—Te weranga o ‘Te Arawa > ia Rau- 
mati—Tara, o Ngai-Tara, me Timuaki. 


A, he hiahia ano toku kia whakatakina nga korero mo nga waka 
katoa nei, kia marama ai ki nga wahi i haere mai ai, a me nga 

take i haere mai ai inga motu o te moana, i Hawaiki hoki. Kati, 
kua kiia nei kaore e pai kia takitakina ena korero 0 nga iwi keia 


 tatou, ko o tatou anake. E he ana tenei ahua o te korero. Ko tenel 


Whare-wananga he whakawhaititanga i nga korero whai-take nui; 
e pa ana ki nga atua, ki nga rangi, ki nga whetu; ki nga ra, ki nga 
marama, ki nga kauwhanga o nga rangi, ki nga hau, ki nga kapua, 
tae mai ki a Papa-tua-nuku me ona mea katoa, me nga tangata katoa, 
ahakoa he aha te take e whakaarotia ana he mea tika kia whakaurua 
ki roto i te Whare-wananga, kia whakahekea iho ki nga whakatipu- 
ranga o nga iwi. Ki te whakaarotia kaore i te mea tika tetahi take, 
ka rukea ki waho o te Whare-wananga hei korero purakau ma nga 
tamariki i roto nga po takurua. Ko reira ka kitea te tamaiti kaka- 
ma ki te whakarongo korero, maia; ka tangohia tera ki roto i te ropu 
tamariki o te Whare-wananga kia turatia ki te ‘ Toi-o-nga-rangi,’ me 
nga take wananga. Kati, kua kapea nei e o matua, © pai ana. 


Ka mutu nga korero a Te Matorohanga ki au—ki a H. T. Whata- 
_horo—i konei i runga i enei take korero. Ka ui atu ahau ki a ia, 
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‘“ Whakapapatia te ara o Toi-te-huatahi e heke mai ai ki a ia ake, i 
tona papa, i tona whaea hoki—me to Kupe hoki.” Koia nei tana 
whakaheke i aua whakapapa, ara :— 


60 Whawhai-tipua 
Whawhai-ariki 
Takere-nuku 
Takere-rangi 
Takere-haea 

Te Kukune 
Wawau 
Wanawana 
Rangi-hikitia 
Rangi-hapainga 
Rangi-whakapou 
Te Pia-tangirua 
Tu-te-wana-a-tai 
Tu-te-wananga-a-rangi 
Rangi-whakaputa 


50 


ia Pikopiko 

ia Moari-rangi 

ia Te Whakarara-o-te-rangi 
ia Poito 

ia Huihui 

ia Te More-o-te-rangi 
ia Te Rangi-tohi-kura 
(At en tehsil 

ia Hine-korito 

ia Puaki-rangi 

ia Tu-tarere 

ia Whakarongo-tai 

ia Mihi-hau-ata 

ia Pphi-ratahi 

ia Hine-kehurangi 


Uruhau ia Toka-nui 
Marewa ia Takapu-nui 
Taka-tua ia Rongo-rua 
Turanga-a-tau ia Miti-wai 


Te Haerenga-awatea ia Te Wai-o-Tu 


40 Te Kauwhanga-nui ia Pua-tangi-awe 
Te Ao-paki-rangi ia Mata-rangi-rea 
Ao-kehu ia Te Rangi-putanga-rua 
Te Ao-whirinaki UB sist ssi0: stare 
Rangi-tautahi ia Rangi-hikihiki 
Rangi-pou-taka ‘ia Tawhai-purua 
Tawhanga-i-te-rangi ia Hine-haro-nuku 
Hine-haro-rangi ia Tarai-a-moa 
Te Manu-waero-rua ia Te Haerenga-awatea 
31 Toi-te-huatahi ia Te Huia-rei 


Rongo-ua-roa ia Ruarangi 

Kati tenei whakamarama. Na, me titiro e koe nga tamariki a 
Tama-ki-te-hau i moe ra i a Hine-rau-tipu, koia ra te hekenga mai o 
te matua tane o Toi, i takiritia iho ra i a Te Hau-te-horo i moe i a 
Kaiwai. “Na, ka marama ano koe, he tangata rangatira a Toi-te-hua- 
tahi. Koia te take i ki ake ra au, i whai mai a Tamatea-ariki-nui ki 
Aotea-roa nei, i te mea kua pungarehutia te ahi o Toi, o Whatonga ki 
konei; koia ra te take i noho aii Te Whanganui-a-Tara, i te kainga 
a Tara ratou ko ona iwi, i te haerenga ra ki Arapaoa i mahue atu ra 
a ‘ Takitimu,’ a Tu-taka-hinahina ma ra. 

He kupu tenei naku kia koe. E tupono koe ki te haere ki te rohe 


| 
| 
: 
| 


o Nga-Puhi me patai atu e koe, kia korerotia e ratou te nohoanga o- 


Tamatea-ariki i reira; me ana mahi, me te wahi i tapukea ai ia. I 

rongo au; ker roto:i te toma... ,Ka,pataire koe ki nga 'iwi.o Tamatea 

raua ko,tona wahine.mai o,Hawaiki, a Turihuka, kua korerotia ake ra 
| f 3 =» A&A MOTLOM 4 TOD 
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e au; kia marama ai koe mo a koutou haere ki reira e takoto mai 
ana te aho tangata hei nau mai, hei powhiri mai i a koutou. 


‘TAINUI” ME ‘TE ARAWA’ WAKA. 
Na, me ki atu e au, te take i haere hoki atu taku korero ki a koe, 
ki te take i haere atu ai a Hotu-roa kia kite ia Tamatea-ariki-nui i 
a ia e tau atu ra a ‘Takitimu’ i waho o Whanga-paraoa ra, raua ko 
Nga-Toro-i-rangi ra. Koia tenei te take: He whanaunga hoki a 
Hoturoa, a Nga-Toro-i-rangi ki a Tamatea; taihoa ra au ka whaka- 
papa ake aii to ratou take i whanaunga ai ratou. Engari kia mahara 
tonu koe ki ite whakamahara mai ki au mo tenei; koi wareware i a 
au, kia marama ai koutou ki taua take. 
I muri i te haerenga o Tamatea-ariki ki Muri-whenua, i te tai 
| hau-marangai, ka whakaaro a Hoturoa me tona ope, kaore he painga 
o to ratou noho huihui, koi puta ake he tautohetohe i waenganuii a 
ratou, pera me nga take mai o Tawhiti. Ka mea a Hoturoa, ‘‘ Me 
haere tatou ki etahi ake wahi o te motu nei tirotiro haere ai he kainga 
mo tatou.”” Ka whakaae katoa tona ope ra. Ko tetahi tenei o nga 
take. Ko tetahi o nga take, mo te tinihangatanga a Te Arawa i ta 

ratou pakake. I te unga atu o ‘Tainui’ ki Whanga-paraoa e pae 
ana te pakake; ka takiritia te harakeke ka whitikiria ka roa ka herea 

_ki te pakake, ka kawea tetahi pito ki uta here ai ki te rakau. Ka toia 
a ‘Tainui’ ki uta takoto ai, ka haere nga tangata ki te kimi wahi pai 
hei tanga kainga mo ratou; rokohanga iho ka po, ka noho atu i te 
wahi i kitea e ratou e pai ana hei kainga. 

I muri i a ratou ka u mai a ‘ Te Arawa’ ki Whanga-paraoa; ka 
kite i te pakake ra e takoto ana, e mau ana hoki te taurai te pakake 
ra. Ka mohiotia ki te waka ko Hoturoa ma, nana te taura harakeke 
e mau ana ki te pakake. Ka mahia hoki ta ratou ake taura, he mea 
paina nga harakeke ki te ahi kia ahua maroke ai; ka tahuri ki te 
mahi i nga otaota o to ratou kainga kia ahua maroke ai, kia kiia ai 
kua noho noa atu ratou ki reira.. Katahi ka whakamaua te taura 
harakeke-paina a Tama-te-kapua ma ki te pakake ra, ka kuhua ki 
roto i ta nga tangata o ‘Tainui’ i whakamau ai. Ka tapuketia ta 


_ratou ki te onepu. 


Te taenga mai o nga tangata o ‘ Tainui’ ki te tapatapahi i ta ratou 
pakake; ka kite, e mau ana he taura ke i runga; ka uia, nawai taua 
taura; ka kiia na nga tangata o Te Arawa. (Engari kei te hé tenei 


ki aku, ‘o Te Arawa ’—no to ratou waka ke tera ingoa. Engari ko 
_ Ngati-Ohomairangi koia tenei to ratou ingoa hapu mai o Hawaiki.) 
Na, ka mea a Hoturoa me ona tangata, na ratou taua pakake. Ka mea 


a Tama-te-kapua, kaore, na ratou. Ka mea a Hoturoa, ‘“‘ Ko to matou 
waka te waka tuatahi mai ki uta nei, a, na matou te taura tuatahi ki 


_runga.”” Ka mea a Tama-te-kapua, “i! Ko to matou i u tuatahi 
mai. Na matou te taura tuatahi ki te pakake”” Ka tangohia ake te 
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taura a Tama-te-kapua; kua maroke noa atu. Ka tirohia to ratou 
kainga, koia ano! Kua maroke nga otaota o to ratou marae me nga 
rau o nga wharau—he mea paina ki te ahi. Katahi ka hinga te taha 
ki a Hoturoa i konei, ka riro te pakake nei i a Tama-te-kapua ma. 
Ka pouri a Hoturoa, ka whakahau nei hia haere ratou. 


_ TE HEKE 0 TARA-POUNAMU. 

Ka toia a ‘Tainui’ ki te moana, ka ahu te haere ki te marangai, 
a, ka tae atu ki Kawhia. Ka u atu a ‘ Tainui’ ki reira, a, ka roa e 
noho ana i reira ka ara tetahi take na Tara-pounamu, he hiahia ki te 
haere ki te tirotiro haere i etahi wahi o ko atu o Kawhia. Ka 
whakaae atu a Hoturoa me ona hoa, ka mea atu, ‘‘ Kia pai to koutou 
tiaki i to tatou waka.” A, ka haere a Tara-pounamu me ona hoa; ka 
tae ki Mokau, ka tomo a ‘ Tainui’ ki reira takoto ai mo etahira. Ka 
kitea e Tara-pounamu he wahi pai a reira mo tona heke, ka hoki ia 
ki te tiki i nga wahine me nga tamariki. Ka mauria mai ratou ki 
Mokau ano noho ai; ka toia a ‘ Tainui’ ki uta takoto ai, a, kaore i 
mahia he wharau mo te waka nei hei arai i te ra, i te hau, i te ua 
hoki. Ka tae te rongo ki a Hoturoa ko ‘ Tainui’ kei uta e ngaua ana 
e te hau e te marangai, ka pouri ia; ka mea ki ona tangata, “E 
haere! tikina to tatou waka; mauria mai ki konei takoto ai.” Ka 
haere nga tangata, ka tae ki Mokau ka hoea mai a ‘ Tainui’ ki Ka- 
whia nei takoto ai. Katahi a Hoturoa ka mea atu, ‘‘ Toia ki roto i te 
wao-ngahere takoto ai; ka pou he kowhatu mo te ihu, mo te kei, hei 
tohu mo te tatai o te roa o ‘ Tainui.’’’ A ka poua nga pou, ka hua- 
ina nga ingoa o nga pou, ko ‘ Hine’ to te kei, ko ‘Puna’ to te ihu. 
Ara, aua ingoa o aua kowhatu e rua e kiia ana he ingoa no nga punga 
o ‘Tainui,’ he kowhatu mai no Tawhiti mai. A, kei te tu tonu aua 
kowhatu i naia nei. ‘Ko enei korero he mea ata whakatakoto na 
Hoturoa ki roto i te Whare-wananga. Ko tetahi o nga punga i 
mahue atu ki Mokau; kei reira ano e takoto ana ki roto i te ana. 

Kati ake enei whakamarama mo ‘ Tainui’ i konei. 

Kahukura-rurukaha i a Te Ao-patari 


Tuoioi ia Te Moana-waipu 
Tama-o-rangi ia 


eee eee we 


1 Rangi-tahi 2 Tama-whare = Te Moana-waiwai 3 Te eres 


Ropa = Te Awe-para 


Te ese 
Kari 

Pakira 
Kakahu-rukuruku 
Weka 

Rahiri 

Te Uru-pare 


——_——_—$_$_——_$—_—— 
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Koia tenei te whakapapa mai o Tara-pounamu, o Ngati-Mutunga, 


o Ngati-Tama. 


Na, ko tenei ingoa, a Tara-pounamu, he ingoa no tenei motu ano; 
no te nohoanga i Kawhia ka kitea e noho ana a Ngati-Hikawai i 
reira. Ka tikina e nga tangata o ‘Tainui’ ka tangohia mai nga 
tamahine wahine a taua hapue rua-te-kau tuma te tokomaha o aua 
kotiro. I tetahi e mau ana te pounamu, he tara te ingoa, he penei te 
ahua. He tara wero manu, he mea whakamau ki runga i tetahi rakau 
mea ata tarai kia pai, kia ahua ngawari te ahua ka hohou aii nga 
whakatara i raro mai o te pure-maunga taura, a ka tae mai ki nga 
whakatara e kaniwha nei te ahua pa mai ki te mata, ka mutu atui 
reira te hohou ki te pito o te rakau. Ka oti ka kiia taua rakau he tao- 
wero-manu. E toru-te-kau, e wha-te-kau putu te roa o aua tao. A ko 
taua mata he pounamu. 

Ko taua kotiro i a ia nei taua tara-pounamu e mau ana, he tino 
kotiro pai rawa, a Hine-moana-te-waiwai, i moe i a Tama-whare; ka 
mahue te ingoa tuturu o Tara-pounamu, a Kopu-wai, ka kiia ko Tara- 
pounamu tona ingoa. Ko te pounamu tuatahi tena i tupono ki nga 
tangata o rungaia ‘Tainui.’ Ko taua tangata ko Tara-pounamu kua 
noho ki te tai-hau-a-uru ona uri, puta atu ki roto o Ngati-Mania-poto. 

Ko te pa nui i noho ai a Kahu-kura, ko Maru-wehi, kei Ure-nui 
i Taranaki ra. Na Mutunga nga tohu kei reira. 

Ko Tu-whakapau i moe ia Rau-niao, he wahine no Ngati-Hau o 
Whanganui; i riro herehere atu i te parekura i Te Rake-tawa i 


-Tangahoe. Te take o taua whawhai, he haere ki te kotikoti whenua, 


ka rokohanga atu a Whanganui i Tangahoe e noho ana; ka patua 
taua ope o Mutunga ka horo mai te nuinga. I a ratou e horo ana mai 
roto i te motu, ka tutaki ki etahi wahine i ro ngahere e kohi matai ana, 
tokowhitu ratou. Ka riro herehere mai ratou; koia nei tetahi o ratou 
i moe nei i a Tu-whakapau, tamaiti a Mutunga. Kati nei taku whaka- 
marama ake mo tenei wahanga o nga tangata o runga i a ‘ Tainui.’ 


KO NGATI-AWA. 


Na, he whakaatu tenei naku, ko Ngati-Awa tuturu, koia e takoto 


| mai ra i Whakatane, i Te Awa-o-te-atua. He uri era na Toi-kai-rakau 
_ kua korerotia ake ra. Kati, ko te Ngati-Awa i wehe atu ki te tai-hau- 
| a-uru ki Taranaki, e kiia nei ko Te Ati-Awa (tetahi whakahuatanga) 
| e penei ana: Ko Ngati-Awa to ratou ingoa tuturu, a no te mahi hiahia 
 tonu o ratou ki te haere, ka kiia ratou ko ‘Te Koro-Ati-Awa.’ Ka 
) tuturu te Ngati-Awa ki nga mea i noho i Whakatane. Koia tenei te 


; 
: 
; 
: 
: 
: 


whakapapa :— 
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Ko Toi-te-huatahi, 


(Ko Toi-kai-rakau e kiia ana) } ae Te Huia-rei 


| , 
Rongo-uaroa (f/ ia Ruarangi 
| . ] 
1 Rauru 2 Whatenga 3 Mahutonga 4 Awa-nui-a-rangi 


Ko Awa-nui-a-rangi he-poriro na Uenuku-rangi. Ka ki iho ia ki 
a Rongo-uaroa, ‘‘ Hei konei, E koe! E whanau to kopu he tamaiti 
tane, me tapa e koe he ingoa ko te awai kake ake ai au, ko Awa-nui- : 
a-rangi. A, e whanau e koe he wahine me tapa e koe ko Hine-Awa- 
nui-a-rangi.” Ka whanau he tane, ka tapaia ko Awa-nui-a-rangi:— 


Awa-nui-a-rangi ia Tane-kaha 


1 tee 2 te ee 3 ee 4 Vexsha = Hoewaka 
Potenahieehed 
Tama-haere 
Paki-whara 
Whetau-rangi 
Kuwha-roa 
Te ass 
Tutu-rauwha 
mts ipee 
Toka-haere 
Hape-nui 
Hape-roa 
Tai-mata-nui 


Tama-whakatara = 


1 Hine-aorangi 2 Uenuku 3 Hine-aurei 


Ko Uenuku ka puta atu ki a Kiri-kumara ma me ona hapu katoa, 
ki a Te Ati-Awa ma. 

Ko Hine-aorangi, i wahi iho tenei ki a Ngati-Awa i Whakatane 
tae atu ki Te Awa-o-te-atua. 

Ko Hine-aurei, i heke tenei ki a Ngati-Mutunga, ki a Ngati-Tama | 
katoa i Pari-ninihi ra, tae mai ki Waitara, ki Nga-Motu, ki Taranaki 
ka mutu atu. Ka mutu nei te wahi io ratou whakapapa i takoto ki 
roto ki te Whare-wananga; ma ratou e takitaki atu ki ko atu. 
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KO TURANGA-I-MUA RAUA KO TANE-ROA. 


Na, i korerotia ano e Nga-Waka-taurua, i tipu ake he take kino i 
waenganui i a Tane-roa raua ko Turanga-i-mua me o raua uri. Te 
take, ka hapu a Tane-roa i tona kopu, ka hia kai tangata ia. Ka mea 
atu a Uhenga-ariki, ‘EK Hine! Kowai koa he patunga mau?” Ka 

-mea atu a Tane-roa, “‘Patua a ‘ Papa-tukura’ ‘hei kai ake maku.” 
(He kuri tenei na Turanga-i-mua. Ko te toa i waiho kia ora ana ko 
‘Mata-whare.’) Ka mea atu te tane’, “ Akuanei he hé te mutunga o 
tenei take!” Ka mea atu a Tane-roa, ‘ Patua!’ Ka patua taua kuri, 

| ka mate ka taona, ka maoa ka kainga, ka pau; ko te kiri ka whaka- 

. whataia. Ka ahiahi ka hoki atu a ‘ Matawhare,’ te toa, ka ngaro mai 

ko ‘Papa-tukura.’ Ka kimihia; ka kitea ki te kainga o Tane-roa te 

) kiri; ka korerotia atu ki a Turanga-i-mua, “ Kua kitea to kuri; kei 
te kainga o Tane-roa e whata ana te kiri.” Ka haere a Turanga-i-mua, 
ka tae ki a Tane-roa, ka mea atu, “ Nawai i patu taku kuri?” Ka 


mea atu a Tane-roa, ‘Naku! He hiahia no toku kopu!” Ka meaa 
Turanga-i-mua, “To kino ki taku kuri! patu ai! Me whakatika atu 
koe, me haere atu i konei!” Ka mea atu a Tane-roa, “ Hei aha mau 


te kurina? Ka pa ko toku kopu he whare-tangata hei a i te mura o 
te ahi.” Ka mutu era korero ka mea a Tane-roa, ““E pai ana! Maku 
e neke atu ki te taha moana noho ai kia watea ai koe!” 

Noho rawa atu a Tane-roa ki Whiti-kau i te taha moana o Patea ; 
ka ara te whare, ko ‘Kaikapo.’ Ka rarahi nga tamariki a Tane-roa, 
ka tohutohu ia ki ana uri ka mea, “ E mate kai reka koutou, ko o kou- 


tou tuakana e taka mai rai to ratou kainga.” Heoi, enei kupu, he 


kino, kaore e tika kia penei te whanau kotahi ki a raua, ratou ranei. 
Koi mau koe ki tenei tu whakaaro, he tohu kino te tahuri mai o te 
whatitoka ki te tuarongo ka patu. Ki te tukitukia te whare kei whea 
he whakaruru mo te hau, mo te marangai. Ma te whare e ora ai te 
tangata i te tupuhi, ma te kai e ora ai te tangata o roto o te pa tu- 
watawata; ma te manaaki i te tangata e tu ai te mana—e wehi ai te 
tangata ki a koe. 

Ka wahi mai etahi o nga uri o Tane-roa ki Wai-rarapa nei, e noho 
ana; koia Ngai-Tane-roa e noho mai ra i Taumata i Hurunui-o-rangi. 
E noho mai ra hoki i Patea tai hau-a-uru. E kiia ana he Whare-maire 
a ‘Kai-kapo’ no nga urio Turi. Kati kua whakamaramatia e au te 
ahua o enei Whare-maire; he whare kino, ako whaiwhaia, patu- 


_ tangata, patu-kai hoki—no te ware ena tu whare, no nga iwi kino. 


TE HEKE A NGATI-AWA KI TE TAI HAU-A-URU 
Na, me whakamarama ano e au i tenei take: Ka tae mai tetahi 


_ wahanga o Ngati-Awa ki Pou-a-kani noho ai, i te taha marangai o 
Taupo. I heke mai ma Waikare-moana, puta rawa mai nei ki Pou-a- 
- kani noho ai. Rokohanga mai i reira e noho ana a Maru-wharanui, he 
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uri mai no Hoturoa. Ka roa e noho ana i reira, ka heke mai ki Tau- 
mata-mahoe noho ai. I reira a Tau-karihi e noho ana. Ka roa e noho 
ana, ka moea e Rongotea-tau-karihi te tamahine a Te Ata-o-rangi, a 
Hine-ata; no taua wehenga o Ngati-Awa ano taua wahine. Na ka ki 
atu a Tau-karihi, ‘“ Hoake tatou ki toku takiwa noho ai.” Na, ka 
haere mai ki Patea nei noho ai. 

A, ka tae ki tona wa ka haere te ope taua a nga uri a Turi, a 
Turanga-i-mua, ki a Ngati-Maru-iwi, ara, ki Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi, o 
Rua-tamore, o Te Pana-nehu, e noho ana i Okokii te takiwa o Urenui ; 
haere atu ki Tamaki, ki Hauraki, ka ahu mai nei ki Tauranga. Ka 
tae te taua o Turanga-i-mua ki Okoki, ka tahuri a Okoki, ka matea Te 
Ika-tuwhenua, he tangata rangatira tera no aua iwi nei e kiia ake ra. 
Ka taona; no te hukenga ake, kua pau katoai te ahi—kore rawa he 
wahi i toe. Ka hamuhamu nga tangata i nga pakapaka e mau ana i 
runga inga kowhatu. Koia i tapa ai e tana iwi ki rungai nga uri a 
Te Ika-tuwhenua, a Te Paka-kohi. 

Ka marama koutou, he uri nga iwi o tenei motu i moemoe ki roto i 
nga iwi i kiia ake nei, a Tini-o-Maruiwi, Tini-o-Rua-tamore, Tini-o- 
Pananehu, Tini-o-Pohokura, Tini-o-Tai-tawaro, 0 Awa-nui-a-rangi, 0 
Tara. A, no reira kia maharai uru tatou ki nga uri o Toi me ona uri 
kua kiia ake ra, kua uru hoki tatou ki rotoi nga toto o aua iwi nana rai 
noho te whenua i mua mai i a Toi me ona uri me ona hoa o tona heke 
mai; i te mea, koia ra a ratou wahine i whai uri ai ratou. E kore 
tenei e taia te whakapeka e tatou. Engari ko nga iwi i noho toitu, 
kaore i moemoe mai ki nga heke o te wai a Hoturoa ma nei, ko ena i 
patupatua haeretia nei e ratou e nga heke o muri, kia watea ai nga 
kainga, kia riro mai ai nga kotiro wahine hei wahine ma ratou. A 
Ngati-Kahungunu e pae haere nei i te taha rawhiti o nga motu nei, | 
kaore i puta ki waho i nga toto o aua iwi nei. No te meae ki ana | 
tatou he uri tatou no Whatonga, no Mahu-tonga, no Rauru, no Awa- | 
nui-a-rangi. Heoi, kua marama ai koe ki enei whakatakitaki aku. 

Na, koia te whakapapa o Maru-iwi :— 


Maru-iwi ia Pae-whenua 


: | | | | 
1 Te Hopuata 2 Haere-moana 3 Hau-paroa 4 Te Akaaka 5 Whakatara 


6 Mckan iG ie 
Hopuata ia Komako-riki 
Paeata 

Awatere 

Horohero 

Akanui 

Makawe-roa 

Te Ika-tuwhenua i a Horahia 


— 


Kati, kua oti ake te whakahaere e tatou nga take korero mo enei_ 
iwi katoa. 
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Te Ika-tuwhenua ia Horahia 
Te Pakakohi ia Wai-matua 


Na, kua korerotia ake e au Te Hoka-o-te-rangi me Hine-ata i moe 
‘ia Tau-karihi i heke mai ra ki Patea nei i te moenga o Hine-ataia 
Karihi. 
Na, ko Moana-nui i wehe atu ki roto i a Hotunui, nana a Hine- 
awepara i moe ra i a Maru-wharanui, ka puta mai ko Waita nana ra a 
Tara-moana, kei nga iwi o te kauru o Whanganui o ratou putanga. 

Kawakawa ia Wai-ngara 
Waipara 
Tawarau ia Karaua 


Na, ko Karaua, he uri mai na Maru-tuahu, ko Whanaunga, na 
Whanaunga ko Karaua i moe nei i a Tawarau. 


Whanui ia Pitorua 


No Ngati-Ira tenei wahine. Koia te take o Te Pakakohi ki Wai- 
pare, ki Anaura me era atu wahi i noho ai nga uri.o Whanui. 

Na, ko Puke-aruhe, kei roto i a Ngati-Tama, i a Ngati-Mutunga. 

Ko Poho-kura, i aia tetahi whenua kei te takiwa o Tarawera o 
Taupo, i tapaia e ia hei ingoa mona taua whenua a Poho-kura, a, i heke 
atu tenei o nga uri o Maru-iwi ki reira noho ai. 

Ko Mokau, i aranga ai a Mokau awai ko atu o Pari-ninihi ra, a, 
kaore au e kaha ki te ki i pewheatia tenei o ana uri. 

Ko Poho-kura tenei, nana ra te tamahine i haere ra ia ki a Toi-te- 
hua-tahi ki atu ai kia homai tona tamahine, a Piopio, i riro herehere 
ra ia ia, kia hoki raua ki Okoki. I moe nei a Piopio i a Atakore 
mokopuna a Toi. 


TE HEKE A NGATI-MAMOE KI TE WAI-POUNAMU. 

E ki ana a Tu-raukawa, a Nga-Waka-taurua, a Hauauru o 
Whanganui nei (enei he tino kaumatua pukenga-korero) i a matou i 
Pito-one i te tau 1841, he tino tika ana aua iwi nei, a Tini-o-Maru-iwi, 
Tini-o-Rua-tamore, Tini-o-Pananehu, Tini-o-Koau-pari, Tini-o-Tai- 
tawaro. Ko tetahi o nga hapu o nga iwi nei i heke atu ki Ara-pava, 
ko Ngati-Mamoe; i Te Wairoa, i Mohaka, i Here-taunga e noho ana. 
He iwi nui tenei no roto i auaiwi ikiia ake ra. Ko Orotu te tino 
tangata rangatira o taua iwi—o Ngati-Mamoe—koia te moana i Ahu- 
tiri i kiia ai ko Te Whanganui-o-Orotu. Na Rangi-tanei pana enei 
iwi ki Ara-paoa, na Ngati-Kahungunu hoki. 


KA HAERE A TURANGA-I-MUA KI RARO. 
I muri iho o te nohoanga ki Matangi-reia i Patea nei, ka whaka- 
| tika a Turanga-i-mua me ona taua, ka haere ki raro, ara, ki te pito atu 
ki Pari-ninihi, ahu.atu ki Akarana. Ko te ingoa o tona pa, ko Tamaki. 
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Ka noho i reira, ka ara te pakanga i reira; ka mate te iwi kainga i a 
Turanga-i-mua me tona ope. I a Kauika te atua, koia hoki te tohunga 
o taua ope. 

Ko Te Rohutu, he pa kei te taha marangai o Waitara, o te ngutu 
awa, taua pa. Ko Arapawa-nui, he pa tenei kei ko mai o Pari-ninihi; — 
enei pa, no mua. Ko Te Kerikeringa he pa kei uta o Waitara tenei 
pa. Kei te kautawa ki te marangai. Puke-rangiora, kei te taha tonga 
o Waitara awa. Kei uta ano o te awa ko Otaraua, kei raro mai kei te 
taha marangai o te awa, he pa ano tenei. Ko Rarotonga kei te ngutu 
awa o Wai-o-ngana awa, kei te taha tonga te pa nei a Rarotonga. Ko 
Te Rewarewa he pa ki te taha marangai o Wai-whakaiho; ko Otaka, 
he pa ano enei, no mua noa atu. 

Ko Te One-potakataka te pa tahuri teneii mate aia Titahi i Tamaki, 
ara, i Akarana. Ka mutu, kaore i pai a reira ki a Turanga-i-mua me ~ 
tona taua, he kore kai no reira, he kino hoki no te whenua tetahi. Ka 
haere mai ma Roto-rua, ka tika mai ma Waikare-moana, ka puta ki 
Mohaka, tae mai ki Ahuriri, ka ara te pa o te iwi nei, ka tapaia. ko 
Karaka-nui—he karaka hoki to ratou 6 haere maii a ratou e haere ra. 
Ka rongo a Rangi-tane i Mohaka, i Tutae-kuri, ka tikina, ka torona 
taua pa. Ko Pitahi raua ko Mokonui i haere kite mataki i taua pa. 
Te taenga atu ka patua, ka mate era. Ka roa, ka tonoa atu ano e Te | 
Pukaka-nui, tokowha; kotahi i tomo ki roto i te pai te po, kotahi i 
noho i waho titiro atu ai. Ka noho tahi me te ope, ka rangona i a 
Turanga-i-mua—te rangatira o te ope nei—ka ki atu a Taupua ki etahi 
tai-tamariki o te ope nei, “‘ Hoake tatou ki waho nei whakatangitangi 
weka ai ma tatou.” Ka whakaae mai nga tangata tokorua. Ka puta 
mai ki waho, motu rawa mai ki te whanga ka hopukia e nga hoa, ka 
mauria mai hei herehere ma ratou. Tae mai ki Te Poho-o-tutaki, ki — 
te pa o Ngati-Mamoe, ka uia aua herehere ra, ‘“‘No whea koutou?” 
Ka, ki atu, ‘‘ No Hawaiki matou. Iu mai matou ki te hau-auru; ka 
haere mai nei ki te whakataki i te whenua, i te pai o te whenua.” Ka 
patai, ‘‘ Kowai to koutou ariki?” Kamea mai raua, “Ko te tama 
matua a Turi, ko Turanga-i-mua.” “A! ehia koutou?” Ka mea 
raua, “HK toru rau tuma.” Ka mutu ka tikina ka whawhaitia a ka 
hinga a Rangi-tane ia Turanga-i-mua me tona ope nei. 

Ka maunu mai a Turanga-i-mua, ka whaia mai, ka mate tana ope 
ki Te Wai-kopiro nei, i a Rangi-tane, ia Ngati-Mamoe. Ka horo atu 
etahi me Turanga-i-mua, ka piki i Rua-hine; ka whaia mai, mau raua 
ake ko te pa o Toro, i runga mai o Pou-hangina uei. Ka mate a 
Tauranga-i-mua i konei, a Kaufka, a Te Noho-parae, a Kaka-riki, a 
Tu-whare, a Po-tahi, a Marangai. E rua rau tuma te matenga i a 
Rangi-tane i konei.. Ka horo atu nga morehu i te nuku o te whenua, 
ka tae atu nga morehu ki a Turi; ka whakaatu, kua mate a Turanga- 
i-mua, ka pa te pouri ki a Turi, ka haere ka iseairebdre ses i runga i te 
pari o Patea. Ka mate taua koroua. 
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oS eee 


NGA WHARE-WANANGA I TE RANGI. , 
_ Ko tenei whare, ko Matangi-reia, no Io tenei whare; ko te whare 
tenei i tae ai a 'Tane-matua ki te tiki i te wananga a Rangi, kia homai 
te wananga mo Papa-tua-nuku. Ko Rangi-atea, ko te whare tera i 
takoto ai te wananga, ite Ahu-rewa, i roto i te Rau-roha, i te paonga 
Whatu-kura, o nga Marei-kura, o Te Toi-o-nga-rangi. Ko Te Pu-moto- 
moto te tataui te takere e tuwhera ana te tomokanga. Ko Uru-rangi 
te tataue uru ai ki Te Toi. Ko Whakamoe-aritki, he whare tera no 
Ruatau, no Aitu-pawa, no Rehua, no Pono-aua, e kiia nei ko Te Tini- 
| o-Ponoaua. Ko Whare-kura, tenei whare kei Rangi-tamaku nei e tu 
| ana—koia tenei te whare i tauiratia-ai te whare ki a Tua-nuku nei, a, 
| waiho iho hei ingoa ano, ko Whare-kura,i whata ai te wananga a Tane, 
}me nga Whatu hoki. Ko Tangi-te-wiwini, he whare ano teneii tu ki 
Irihia i Tawhiti-pa-mamao, ki Te Hono-i-wairua. 


TE WHARE-KURA I OAKURA. 

Ko Hau-tauira (? Ha-tauira), ko Rau-matangi, ko Maunga-roa, ko 
Te Hape, ko Taua-rau, ko Whatongo (sic), ko Tu-kapua, ko Te Aka- 
aka-whenna, i riro mai i konei te papa-tatau 0 Whakamoe-arthi o 
rawahi, o Manaia, i te heke mai o ‘ Kura-hau-po,’ ai tu taua whare ki 
te tai-hauauru, ki Oakura. Ka whakaturia taua whare ka tapaia te 
ingoa o taua whare, ko reira ano te ingua; ko te take, mo te pa-paepae, 
he kiri-kara te ahua o taua kowhatu, he whero. 


TAMA-AHUA ME RAUMATI. 
Ko Tama-ahua i moe i a Tauranga, nana a Raumati. Ko tetahio 
ona wahine ko Kau-whanga-roa, nana a Rakai-nui-kapua. He whaka- 
ma i te takanga o tona maro-aroaro—o ‘ Tauhere’—ka whakama ia i 
te katanga a ona wahine, he tehe hoki ia. Ka mea ia ki ona wahine, 
“He aha ta korua e kata? Na, ka pa kaore i pipitia e korua ki te 
huare, e tau ai korua te kata pakohe i kona. Maku ra e romaki e kata 
aiano korua. Makue roro ki te wai-hoe ki Tawhiti-nui, ki Hawaiki 
i runga i te au-kume o Hine-moana, e kore korua e kata.” Ka haere 
a Tama-ahua ki te poroporoaki ki tona tuahine, ia Tapuwae, kei Te 
Iringa te kainga i noho ai ia, i te iwi o tana tane, o Te Kahui-maunga. 
_Ka poroporoaki, ‘‘ Hei konei noho ake ai; e hoki ana au ki te wa kainga 

ki Hawaiki. Mau, E koe! e titiro ki te ra whiti ka kite koe i taku 
-abua e ura mai ana i te pu-aotanga o te ata, ka moltio koe kua ea ahau 
_ki te uranga mai o te ra, ki Hawaiki. E kite koe, ka marama koe kua 
u au ki uta.” 

T te haerenga o Tama-ahua ka mahia tona waka, a ‘Te Moana- 
waewae,’ ka karangatia e ia te kauika pakake kia whakawhitia ia ki 
-yawahi ki Hawaiki. I tona whitianga ka tukua mai te haeata kia 
tau ki runga o Poua-kai—koia i mau ai te haeata ki reira mau aii te 
tatu. Ka mohio te tuahine kua u ia ki uta. 
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Ko nga wahine a Tama-ahua tokorua nei, i kata ai ki tenei mea, ki § 
te tehe, he mea tuatahi tera mea ki a raua te tehe. Kaore he pera i | 
roto i to raua ake iwi, i Te Kahui-tara, e kiia ra ko Te Kahui-maunga, 
kaore, ko Te Kahui-tara ke te ingoa o to raua hapu—ki etahi whaka- j 
hua, ko Ngai-Tara, He uri eneina Te Kahui-tara. No runga enei § 
iwi i a ‘ Kura-hau-po,’ no mua atu eneiia Turi ma i u mai aij. ' 


KA WERA A ‘TE-ARAWA’ I A RAUMATI, 

Ko Raumati tenei, nana nei i tahu a ‘Te Arawa’ ki te ahi, i uta 

ake o Kaituna awa i Maketu ra. Te take i tahuna ai, mo te matenga 

‘o Tama-homai-kai, taina o Tama-ahua i roto o te ope a Turanga-i-mua } 

ra, i mate ki tetahi o nga whawhaii tupono atu ki a ratou e ahu mai } 

ana i Taranaki ki Rotorua, na ka ahu mai nei ki Waikare-moana, tae 
mai nei ki Mohaka nei. Ko Tama-ahua :— 


41 Tama-kaka = Tuarohea 

40 Punga-teretere = Puatau 
Kawakawa = Manihi 
Rua-tau-nui = Hine-turi 
‘Te Akaaka-whenua = Murihau 
Tu-poto = Oneone 
Tahu-mutu = Tau-awhea 
Tu-ngutu = Puapua 
Manoki = Te Raranga 
Horowai = Hine-turama 
Whakaroto = Tu-whenua 

30 Hui-whenua = Uruhau 
Tama-kai-tahi = Te Manga-wai 
Rua-riki = Punga-wai 
Pirongia = Rahotu 
Kahukura = Waitaha 
Te Iringa-whakatau = Wai-hape 
Ha-taupeka = Waitau 
Ha-tauira = Wairau 

22 Tama-ahua = Tauranga 
Rau-mati = (nana i tahu a‘ Te Arawa’) 


Koja nei tona whakapapa o tenei tangata i korero ake ai au mo te | 
weranga o ‘Te Arawa’ waka neiite ahi. Na taua tangata i tahu hei | 
ngaki i te mate nana, no tona papa, no Tama-homai-kai, taina o | 
Tama-ahua. E hara a Hatauira i te heke ia Turi, Kaore! No te 
heke i a Whatonga ia, i runga i a ‘Kura-hau-po.’ He tangata-whenua | 
tenei no roto ia Tapere-nui, ara, he ingoa tenei no te whare o Wha- 
tonga, o Tapere-nui-o- Whatonga. 

Ka kitea ki te au o te ahi e tu ana te paca i te taha tuo te rangi, ' 
ka mohiotia kua wera a ‘Te Arawa’ite ahi. Na, ka tikina ka toro 
na; koia ano kua wera i te ahi. Ka whakahaeretia, mehemua nawai 
itahu. Ka rangona kua tae mai a Raumati ki Tauranga ki te iwi o 
tona whaea; ka mohiatia na Raumati i tahu hei ngaki-mate mo tona 


'Tapuae-tahi-a-Tara, E whanau he kohine, waiho he ingoa te rehunga 
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papa, mo Tama-homai-kai. Ka whakatika a Ngati-Ohomai-rangi ki 


\te ngaki mate mo to ratou waka. He mea tipn na Hatu-patu [Hautu- 


patu in orig.] ki te tipu a Whakatau, i mate ai a Rau-mati. Na taua 


| tipu i horoa ai te pari, ka mate ai a Rau-mati i taua horo, ka hoki te 
| taua nei ki Maketu. 


TARA O NGAI-TARA, ME TIMUAKI. 
Ko Toka-a-tara, ara, ko Tara 1a Hine-ruhiruhi. No Ngati-Rahiri 


‘tenei wahine. He ope haere atu no Tara ki Waihi, i te taha marangai 


.o Waitara, i tua atu o Wai-papa, ko Te Taniwha te pa. Ka moea taua 
wahine e Tara. I tewaka hapo a Ruhiruhiia Tara, ka tae atu te rongo 
kua mate te whaea o Tara, a Hotu-wai-para. .Ka hoki mai a Tara, 
ki Whanganui-a-Tara, ka poroporoaki iho a Tara ki te wahine, “ Hei 


‘konei! E whanau to kopu he tamaroa, me tapa e koe hei ingoa moku, 


mai o aku mata ki a koe.” I muri ka whanau he tamaroa, ka tapaia 
ko Tapuae-o-Tara. 


Tapuae = Miro 
Taniwha = Wai-whiri 
Tahau-nui = Wairiki 
Orooro = Hina-maunu 
Taha-rangi = Waipu 
Toka-a-Tara = Ururoa 
Tu-tanuku = Kokohine 
Hine-wairangi — Taharengi 
Nga-whawhata = Punui 
Timuaki = Waiwai 


tuarua, i a Tuahoanga, ko Potihi-roa te tungane. Koia nei te tangata 
i haere tuatahi ki te tiki pou-namu i Ara-hura. Ko Timuaki, no muri 
mai ka whai atu a Waiwai, a Potiki-roa, a i mate atu a Tua-hoanga ki 
tera motu, i paea te waka ki te akau, ko te tungane i ora; i moe i a te 
tamahine a Manga-huru, i a Puna-te-rito-rangi. Kati tenei. 


wei Pe ee 


THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


. PART TI. 
TE KAUWAE-RARO, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAL.’ 


Written out by H. T. Wuartanoro. 
Translated by S. Percy Smirx. 


CH:-APTER XI. 
(Told by Te Matorohanga. ) 


The reason why details of the other canoes are not here given—Of Toi-te-huatahi | 
—‘Tainui’ and ‘Te Arawa’ canoes—The Migration of Tara-pounamu—The 
Ngati-Awa tribe—Turanga-i-mua and Tane-roa—Ngati-Awa migrate to the | 
West Coast—Ngati-Mamoe migrate to the South Island—The expedition of 
Turanga-i-mua to the North—The heavenly Whare-wananga—The Whare- 
kura at O-akura—Tama-ahua and Raumati—The burning of ‘Te Arawa’ 
canoe—Tara, of Ngai-Tara and Timuaki. 


[Tue following Chapter is somewhat fragmentary but, nevertheless, | 
throws light on several important points in Maori History which is 
not to be gathered from other sources. | 


Noes I desired to recite the history of all the canoes [of the 

fourteenth century] in order that it might be made clear the 
places they came from, and the causes why they left the islands of the } 
ocean and Hawaiki. But it has been objected that it is not appro- | 
priate to recite the histories of outside tribes, but only our own. This | 
is a wrong view. The Whare-wananga was a place where all important | 
histories were collected—it dealt with the gods, the heavens, the stars, 
the suns, the moons,! the hauwhanga? of the heavens, the winds, the 


1. The Sage merely puts the sun and moon in the plural form to accord with 
grammatical rules—not that he intended to imply there was more than one of each. 


2. Kauwhanga, means the space that laid between and separated the twelve | 
heavens one from the other. The word is also used in one other case only, viz. : | 
for the four stones that encompass the fire-places in a sacred building, such asa 
Whare-wananga ; the ordinary name of such stones, in a common building, is taku- 
ahi. 


' 
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clouds, and extending down to Papa-tua-nuku [The Earth], and all 
things pertaining thereto, as also to man, and of all subjects that were 
| considered as appropriate to be taught in the Whare-wananga, in order 
| that such knowledge might be correctly transmitted to the descendants 
of the tribes. If anything was considered as unfit, it was cast aside, 
and not taught in the Whare-wananga, and was then relegated to the 
assemblies on the winter nights, as mere stories to amuse. It was in 
| these latter assemblies that clever, brave, and quick youngsters, able 
| to retain what they heard, were selected to join the ranks of the youths 
‘in the Whare-wananga to be taught concerning the ‘ Toi-o-nga-rangi’ 
[the uppermost Heaven, i.e., the most sacred things], and to be able 
themselves to teach thereafter. But, enough! the elders wish these 
\things excluded—Let it be so. 


TOI-TE-HUATAHI. 

After Te Matorohanga had thus ended, I [the Scribe] said to him, 
“‘Recite the pedigree of Toi-te-huatahi descending to him, his father 
and mother also—also to Kupe.” The following is the recital of that 
pedigree :—[see the Maori text Chap. XI.] 

That is all of that; you must look up the descendants of Tama-ki- 

‘te-hau who married Hine-rau-tipu, to find the father of Toi, the line 
which descends from Te Hau-te-horo, whose wife was Kaiwai.? You 
clearly understand that Toi was a great chief. Hence was it I said 
that Tamatea-ariki-nui followed him to Aotea-roa, because, at that 
time, the fires of Toi and Whatonga had become cold ashes here [i.e., 
they had passed away, almost forgotten]. Hence it was that ‘Tamatea 
dwelt [on.a visit] at Port Nicholson, the home of Tara [Whatonga’s 
son] and his people on his way to Arapaoa [South Island] when 
‘Takitimu’ canoe was left in the south with Tu-taka-hinahina and 
others. [Afterwards to return to Hawaiki, says the Scribe. | 


TAINUI AND TE ARAWA CANOES 
(Fourteenth Century) 

My narrative will now return to the time, and I will explain the 
reason, that Hotu-roa [Captain of ‘ Tainui,’ see Chapter X. | went off 
to see Tamatea-ariki-nui, when ‘Takitimu’ anchored off Whanga- 
paraoa [east side of Bay of Plenty]; both he and Nga-Toro-i-rangi 
‘went off. This is the reason: Hotu-roa and Nga-Toro’ were both. 
related to Tamatea; presently I will show the connection. Do not you 
‘forget to remind me. 

After Tamatea had departed for Muri-whenua [North Cape] in the 
north, Hotu-roa and his people came to the conclusion that it was not 
‘advisable for them [and the people of ‘Te Arawa’] to live together, 


| 


_.. ow By Sée the longipedigree beginning» with Muri-ranga-whenua:in Chapter: X. 
/Tama-ki-te-haulis thirty-three generations from the year; 1900:: 


: 
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lest troubles should arise amongst them, like those in Tahiti. Hotu- 
roa therefore said to his people, ‘‘ Let us proceed to some other part j 
of this island arid search for a home for ourselves.” All parties 
consented to this. That was one of the reasons; another was on 
account of the deceit of Te Arawa people about their whale. When } 
‘Tainui’ first arrived at Whanga-paraoa, a whale had drifted ashore 
there. They obtained some flax from which they made a long rope, 

and tied one end to the whale, and fastened the other to a tree ashore. § 
Then ‘Tai-nui’ was hauled up on the beach, and the crew went to 
explore the land and find a suitable place to settle on; they were 
overtaken by night, and remained at the spot they had selected. 


After them * Te Arawa’ canoe arrived at Whanga-paraoa, and saw 
the whale lying there with the rope attached. They knew from the } 
canoe that it belonged to Hotu-roa’s party, and that theirs was the | 
rope tied to the whale. These people now made a rope for themselves, | 
and scorched the flax at the fire so that it might appear dry; then | 
they set to work to do the same with the leaves, etc,, they used at their 
camping place, so that the others might think they [‘Te Arawa’] had | 
been there some time. After this they fastened the rope of scorched } 
flax, of Tama-te-kapua, [Captain of ‘Te Arawa’]to the whale, and | 
placed it beneath that of the ‘Tainui’ men, and buried the shore part 
in the sand. 


When the ‘ Tainui’ men returned to cut up their whale [for food ], 
they beheld another rope attached ; they asked whose it was, and were | 
told it belonged to the men of Te Arawa. (But I am wrong in saying | 
of Te Arawa—that was the name of their canoe—Ngati-Oho-mai-rangi | 
was the original name of their tribe, even from Hawaiki.5) Hotu-roa 
and his people declared the whale was theirs—“ It was our canoe that | 
arrived first, and ours was the first rope attached.’’ Tama-te-kapua 
replied, ‘‘Not so! It was our canoe arrived first! and ours was the, 
first rope attached.” ‘The rope of Tama-te-kapua was then taken up ; : 
it was quite dry [and not green flax like the other]. Then their camp 
was examined; truly it was so! the leaves, etc., were quite dry, as | 
well as those of their shelters, all had been scorched [to deceive]. | 
And so Hotu-roa’s side was defeated, and the whale became the 
possession of Tama-te-kapua and his party. Hence was Hotu-roa | 
down hearted, and gave the command to his people to depart. 


4. Hence the name, Whenea'p ~paraoa, Whale Bay. 


5. It was only in later years, ‘after ‘Te Arawa’ canoe had been burnt by | 
Raumati (see ‘‘ Memoirs,” Vol. I.) that the tribe took the name of Te Arawa, 
which they bear to this day. On account of the dispute over the whale, the tribe | 
has been called by other tribes, ‘ Te Arawa mangai nui ’—the big mouthed Arawa— 
due to their strenuous upholding of their fictitious claim to the whale. 


Se 
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THE MIGRATION OF TARA-POUNAMU. 
‘Tainui’ was launched, and they directed their course to the north 


and eventually reached Kawhia [on the west coast, North Island]. 


After they had landed and been living there some time, Tara-pounamu 
expressed his desire to explore other parts, to the south, beyond Ka- 
whia. Hotu-roa and his people consented to this, and he said, ‘“ Be 
very careful in taking care of our canoe.” And so Tara-pounamu and 
his companions started, and went down the coast southward to Mokau, 
into which river ‘ Tainui’ entered and was left there for a time. Tara- 
pounamu discovered in that district a suitable place for his party,® and 


then returned to fetch the women and children. They were all brought 


to Mokau to live, and ‘ Tainui’ was hauled up there; but they did not 
build a shed to keep off the sun, the wind and rain. When the news 


reached Hotu-roa that ‘ Tainui’ was ashore being exposed to the wind 
and storms, he was much annoyed, and said to his men, ‘‘Go! fetch 


back our canoe, bring it here to lie.” The men went to Mokau, and 
then paddled ‘Tainui’ back to Kawhia; after which Hotu-roa said, 
‘Drag the canoe into the clump of wood and let her lie there ; then 
erect pillars at the bow and the stern as a sign to us of the length of 
Tainui” The stone pillars were set up and they were named ‘ Hine’ 
at the stern, and ‘Puna’ at the bow. It is said these were the names 
of the anchors of ‘ Tainui,’ they were stones brought from Tahiti, and 
they stand there still. This matter was deposed to by Hotu-roa in the 
Whare-wananga. One of the anchors was left at Mokau, and is there 
now inacave. [According to the Taranaki accounts, Tara-pounamu 


settled down at Waiiti, some twelve miles south of Mokau—see 


Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XVII., p. 4, for the subsequent. 
history of these people. Plate 5, p. 2, same volume, shows the pillars 
marking the resting place of ‘Tainui’; they are eighty-six feet apart, 
and this indicates the length of this ocean-going canoe. ] 

[Here follows a brief table of Tara-pounamu’s descendants—see 
the Maori Chapter XI.— but I do not see the connection unless Kahu- 
kura was his son. The Ngati-Tama—south of Mokau—and Ngati- 
Mutunga of Urenui north Taranaki are said, in part, to descend from 
him.] 

This name of Tara-pounamu originated in this island. When the 
‘Tainui’ people settled at Kawhia they found the Ngati-Hikawai tribe 
living there. The men of ‘Tainui’ went and took many of their 


young women, more than twenty-five of them. One of them possessed 


a piece of pounamu [jadeite] called a tara, or barb, it was a barb for 


| spearing birds, and had been fixed on to a carefully prepared piece of 


wood [bird-spear], whilst the wood is soft [green ?] the barb is fixed 
on below the place where the string is fastened, coming down in the 


6. They settled at Waiiti— North Taranaki.—See ‘ Taranaki Coast,’ p. 109. 
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barbs from the point. . . . When completed it is called a bird-spear, }} 
often thirty and forty feet long. This barb was made of jadeite. 

The young woman who owned this barb, was a very fine girl, 
Hine-moana-te-waiwai by name, and she was first married to Tama- § 
whare, and then Kopu-wai abandoned his old name and took that of ) 
‘Tara-pounamu. This was the first piece of jadeite that the ‘Tainui” 
people came across. This man Tara-pounamu’s descendants dwell on 
the west coast, and extend even to the Ngati-Mania-poto people [of jj 
inland Waipa river, and the head of the Mokau river J. 

The great ya where Kahu-kura lived was Maru-wehi at Urenui, | 
Taranaki, where the Ngati-Mutunga tribe lives [Maru-wehi is an old 
pa on the north headland at. the mouth of Urenui, twenty-two miles § 
north of New Plymouth]. 

Tu-whakapau [not mentioned in the pedigree, but see Table 
XXXTIIa. in ‘Taranaki Coast’) married Rau-niao, a woman of} 
Ngati-Hau of Whanganui; she was taken a prisoner at the battle of 
Te Rake-tawa near Tangahoe [in the Patea District, South Taranaki |. 
The reason of that battle was this: [some people of Mutunga] went 
to seize land, and found the Whanganui people at Tangahoe; the | 
party of Mutunga were beaten and fled. As they retreated through | 
the forest, they came across a party of women gathering forest foods; | 
there were seven of them, and they were brought away as prisoners; | 
afterwards one of them was married to Tu-whakapau, son of Mutunga | 
{who was grandson of Uru-pare—see Chapter XI. of the Maori text]. | 


THE NGATI-AWA TRIBE. | 
Now, this is an explanatian of mine; the original and proper | 
Ngati-Awa are those that live at Whakatane and Te Awa-o-te-atua 
[Bay of Plenty]. They are the descendants of Toi-kai-rakau whose | 
history has been given. Now, the Ngati-Awa that separated off to 
the western coast of Taranaki, who are called Te Ati-Awa (which is | 
one pronunciation) are thus accounted for: Ngati-Awa is their proper | 
and original name, and, in consequence of their wandering habits they 
have beeh called Koro-Ati-Awa. Ngati-Awa of Whakatane are there- 
fore the true tribe of that name, and this is the descent :— 


Toi-te-huatahi = Te Huia-rei 
or Toi-kai-rakau | 


Rongo-ue-roa = Ruarangi 
| 


| | ; | 
1 Rauru 2 Whatonga 3 Mahutonga 4 Te Awa-nui-a-rangi 


Awa-nui-a-rangi [the eponymous ancestor of Ngati-Awa] was a 
bastard by Uenuku-rangi [not the man of that name shown in the 
Genealogical Tables in this volume, but one of the minor gods, one of 


: 
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| the seventy children of Rangi and Papa—Heaven and EKarth—says 


the Scribe. See his position as god, No. 60, ‘‘ Memoirs,” Vol. III., 
p. 118.] He said to Rongo-ue-roa, ‘‘ Farewell, O thou! If a male 
child is born to thee hereafter, name him from the awa (river) from 
whence I ascend, Awa-nui-a-rangi. And if a girl, call her Hine-awa- 
nui-a-rangi [Lady-the great river of heaven ]. 

. [Then follows the genealogical descent as in the the original Maori 
text, Chapter XI., down to Hine-aorangi, 2 Uenuku, 3 Hine-aurei, 
about whom the Sage says :—] 

| Uenuku’s descendants are with Kiri-kumara [our well known ally 

in the Maori wars at Taranaki, of the ‘ sixties ’—long since dead] and 

| his hapu, and Te Ati-Awa. 

| Hine-aorangi, her descendants are amongst Ngati-Awa of Whaka- 

_tane and Te Awa-o-te-atua [Bay of Plenty]. 

 _Hine-aurei, her descendants are Ngati-Mutunga, Ngati-Tama of 
Pari-ninihi, including those at Waitara and Nga-Motu, ending with 
the Taranaki tribe. The above are all the names that were preserved 
in the Whare-wananga ; let their descendants carry the lines on. 

[The narrative then repeats the interview between Turi and Tama- 
tea, which has been given in Chapter X., and goes on as follows :—] 


TURANGA-I-MUA AND TANE-ROA. 
Whilst Tamatea-ariki-nui was with Turi at the mouth of the 
Whanganui river, the child of Turanga-i-mua, Turi’s eldest son, was 
born. ‘Tamatea said to him, ‘Call your child after me.” This was 


agreed to, and the child was named Tamatea. 


Now, it was told to me by Nga- Waka-taurua [of Ngati-Rua-nui, of 
Patea, who was a well known old man in the sixties, and very learned } 
when we met at Tai-porohe-nui, that a serious trouble arose between 
Tane-roa and Turanga-i-mua [Turi’s children] and their descendants. 
The cause was, when Tane-roa was pregnant she desired some meat. 
Uhenga-ariki, her husband said, ‘‘O Lady! who indeed shall be killed 
for you?” Tane-roa replied, “Kill ‘Papa-tukura’ as food for me.” 
(This was a dog belonging to Turanga-i-mua, the male named ‘ Mata- 
whare’ was saved.) Said her husband, “ Presently there will be 


trouble about this!”? Tane-roa said in reply, *‘ Kill it!” So the dog 
| was killed and then cooked and eaten, and the skin was hung up. In 
| the evening ‘ Mata-whare,’ the male dog returned home, but ‘ Papa- 
-tukura’ did not. It was then searched for, and the skin was seen at. 


- Tane-roa’s home; this was reported Turanga-i-mua—* Your dog has. 
been found, the skin is hanging up at Tane-roa’s house.” Turanga- 
_j-mua went to Tane-roa and asked, ‘‘ Who was it killed my dog?’ 
_Tane-roa replied, ‘I did! It was a desire for flesh on my part!” 
- 'Turanga-i-mua then said, ‘‘Thy evil to my dog! to kil it! You shall 


arise from here and depart!” ‘Tane-roa said, “ O! what consequence 
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was the dog to you? My child is more important than the fame of 
the fire.” After this Tane-roa said, ‘‘It is well! I will remove to the ff 
side of the sea so you may be rid of me.” / 

So Tane-roa removed from there [south side of Patea river] to} 
Whitikau [a few miles north of Patea] where the house ‘ Kai-kapo’ 
was built. When the children of Tane-roa had grown up she directed 
them, saying, ‘‘Should you desire sweet food, there are your elder § 
relatives living at their village.” Now, this was a very evil saying, it j 
is not right that relatives should thus say of one another. Do not you j 
hold fast to similar doings, it is a very ad thing for the door to turn 
upon the back of the house. If a house is destroyed, where is there a 
shelter from the winds and the storms? The house gives shelter from j 


other men is mdna acquired, and men will fear you.” [i.e., respect 
you. | 

Some of Tane-roa’s descendants migrated to Wai-rarapa, and are }} 
there still; for instance Ngai-Tane-roa, who live at Taumata, at 
Hurunui-o-rangi.7? Some remain on the west coast, at Patea. It is 
said that ‘Kai-kapo’ was a whare-maire [house of teaching] belonging 
to the descendants of Turi. Enough! I have already explained about 
this kind of house, they were ‘houses of evil, where witch-craft, man- 
destroying, food-destroying were taught—they were the houses of the | 
plebeians, and evil-minded people. [See Chapter I., ‘‘ Memoir,” Vol. 
III. ] 


THE MIGRATION OF NGATI-AWA TO THE WEST COAST. 


I will now explain this matter: One division of Ngati-Awa came | 
{from Whakatane] to Pou-o-kani and dwelt there, on the north side | 
of Lake Taupo. They migrated by way of Waikare-moana Lake, and | 
so made their way through to Pou-o-kani. On their arrival there they | 
found Maru-whara-nui in occupation ; he was a descendant of Hotu- 
roa [Captain of the ‘Tainui’]. After staying there a long time they | 
removed to Taumata-mahoe [the forest country west of the Tanga- | 
rakau branch of the Whanganui river—about forty-five miles due east | 
of New Plymouth] and there dwelt. They found Tau-karihi living 
there, and after some time Rongotea-tau-karihi {not the man of the | 
same name, the grandfather of Turi*] married Hine-ata the daughter 
of Te Ata-o-rangi of that division of Ngati-Awa. Then Tau-karihi 
said, ‘‘ Let us all go to my district and live there,’ and so they all | 
came to Patea to dwell. 

Now in due course of time, a war-party of Turi’s descendants under | 
his son Turanga-i-mua went against the [tangata-whenua tribes] Te | 


7. See the old song, page 135, ‘‘ Taranaki Coast,’’ for confirmation of this. 
8. See Table XXXVIII., p. 131, ‘“‘ Taranaki Coast.”’ 
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Tini-o-Maruiwi, Rua-tamore, and Te Pana-nehu, who dwelt at Okoki 
at Urenui [the Okoki ya is twenty-four miles north of New Plymouth]; 
and from thence on to Tamaki [Auckland Isthmus] and to Hauraki, 
and then on to Tauranga in the Bay of Plenty. When the party of 
Turanga-i-mua arrived at Okoki, they took that pa, and Te Ika-tu- 
whenua, one of the chiefs of the tribes named, was killed there. The 
body was cooked, but when the oven was opened the body was all 
burnt, not a part was left. The men gathered round and ate the 
scraps adhering to the stones. Hence is the name Paka-kohi [scrap- 
collectors] given to the descendants of Te Ika-tu-whenua. 
You must understand, the tribes of this island are the descendants 
‘of intermarriages with the people named—Tini-o-Maru-iwi, Tini-o- 
ua-tamore, Tini-o-Pana-nehu, Tini-o-Pohokura, Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. 
(all tangata-whenua] of Awa-nui-o-rangi, of Tara, etc. And remember 
that we all descend from Toi, his offspring, and those mentioned above ; 
‘we have in us the blood of those people who occupied this land before 
Toi and his descendants and his companions who migrated here with 
im; because it was through the women of those tribes they had 
escendants. This fact cannot be contradicted. Those of the tangata- 
whenua, who kept separate and did not inter-marry with the migrations 
at the period of Hotu-roa and others, were exterminated by the last 
comers, so the land might be free from them, and their young women 
served as wives for the migrants. Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, who live along 
the east coast of these islands, are not excluded from the blood of 
those ancient people because we also claim to be descendants of 
‘Whatonga, Mahu-tonga, Rauru and Awa-nui-a-rangi [all migrants |. 
This is the descent from Maru-iwi [who gave his name to Te Tini- 
| ey — 
Maru-iwi = Pae-whenua 


| | | 
1 Te Hopuata = Komakoriki 2 Haere-moana 3 Hau-paroa 4 Te Akaaka 


| ] | | 
5 Whakatara 6 Mokau 7 Poho-kura 


| 
Paeata 
| 


| 
Awatere 


Horohoro 
Akanui 


Makawe-roa 


Te ca ane = Horahia. [The man killed and baked at Okoki] 
| 


Te Paes 7 Wai-matua 


| | | | 
\1 Te meer 2 Whanui 3 Te Moana-nui 4 Kawakawa 5 Puke-aruhe 


: 
: 
: 
i} 4g 
| 
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I have told about Te Hoka-o-te-rangi and Hine-ata, who married 
Tau-karihi, who migrated to Patea when Hine-ata married Karihi. 
Now, Te Moana-nui separated off to Hotu-nui, whose daughter Hine- 
awe-para married Maru-whara-nui, and they had Waita who had 
Tara-moana, whose descendants are with the people at the head of the 
Whanga-nui river. ' 

Karaua was a descendant of Maru-tuahu 4 Kawakawa — Wai-ngara 
and Whanaunga, whose daughter she was, | 
married to Tawarau. Whanui [2, above] Waipara 
married Pitorua, who was from Ngati-Na, 
and hence the claim Te Pakakohi hapu [of 
Patea] have to Wai-pare at Anaura [forty miles north of Gisborne] 
and other places where Whanui’s descendants live. 

The descendants of Puke-aruhe [5, above] are with Ngati-Tama 
and Ngati-Mutunga [North Taranaki]. 

Pohokura [son of Maru-iwi above] had lands in the Tarawera 


Tawarau — Karaua 


district, to which he gave his name [a hill near Tarawera, Napier- }} 


Taupo road]; this son of Maru-iwi migrated to that part and dwelt || 
there. [This no doubt is the Pohokura, contemporary of Toi, see 
Chapter V.] Mokau [sixth son of Maru-iwi] gave his name to Mokau 
river. I don’t know what became of him. 
Pohokura [seventh son of Maru-iwi above | visited Toi-te-huatahi, 


to beg of him to return his daughter Piopio, who had been taken § 


prisoner by Toi. She married Ata-kore, grandson of Toi—[see Chap- | : 
ter V. ]. 


THE MIGRATION OF NGATI-MAMOE TO THE SOUTH ISLAND. 


Tu-rau-kawa, and Nga-Waka-turua and Hau-auru of Whanganui | 
(who were old men with great knowledge), when we were at Pito-one | 
[near Wellington ].in 1841, told me that it was perfectly correct [that 
there had been such people] as Tini-o-Maru-iwi, Tini-o-Rua-tamore, 
Tini-o-Pananehu, Tini-o-Koaupari, and Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. One of the 
hapus of this people migrated to Arapaoa [South Island]; it was 
Ngati-Mamoe of the Wairoa, Mokau (? Mohaka) and Here-taunga. | 
They were a very large division of those tribes above-named. Orotu | 
was their head chief, hence the name of Ahuriri harbour is called Te } 
Whanga-nui-o-Orotu. It was Rangi-tane and Ngati-Kahu-ngunu | 
who drove these people to Arapaoa. 


THE EXPEDITION OF TURANGA-I-MUA TO THE NORTH. 

Some time after Matangi-reia [Turi’s home] at Patea had been 
occupied by his people, Turanga-i i-mua, Turi’s son, together with his | 
war-party, arose from Patea and went north; that is, to that part in | 
North Taranaki called Pari-ninihi (the White Cliffs), and from there | 
on to what is now Auckland. The name of his pa there was Tamaki. | 


, 


j 
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Whilst they were living there a quarrel arose between them and the 
| people of the place, in which the latter were defeated. Kauika was the 
| tohunga [priest] who had charge of the god of the war-party. 

There are a number of old pas in the Taranaki district; at the 
mouth of the Waitara river is Te Rohutu, on the eastern side. There 
are Arapawa-nui, Te Kerikeringa [inland Waitara], Puke-rangi-ora, 
O-taraua, Rarotonga, Te Rewarewa, and O-taka, all of which are very 
old. [It is not very obvious what these have to do with Turanga-i- 
/mua’s expedition. ] 
| Te One-potakataka was the name of the pa that was taken at 
‘Tamaki, where Titahi was killed. After that Tamaki did not appear a 
good place to Turanga-i-mua to dwell in—the food plants did not grow 
well and the soil was bad. So he and his party came away from there 
‘by way of Rotorua, and then by Waikare-moana Lake, coming out of 
‘the mountains at Mohaka, and thence on to Ahuriri, where the people 
built their pa, which they named Karaka-nui— because Karaka berries 
were their food on their travels. 

[Norr.—Just here arises the question as to the oft repeated tale to 
the effect that Turi of the ‘ Aotea” canoe introduced the karaka to 
New Zealand. Perhaps this statement may read as meaning that he 
—calling at the Kermadec Islands, as there is little doubt he did— 
brought some seed karaka from that Group, where the tree grows. But 
the fact that it also grows at the Chatham Islands, south-east of New 
Zealand, where Turi never was, nor has there been any communication 
with that Group since Turi’s time until the eighteenth century, seems 
to prove that the tree is a native of both New Zealand and those 
islands. Turi may have been struck by the use of the fruit as a food 
and brought some of the berries with him, and then found it growing 
here also. It is also stated in these traditions that we are now dealing 
with, that Kupe, the undoubted discoverer of New Zealand, also 
brought the karaka with him, and planted the seed at Te Mahia on 
the east coast, and at Patea on the west coast. If so, he must also 
have called in at the Kermadec Islands. ‘There is far more reason in 
this story than in that of Turi, for from the date of Kupe’s discovery of 
these islands in the tenth century, the tree would have had time to 
spread, and as the Maoris occupied the Chathains about the thirteenth 
century, they may have carried the seed with them there. 

: The following is the statement in these documents as to the planting 
of the karaka at the east and west coasts: ‘The pa of Turi at Patea 
was named Matangi-reia. It was here that Kupe planted the karaka, 
that is, the post of his canoe. It is on the south side of the Patea 
‘river where the karakas are standing. If the fruit is found on the 
west side of the tree, it will be a good year for fish, if they fruit on the 
east side, there will be plenty of birds that year; these are the signs of 
those trees. These trees were brought from the islands of the great ocean. 
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. . . « he passed on to Patea where he planted some karaka seed |} 
of the species called ‘Oturu,’ which—says the Scribe—is also to be 
found at Nuhaka near Te Mahia, and is believed to have been brought 
there by Kupe (also said to have been introduced by Whatonga in the 
‘Kura-hau-po’ canoe). See Chapter III. hereof. | | 

[We continue the account of Turanga-i-mua’s adventures.| When 
the Rangi-tane tribe of Mohaka and Tutae-kuri heard of the arrival of 
these strangers in the district, they sent spies to find out about them. 
Pitahi and Moko-nui went to examine the new pa. When they were 
seen they were both killed by the expedition. After a time, Te Pu- 
kaka-nui [of Rangi-tane] sent other four men, one of whom entered 
the pa in the night, whilst another of them remained outside on the 
watch. The spy now learned that this was Turanga-i-mua’s party, jj 
and Taupua [? of the pa] said to some of the young men of the party, | 
“‘ Let us go outside and see if we can catch some wekas.” To this the 
young people agreed, as did the two spies. When they had reached | 
some distance from the pa, the two spies seized the young people and 
brought them away as prisoners. 

On arrival at Te Poho-o-Tutaki, to the pa of Ngati-Mamoe, the 
prisoners were asked, ‘‘ Where do you come from?” They replied, | 
“From Hawaiki. We landed on the west coast, and thence we have | 
come to see what this land is like, to see its goodness.” Then they | 
were asked, “‘ Who is your chief?” The reply was, ‘ The eldest son 
of Turi, Turanga-i-mua.” ‘ A! How many are there of you PP ine 
boys replied, ‘“‘ Over three hundred.” | 

Then the Ngati-Mamoe went and fought against the intruders, but | 
they were defeated by Turanga-i-mua and his party. 

After this the expedition withdrew from those parts, but they were | 
followed, and were defeated at Wai-kopiro by Rangi-tane and Ngati- | 
Mamoe. But Turanga-i-mua and others escaped, and fled by way ‘of. | 
the Ruahine mountains, to which place they were followed, and over- | 
taken at the pa of Toro, just above Pou-hangina. And here Turanga- 
i-mua, Kauika (the priest), Te Noho-parae, Kakariki, Tauwhare, 
Potahi, and Marangai were killed. Over two hundred were there killed | 
by Rangi-tane. The few that escaped made their way back to Turi at 
Patea, and reported that Turanga-i-mua was dead; when a great 
sorrow fell on Turi, so that he went away and committed suicide by 
throwing himself over the cliff at Patea. Thus died this old man. 

[Notr.—The expedition of Turanga-i-mua must have taken place 
somewhere about the year 1375, or towards the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century, and it shows that the tangata-whenua, as represented _ 
by the people the expedition came across at Tamaki, and afterwards _ 
near the present town of Napier, were very numerous; although the — 
narrative says they defeated the Ngati-Mamoe and Rangi-tane, it is 
obvious they were driven away to be badly beaten at Pou-hangina; 
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or as the story of Turi’s descendants says, at Te Ahu-o-Turanga on the 
spurs of Ruahine mountains, which bears his name to this day.] 


THE WHARE-WANANGA OF THE HEAVENS. 


The house named Matangi-reia was that of the Supreme God IO. 
It was to this house that the god Tane went to secure from the 
Wananga-a-Rangi (heavenly knowledge), the knowledge of the 
_wananga of Papa (knowledge of earthly things, laws, etc.). Rangi- 
_atea was the house in which the knowledge of all pertaining to the 
/ service of the Ahurewa, or altar, was kept in the space named Rauroha, 
at the pa of the Whatu-kuras [or minor gods, guardians of the 
| ‘Heavenly Treasures’]; and of the Marei-kuras [ the female goddesses 
of the Toi-o-nga-rangi, or highest heaven]. Tawhiri-rangi was the 
house where those who were allowed to enter the upper-most heaven 
were purified; the entrance to which was named Te Pu-motomoto, 
which always was open. Uru-rangi was the door by which the spirits 
entered the upper-most heaven. Whakamoe-ariki was the name of 
the house where dwelt the gods Ruatau, Aitu-pawa, Rehua, and the 
_ Pono-aua, called ‘The Many of Pono-aua.’ Whare-kura was a house 
in Rangi-tamaku [eleventh heaven from the top ]—and it was from 
that house that all later houses of that kind were designed, i.e., it was 
the pattern of all subsequent houses, and it also gave its name to all 
later housey—Whare-kura. It was in this house that was suspended 
the ‘wananga’ that Tane brought down from heaven, together with 
the ‘ whatu-kuras’ [or ‘stones of knowledge’ ]. Tangi-te-wiwini was 
the name of a house that was built in the land of Irihia (the father- 
land), at Tawhiti-pa-mamao, at Te Hono-i-wairua. 


) 
) 
/ 
| 


THE WHARE-KURA AT O-AKURA, TARANAKI. 


When Te Hatauira, Rau-matangi, Maunga-roa, Te Hape, Taua- 
rau, Whatongo [sic. ? Whatonga], Tu-kapua and Te Akaaka-whenua 
came here [in the ‘Kura-haupo’ canoe], they brought with them a 
‘ Papa-tatau’ (or inscribed stone) of (or from) Whakamoe-ariki [one 
of the heayenly houses] from the other side, when Manaia came in 
| the ‘Kura-haupo,’® and a house was built for it at O-akura. When 
| the house was built it was named after the original one; the reason 

of so doing was the ‘ pa-paepae’ [the meaning of this is not clear, but 
it is suggested it refers to the altar within such a sacred house as that 
at O-akura was]. It was made of Kiri-kara [probably some kind of 
basalt] it was red in colour. 


9. Manaia came in the ‘ Tokomaru ’ canoe. There is some confusion here. 
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TAMA-AHUA AND RAU-MATI. 


Tama-ahua married Tauranga, and they were the parents of Rau- 
mati. Another of his wives was Kau-whanga-roa, who was the mother 
of Rakei-nui-kapua. On one occasion Tama’ was overcome with a 
great shame, when his waist-cloth named ‘Tauhere’ fell off, and his — 
wives laughed at him because he had been circumcised. He said to 
his wives, ‘‘ What are you laughing at? Had I not been gifted with 
the powers. of a man, there would have been something for you to 
laugh at. But now, I intend to take to the paddle, and be off to 
Tawhiti-nui, to Hawaiki, over the drawing-currents of Hine-Moana, 
and then you two will not laugh.” 


Tama-ahua then went away to bid farewell to his sister Tapuwae, 
who lived at Te Iringa [sometimes, but wrongly, called Kai-take 
ranges] where she was living with her people, the Kahui-maunga. 
He uttered his farewell thus, ‘‘ Remain yau here, for I am going back 
to our original home at Hawaiki. Look you to the east in the days 
to come, and you will see my likeness gleaming in the morning light, 
and then you will know that I have reached the place where the 
ruddy sun rises, at Hawaiki. When you see it you will be sure that 
I have safely reached the land.” 


So Tama-ahua prepared his canoe named ‘ Te Moana-waiwai,’ and 
he called to his assistance the schools of whales that they might 
convoy him across to Hawaiki. When he reached the other side, he 
caused his shadow (or likeness) to appear on the Pouakai Ranges; 
and hence is it that the morning light shines on that range. The 
sister thus knew that her brother had safely reached the other side. 

The reason why the two wives of Tama-ahua laughed at him was, 
because circumcision was to them quite a new thing. In their own 
tribe they had nothing of that kind—that is, in the Kahui-tara tribe, 
which is called Te Kahui-maunga tribe, but the first is the true name 
—sometimes called Ngai-Tara. The tribe are descended from Te 
Kahui-tara, and they came here in the ‘ Kura-haupo’ canoe long 
before Turi and his migration. 


‘TE ARAWA’ CANOE IS BURNT BY RAUMATI. 

The Raumati mentioned above is he who burnt ‘Te Arawa’ canoe, 
inland of Kaituna river at Maketu [in the Bay of Plenty]. The 
reason he burnt it was on account of the death of Tama-homai-kai, a 
younger brother, or relative of Tama-ahua, who was killed during the 
expedition of Turanga-i-mua [mentioned a few pages back] as they 
came from Taranaki on their way to Rotorua, from whence the party 
went on to Wai-kare-moana and Mohaka. 


[Then follows a long pedigree of Raumati, for which see the 
original Maori text. | 
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That above is the pedigree of Raumati who burnt ‘Te Arawa.’ 
That man burnt it to avenge the death of his relative Tama-homai-kai, 
younger brother of Tama-ahua. MHatauira did not come in the 
migration of Turi—not at all! He belonged to the migration of 
Whatonga who came here in the ‘Kura-haupo’ canoe. He was a 
‘ tangata-whenua’ from within Tapere-nui, that is, from the house of 
Whatonga, which was called Tapere-nui-o- Whatonga.!° 

When ‘Te Arawa’ was burnt, a great column of smoke ascending 
notified the fact to the tribe. They sent to see, and behold! their 
fears were realised. An investigation was then made as to who had 
done it; it was ascertained that Raumati was staying at Tauranga 
with the people of his mother, and it was at once known that he was 


the culprit, and had burnt the vessel in order to avenge the death of 


his papa [perhaps an uncle; Maoris do not distinguish between a 
father and an uncle unless the circumstances demand it] Tama-homai- 
kai. So Ngati-Ohomai-rangi!! arose in their wrath to avenge the 
loss of their renowned canoe. This was accomplished by Hautu-patu 
[or Hatu-patu, according to the Arawa people], who made use of a 
powerful spell called ‘Te Tipu o Whakatau.’ It was through that 
spell that a cliff fell on Raumati and killed him, and then the war- 
party returned to Maketu. 


TARA OF NGAI-TARA AND TIMUAKI. 
Toka-a-Tara, that is, Tara, married Hine-ruhiruhi, who was of the 
Ngati-Rahiri tribe of north Waitara, Taranaki. Tara went with a 


visiting party to Waihi on the east side of Waitara, beyond Waipapa, 


to the famous old pa named Te Taniwha. [See “ Taranaki Coast,” 
p. 283, for some account of this ancient pa.] Here Tara married the 
lady, and soon after she became pregnant, the news arrived that 
Tara’s mother had died, that is, Hotu-waipara. Tara decided to 


return to Whanganui-a-Tara (Port Nicholson), and in bidding fare- 


well to his wife said, ‘‘ Remain here. If your child should be a son, 
call him after me, Tapuae-tahi-a-Tara. If a daughter, let her be 
called after the vision of my eyes to you.” Subsequently a son was 
born and he was named Tapuae-a-Tara. 

[Then follows a genealogical table from this Tapuae down to 
Timuaki, nine generations. For the full adventures of Timuaki, see 
“The Taranaki Coast,” p. 165, where will be seen his search for 


the greenstone, or jadeite] Timuaki married Waiwai, and secondly, 
_ Tua-hoanga, the sister of Potiki-roa. Timuaki was the first man to go 
im search of the greenstone at Arahura on the west coast, South 


Island. Afterwards his wife, Tua-hoanga went in search of him, 


10. Said to have been built inland of Gisborne, and also in the Seventy Mile 


bush. 


11. The original name of the Arawa tribe. 
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together with Potiki-roa; and Tua-hoanga died in that island; the 
canoe was wrecked on the coast, but the brother was saved, and there 
married Puna-te-rito-rangi, daughter of Manga-huru. That is all of 
that story. 

[It is satisfactory to find in these notes from the East Coast the 
confirmation of names and incidents already recorded as derived from 
the West Coast people, and now embodied in ‘ The Taranaki Coast’ ; 
the more so as this information was derived from the teaching of the 
Whare-wananga, or Maori College, in which, according to the Sage, 
nothing was admitted but what was considered unquestionable. 


Here ends Te Matorohanga’s teaching as far as relates to the 
migration of East Coast tribes from the Fatherland, and the settle- 
ment of these wandering people in New Zealand. There is much more 
matter yet to be translated dealing with incidents in the history of 
these tribes from the fourteenth century down to the early years of 
the nineteenth century, which we hope to get recorded in print from 
time to time in the pages of the ‘Journal of the Polynesian 
Society.” ] 


HISTORY OF NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU. 


By T. W. Downes. 


CHAPTER II. 
Continued from page 225, Vol. XXIII. 


FTER the decision to abandon the pa at Nuku-tau-rua, Rakai- 

. hiku-roa and his party travelled south from Te Mahia Peninsula, 

on their way to Heretaunga, or Hastings district. But when they 

reached the Wai-roa river, the people at that place would not allow 

them to use their canoes to cross the river. So Rakai-hiku-roa devised 
means of outwitting these people in the following manner :— 

It was now mid-summer, with extremely hot days, therefore he 
arranged with the women of his party, that they should go down to 
the river to bathe; but that they should leave their mats on the bank 
at a considerable distance from the river, and go down naked. The 
people of Wai-roa, living on the far side of the river, were the Tini- 
o-Rua-Tamore, Tini-o-Maru-iwi and the Tini-o-Mamoe tribes; and 
when they saw these women swimming about they ran down to the 
bank to see them besporting themselves. When the women had 
finished their swim, they commenced a haka (or posture-dance) on the 
bank to dry themselves, and the people of the Wairoa got into two or 
three canoes, and came over the river in order to obtain a closer view. 
Naturally when the naked women discovered that they were observed, 
modesty caused them to retire some distance back from the river to 
finish their haka, and the men, unwilling to lose the chance of such an 
unaccustomed sight, paddled over the river, and followed them up. 
But while they were watching the dance, Rakai-hiku-roa’s men crept 
down, obtained possession of the canoes, and in a very short time 
ferried their whole party over the river. 

Directly they got across, they attacked the pa of the Wairoa 
people, which was called Te Whetu-mata-rau, which was situated just 
above where the Wai-roa township now stands ; and though the fight 
was a protracted one, in the end the invaders were victorious. 


6. These were three of the original tangata-whenua tribes, by this time no 
doubt, becoming a good deal mixed with the Tahitian migration of the middle of 
| the 14th Century.—EnpzTor. 
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After this victory the party continued to travel on in the direction 
of Here-taunga (Hastings), but when they reached Mohaka river, the 
relatives of the people they had lately defeated, all came together to 
stop the progress of the migration, with the result that Rakai-hiku- 
roa was defeated, and his people forced to fly. 

Among those who fled was Rakai’s daughter, Hine-pare. She 
was running along the beach in the direction of Here-taunga with 
other fugitives, when she threw down some calabashes that she had 
been carrying on to the rocks; at the same time crying out, ‘‘ What 
shall I do for I can go no further? I will stop to be cut-up and sun- 
dried.”” Her people hearing the noise of the breaking calabashes and 
also her entreating call, turned back to save her, and in doing so } 
turned the tide of the battle, and killed Tawhiti-rangi the leading § 
chief of Mohaka. Thus were they victorious all along their path. ) 

After this Rakai-huku-roa and his people went to Wai-kuau (south ‘| 
of Mohaka, near Napier), and soon after they reached this place, a 
man named Tu-te-ngana-a-rangi of the Ngati-Pare-kuao tribe came | 
with his people and met Rakai-hiku-roa’s party in fight. Word being } 
brought in that this war-party was approaching, Rakai-hiku-roa | 
arranged the order of battle in the following manner: He divided his 
fighting men, one hundred in all, into three divisions, one under | 
Taraia, to lead the defence, a second under Rangi-tawhio, while he 
himself being now an old man, stayed with the third party, his 
daughter Hine-pare remaining with him to help. Upon seeing | 
Taraia’s party of thirty men rounding a promontory on the beach, the | 
leader of the Ngati-Pare-kuao naturally thought he had an easy | 
victory within reach, and rushed to the attack. Taraia immediately | 
retreated to be near the second division, who were hiding in the scrub, 
and as soon as the fight commenced, Rakai-hiku-roa also joined his 
men, with the result that Ngati-Pare-kuao were defeated, and the | 
three sons of the chief killed. Their names were Tapopo, Tawhana | 
and Hokikau. When Tu-te-ngana-a-rangi discovered his sons were | 
killed, he ceased fleeing, and gave himself up to the victorious people, | 
and by doing this, saved himself and those of his people who escaped 
the slaughter. 

When Tu-te-ngana-a-rangi gave himself up, the bodies of his 
three sons were given to him, and he in turn heaped up the dead — 
bodies of his people, and presented them to Rakai-hiku-roa. But 
these spoils of war were not accepted. In reply to the speech in which 
the gift was offered, Rakai-hiku-roa said, ‘‘I am a traveller here and 
have no home, of what use will this pile of dead men be tome?” So 
Tu-te-ngana-a-rangi called out to the survivors of his people, to gather | 
his dead and take them home. (Said my informant, ‘‘The real reason 
why Rakai-hiku-roa refused to eat the slain was that he was afraid of 
reprisals. ) 


[lean tines 
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NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU SETTLE IN HAWKE’S BAY. 
After this victory Rakai-hiku-roa went on to Tane-nui-a-rangi 


(Between Hastings and Clive, just over the bridge on the eastern side 


of the river) and when the party reached this place the old man 
advised his two sons Rangi-tawhiri and Taraia to set all the people to 
work to build a large house and fortify the place. So in order to do 
this they went to a pine bush named Paki-aka, where they dug up by 
the roots the trees for the palisading, not having any axes. (Paki- 
aka was the place where Te Moana-nui and Hapuku fought in 1861 
or? 1859.) When the pa was built Rakai-hiku-roa sent two of his 
sons to Kahura-naki, to a chief named Taiwha,’ to see if he would 
come to the new pa on avisit. This man was from Nuku-tau-rua, 
and was there long before Rakai-hiku-roa went to that place. After 
Taraia and Tawhiao had delivered their message, Taiwha came down 
to see his friend, accompanied by eighty men (hokowha topu) and on 
his arrival at the Tane-nui-a-rangi ya, he asked Rakai-hiku-roa to 
show his strength by a war-dance out side the pa. Rakai-hiku-roa 
was agreeable to do this, so he called his sons Rangi-tawhiri, Taraia, 
Ta-manuhiri and Tu-whakawhiu-rangi, and said to them, ‘‘ Which 
of you will take the lead in this war-dance?” But they all objected, 
being bashful and knowing Taiwha was a tino toa (or accomplished 
warrior) until the youngest being pressed said, ‘‘ Well, P’'ll take the 
lead in the haka!’? The father said, ‘‘ What weapon will you take, 
and how will you carry it?” And the reply he received was, “I'll 
carry a tokotoko (short spear).” The old man then challenged his son 
to fight him with this weapon, and very soon struck him on the neck, 
at the same time crying out, “A tokotoko will never do, try another.” 
This time the young man chose a whalebone mere, and on a second 
trial, he struck his father under the chin, whereupon the old man 
cried, ‘‘ Enough! Take that weapon, for you use it well.” 

By this time Taiwha and all his people were ready for the spec- 
tacle, so Tu-whakawhiu-rangi asked Taraia to open the display by 
laying the first stick, while he himself would follow with the second. 
When all was ready Taraia flung the first stick as directed, and then 
Tu-whakawhiu-rangi followed, rushing in and flinging his manuka- 
dart with such pretended fury and violence, that the onlookers became 
afraid and opened out, while Tu-whakawhiu-rangi rushed right 
through their ranks. Then as the dance proceeded, Taiwha laid down 
and watched with a critical eye, and when it was finished he said to 
Rakai-huku-roa, ‘‘ That young man could travel anywhere, and would 
be invincible if he had but one hundred men behind him.” (There 


7. Taiwha (sometimes, but wrongly, called Taewa) was the most celebrated 
tohunga or magician of his age. A good deal will be found about him in the 


‘+ Journal Polynesian Society,’’ Vol. VIIL., p. 122. 
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were one hundred persons in the pa at this time, but forty of them 
were women.) When Rakai-hiku-roa heard this, he asked Taiwha if 
he could spare one hundred men for a trip to Wai-rarapa, but Taiwha 
said ‘No! he could not manage one hundred, but he could let sixty 
go.” Continuing he said, ‘‘ What good would sixty be to you! You 
want sixty men as a guard for the women, and sixty more to take the 
road; for the Rangi-tane tribe is a very numerous people.” (At that 
time Rangi-tane owned all Hawke’s Bay as far as Wai-rarapa, also 
both the east and west coasts, and was considered a very strong tribe.). 

As soon as Tu-whakawhiu-rangi received the promised help from 
Taiwha, he came to Te Papaki (the west side of the hill at Napier) 
where dwelt a powerful Rangi-tane chief called Orotu. 

After staying a few days at this pa Orotu said to Rakai-hiku-roa 
and his son, ‘‘ What is the reason of your visit and why have you come 
here?” Rakai’ replied, ‘We are travellers from the east coast; we | 
came from Turanga-nui (Gisborne). We are strangers here and have 
no land and no people.” Orotu said, ‘Look around! All you see 
before you is yours, from Mohaka as far south as you can see; make 
your own boundaries; but keep the fires burning on the land; let them © 
be as friends to you. As long as you do this all will be well; but if I | 
hear you are killing my people and seeking to take land by force, 
remember, I will quickly return and take back this gift of mine.” 

After making this gift to Rakai-hiku-roa, Orotu left for Whaka- 
tu (Nelson) in the South Island, but before he went his name was 
transferred to the great lake at Napier, and it was called Whanga- 
nui-a-Orotu (Port Ahuriri, at Napier) to keep his mdna over the land. | 

After this Rakai-hiku-roa strengthened Tane-nui-a-rangi, and 
made it a fighting ya. He also built Puke-tapu (about seven miles | 
away, on the sugar-loaf hill, just before Omahu, near Hastings) and | 
strongly fortified this place. | 

After a time Rakai-hiku-roa’s eldest brother Rakai-paka came | 
from Turanga, (Poverty Bay) with his people, having been defeated 
at Te Whenua-nui pa, up the Wai-pawa river, by the Nga-Riki 
people. 

He went first to Naku-tau-rua on the Mahia Peninsula thinking 
his brother was there, but when he found that he had gone south he 
left some of his people at the Puke-hou pa, which he built at that 
place and then went on to Heretaunga, enquiring from the Rangi-tane | 
people where his brother was. When he reached the river opposite | 
the Tane-nui-a-rangi pa, he called out for a canoe to cross over. | 
Rangi-tawhiri heard him calling out, and said to his father, “ Your 
brother Rakai-pika stands yonder.” So they took a canoe, brought | 
him over, and then, after a day or two had passed, Rakai-hiku-roa said | 
to his brother, “ What brought you here?” Rakai-pika answered, 
“‘T have been defeated by the Nga-Riki tribe of Wai-pawa and Motu; 


| 
| 
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and thinking my relatives would assist me, I have come to you asking 
you to help me obtain uéw (or payment).” The answer he received was 
“You remember when I was defeated at Te Upoko-taraia near Repo- 
ngaere, how did you act when I called upon you to save your nephew 
Tu-purupuru ?” * 
(Te Upoko-taraia pa was a hill, girt round with the Repo-ngaere 
swamp across the Wai-pawa river, from the college near Havelock.) 
_Rakai-hiku-roa continued, ‘‘The way you acted on that occasion 
was unworthy of my brother, and greatly surprised me. I am now on 
my way to Kahuranaki at Heretaunga, and when I get there I will 


| stop and listen, for maybe you will be blown about by the wind.” 


| (Conquered by other tribes.) His brother in answer said, “ I am aware 
| of all this, but let what has passed, go by, and if you want to take 


revenge for Tu-purupuru now is your time.” 

Then Rakai-hiku-roa turned to his sons and said, ‘‘ Which of you 
will return with your uncle?” Taraia and Rangi-tawhiri replied, 
“What about Tu-purupurn?” But Tu-whakawhiu-rangi said, “y 
will return with my uncle.” Rakai-paka, looking at him, said, “ You 
are so very small, my eye goes right through you.” To which the little 
man replied, ‘‘ The smallest bird climbs the highest tree. ‘I go with the 


‘tide in or out.” After his uncle accepted him, Tu-whakawhiu-rangi 


said ta Rakai-paka, ‘“‘ You go back and gather your people into the pa, 
and also gather plenty of food, for I shall be following you in a few 


days.” 


(To be continued.) 


* Rakai-hiku-roa here refers to a reverse he received some time previous, 
when his son Tu-purupuru was killed. The young man was tied round the waist 
with a belt of green flax, and hung on a white-pine tree, and while swinging, his 
captors used him as a mark for their spears. In the midst of their sports a 


‘messenger arrived from Rakai-hiku-roa to his brother, who was connected with the 


victorious war-party, asking him to save his nephew Tu-purupurnu, and offering 
his mere in payment. But Rakai-paka’s answer was that he could not save Tu- 
purupuru from the war-party, who straightway lanced their prisoner and drank 
his blood. 

8. Query—Is it not rather just opposite Waerenga-a-hika at Poverty Bay, 
not near Havelock which is near Hastings P—Epitor. 


POLYNESIAN LINGUISTICS. 


II.—POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES OF THE MICRONESIAN { 
BORDER. 


By Srpney H. Ray, M.a., F.B.A.I1. 


Continued from Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XXI., p. 172. 


III. THE GREENWICH ATOLL. 


HE Greenwich Islands form an atoll, situated about half-way 
between Nukuoro and the north-eastern coast of New Ireland | 
(or Neu-Mecklenburg), in lat. 1° 0’ N., and long. 154° 30’ E.! i 

The group is sometimes marked Pikiram on English charts, but on 
German maps generally appears as Kapinga Marangi. 

The group lies very low, and produces nothing but coconut, taro 
and afew yams. There is but little ‘‘bush.” Very little has been 
recorded about the inhabitants. They appear to be a mild and in- | 
offensive people, with no war weapons, and live by fishing and 
agriculture.?, They are undoubtedly Polynesians, but no specimen of 
their language has been available hitherto. For the material for the 
present note and vocabulary, I am indebted to Mr. Revely Hume of | 
Herbertshéhe, who obtained a series of answers to questions from a 
native of Greenwich Island, about twenty-four years of age, named | 
Louis Patterson, at the beginning of 1913. 

For comparison with other dialects I give the following sketch of | 
grammar. 

ALPHABET.—Vowels: a, ¢, 7, 0, u. Consonants: b, g, h, k, m, n, 
NG, P, 7, 8, sh, t, v, W 

Syllables are closed with h (a strong aspirate), m, n, ng, r. t, v, asin 
miah smoke, man bird, maram moon, keing shrub, kuru-par bread-fruit, — 
tangat man, tv bone. A final & is not distinctly sounded, and merely 
indicates the closing of the vowel. In final ko the consonant is distinct, 
but the vowel is indistinct and muffled. 


1. Longman: ‘‘ Gazetteer of the World,’’ 1902. Thilenius: in ‘‘ Ethno- ~ 
graphische Ergebnisse aus Melanesien: Nova Acta. Bd. LKXX., No. 1. Halle 
1902, p. 14,”’ gives the position as Lat. 1° 5’ N. and 150° 40’ E. 


2. R. Parkinson: ‘‘ Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, Stuttgardt, 1907,” p. 547, 
gives a picture of Greenwich Island women. 
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Greenwich Island phonology appears more allied to Maori than to 

Samoan. 

| ARTICLE.—This appears as ti, rarely te: tira, the sun; ¢ hari, the 
string. It is doubtful whether nia represents the plural article nga in: 
nia toto, blood; nia tangi, tears; nia puh, spittle; nia mim, urine. 

) Nouns.—Some words have a prefix koro: koromata eye; kororangi 

heaven. Small things have a prefix ¢am (lit. child): tam tatu, chicken ; 
tam hari string (hari rope). 

A suffix ga (pps = Maori nga) appears in makiga, sickness. 

A plural is formed by mala (cf. Uvea, Loyalty Is., malaa): mala 
_rakau firewood. 

The genitive is shown by just aposition, with or without the article, 
the dependent noun following: ngutu man, mouth (of) bird; te kirs 
rakau, bark (of) tree; turi ti manu, tail (of) bird; t toko ti hare, the 
post (of) the house. 

The dative has me: te kata me ki, basket for food. 

The accusative follows the verb: kumi tka, catch fish. 

ApJECTIVE.—These, as well as a qualifying noun, follow the noun 
qualified: tatu tane, fowl male; tatu ehine, fowl female; t ehina 
humaria, woman good; tane parangi, man white; maki matangt, wind- 
sickness. 

The prefix haka is also used: hakahumaria clean; hakavere angry ; 
hakamaheu clear. Te roko is few, lit. te not, roko many. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS.— 

Singular: 1, howau; 2, koe; 3, kome. 
Dual: 2, korua. 
Plural: 1 (inclusive) kitatou; 2, kotou. 

A trial form appears in kotoru, you three, a quadral in ho e tokoha, 
you four, and a quintal in £o e tokorim, you five. 

The pronoun as subject follows the verb: satakata koe, you laugh ; 
noh koe gi rara, sit down. 

The accusative particle ia appears with te as gi in: kwmagare hikar 
mat giteiau, you not like hither (to) me. 

Posszsstves.—These are confused in the MS. Only a appears in 
taku ve, my leg ; tau tam, thy child. In the 3rd Singular kome is given 

for ‘his’ and ‘her,’ but there are no examples of its use. In the plural 
| the personal pronouns are given as possessives, with ¢ aura for 
‘their all.’ 

The phrase given for ‘the thing belonging to me,’ is me niago, and 
for ‘the thing bolonging to you,’ ¢¢ me niau. 

InrERROGATIVES.—These are not given. Where? is the?: koe hana 
ki he? you go to where? hoe kata perei tah? what for you laugh? 
 (perei ia h = Maori pehea/. 

DzemonstRaTIvEes.—Zene?t here, tera there. 
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Verzs.—Many verbs in the vocabulary begin with hu, corres- 
ponding to the win Nuguria: ku han, to go; ku hikai, to hunger; ku 
tangi, to weep. This serves as a verbal particle: tau tama ku tangi, 
your child is crying; taku ve ku mahe, my leg is painful. Also ¢ is 
used: rahe loh, sun sets. | 

The causative only appears in the adjectives. 

The reciprocal prefix is he: hepaki, beat one another. 

The desiderative is hi: Aikai, hunger, i.e., desire eat. 

The negative is te: te herekai, dumb (herekat chatter); te rongone, 
deaf (rongone hear). 

ApvERBS.—Directives: mai hither, nua up; haere mai, come here; 
tu ki nua, stand up. 

Time: ti rangi nei, to-day; taiah, to-morrow; t rangi poh, 
yesterday ; ti rangi mua, day before yesterday; ¢ rangi taiah, the day 
after to-morrow ; ti rangi kor, the other day; torome nev, now ; etahi,'} 
once. . ' 

Place: iongake, right; tongaehia, left; topahe, near; mokowa, far; 
taupahe, sideways. 

Other adverbs are: wa, yes; teai, no; taira, perhaps. 

Prepositions.—The simple prepositions ¢ locative, and 4: motion, 
appear in compounds: imua, before; tomuri, behind; imua, above; ki | 
nua, up; irar, below; kirar, down; 7 roo ti me, inside the thing; fe } 
ate, outside ; te papa, round. 

Numerats.—1, etahi; 2, erua; 3, etoru; 4, eha; 5, erima; 6, econo; | 
7, ehitu; 8, ewaru; 9, ehiva; 10, ehoru; 11, ehorumatahi; 12, | 
ehorumarua; 18, ehorumatoru; 14, ehorumaha,; 15, ehorumarim; 16, | 
ehorumaono; 17, ehorumahitu; 18, ehorumawaru; 19, ehorumahiv; 20, | 
tangahoru. 

Of these, ehoru for ‘ten’ appears to be the Samoan e sefulu, whilst 
tangahoru for ‘twenty’ appears to contain the Maori ngahuru, Tonga | 
hongofulu, which means ‘ten.’ In the Melanesian language of Wango, 
San Oristoval tangahuru is ‘ten.’ 

When the numerals are used of persons toko is prefixed. 


(The Vocabulary to follow in next Number.) 


THE EARLIEST SAMOAN PRINTS. 


By W. CHURCHILL, B.A. 


| 
| 


: 

HE ethnica of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition (1837-1841) 
underwent a series of disasters of such magnitude that it is 
surprising that anything was preserved. The official collections, 
known to have been of great magnitude and unrivalled importance, 
were lost in the wreck of one of the vessels of the squadron on the 
Columbia bar in Oregon. A surrogate collection was hastily assembled 
by Wilkes by annexing the private collections which had come into 
the possession of officers and men. This second and inferior collection 
reached Washington in 1841, vanished from sight for fifty years, and 
was not discovered until 1892, when I had the melancholy pleasure of 
iinstalling in the National Museum all that had survived the decay of 
half a century. All the perishable materials had by that time gone 
into the end products of composition. 

When the squadron put into Botany Bay, after completing the 
‘survey of the islands from Tahiti to Fiji, the members of the civilian 
scientific staff were landed asa matter of convenience while the naval 
officers went upon their dash towards the South Pole and the discovery 
of Antarctica, only recently confirmed. In the civil. staff was Titian 
[R. Peale, a young member of an old and respectable family of Phila- 
pdelphia. It is through him that the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
{Sciences is in possession of one of the best collections of Polynesian 
sethnica anywhere in the world. Others are larger, but none is so 
seriously representative of the period before foreign contamination 
[had been introduced. The records show little of the manner in which 
'Peale’s collection escaped the commandeering by Wilkes after the 
sdisaster at the Columbia; but it is evident that Peale landed his 
Htreasures when he went ashore at Botany Bay, and that thence he 
isecured transport by way of London to the United States. In due 
.course of time he deposited these important objects with the Academy 
cof Science in his home town, where now they are displayed in a satis- 
‘factory manner, and are available through the courtesy of the 
‘Academy for purposes of study. 

Specimen No. 10,615, in the Peale Collection is.a pile of small 
‘basketry from Samoa, half a dozen pieces of the common envelope 


} 
Bibs 
: 
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type still in Samoan use. It is labelled ‘‘School Satchel.” In con- 
nection with the date 1839, this label led me to comment that at that 
time it would be somewhat proleptic to use the designation School 
Satchels in view of the fact that the mission had then scarcely secured 
a foothold in Samoa. In continuation, I informed the curator that 
basketry of that size and form was intended to hold leaf tobacco and 
dry banana leaves for tobacco, for I have been assured by James 
Dwight Dana that tobacco was found indigenous in the South Seas. 
Handling the satchel which lay on the top of the heap I noticed that 
it weighed more than I should expect, and that led to my discovery 
of the printed matter contained therein. 


So far as my information extends these pieces of printed matter are 
absolutely unique. I have assured myself that they do not exist in 
mission collections in Samoa, nor yet at the home of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; they are not in the British Museum, nor can I find 
them of record in any library custody. It is an inference, but there is 
much to commend it, that these pieces constitute a complete collection 
of Samoan prints up tothe time of the visit of the Wilkes expedition 
in 1839. It would appear that Peale displayed an interest in the 
work of the mission and a natural response on the part of those who 
were laboring in that field would be to supply as complete a collection 
as possible to show what they had already accomplished. 


The following memoranda will serve to identify the several pieces | 
in necessary biographical detail :— 


(1) | 
E Mou / Imene / 0 lea foi le / Talafaalelei / i le / ATUA /uaimene 
i latou imene. Mataio. / Huahine / Neia i te nenei raa a te / mau } 
misionari / 1836. 
This is a single sheet 278 x 437 mm., folded into 24 pages, contain- 
ing 26 hymns. | 


(2) 

O / le upu aoai i na, ma le upu / a / Paulo ra; / ua na liui le upu/ 
Samoa./ Ia aoao le mou tagata le upu moni a le Atua, / a ola latou. | 
Huahine. / PRINTED at the Mission Press. / 1837. . 

This consists of one signature of 12 pages and one of 8 pages, 
112 x 184 mm. 


(3) 

O / le upu a le mou tagata anamua, / ma / Atamo, ma / Aperaamo }; 

e ma / tagata tele uma / ua na liu i le upu / Samoa / E aoga lo le lelei | 

le loto, e iloa latou e le Atua. / Jesu. / Huahine: / Printed at the Mis- 
sion Press. / 1837. 


Four signatures of 12 pages, one signature of 8 pages, 112x184 mm. | 
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(4) 
O / le Upu / ia / Iosefa / na faamatalaina /o le / upu Samoa. / 
Faapefea le taulealea i le faamama i lona savaliga? ia / toaga lelei iai, 
‘ia tatau i lau upu. Davida. / Rarotoga / Printed at the Mission Press. 
1837. 
This is unbound, and consists of two signatures of 12 pages each, 


and one of 8 pages. It measures 117 x 190 mm. 


(5) 
O Iesu Mesia Aruna Moni. 
Leaflet of four pages, 110 x 171 mm.; footline on page 4: Raro- 
toga. Printed at the Mission Press. October, 1837. 


(6) 
Isi Nei / SALAMO / a Tavita / (on footline) Upolu:—Printed at 
the London Missionary Society’s Press. M.DCCO.XXXIX. 
A single sheet, broadside, 278 x 437 mm., containing Psalms 117, 
122, 128, 130, 121, 131, 133, in two columns. 


(7) 

O / le Uluai Tusi / ma / Tama iti / (ornament of children support- 
ing X. Commandments) ‘‘Ina aoao ia ia outou fanau.” O Mose. / 
Upolu:— / Printed at the London Missionary Society’s Press. 
M.DCOC.XXXIX. 

Pamphlet of 16 pages, 118 x 171 mm., bound in paper cover. 

(8) 

O le Tala / / i Lotu ese ese / (ornament of X. Commandments) “‘ E 
tasi lava le Alii, e tasi le faalogo, e tasi / le papataizoga.” O Pauloi 
Efesia. / Upolu :— / Printed at the London Missionary Society’s Press./ 
1839. 

Stitched, 12 pages, 105 x 178 mm. 

(9) 

A / Matua Vosa / Vakaviji. 

Four pages of alphabet, numerals and spelling exercises. 

And 

A / Kosipeli / i / Maciu. 

This is a mutilated copy: signature 1 has lost pages 5-8, leaving 
torn edges; the signature was made up in duodecimo, and on page 12 
is the footline, Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Vavau, Feb., 
1838 (W. A. / Brooks. The second signature continues Chapter VII. 
of Saint Matthew’s Gospel at verse 7, and runs through pages indepen- 
dently numbered 1-6, the remainder torn out. 

Both the foregoing titles are bound in a stiff paper cover, blue on 
pages 1 and 4, the white inner pages 2 and 3, show parts of a cate- 
chism or book of Bible questions in Fijian, containing pages 10, 15 and 
18, complete, together with the upper six lines of pages 11, 14 and 19. 
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These prints are interesting as showing the movement of the press 
in the South Seas. We note the items: 

Huahine imprint. The first press in the South Seas was brought 
to Tahiti by the London Missionary Society about 1818, on the restora- } 
tion of their work following the failure of the first settlement of the 
party which was sent out to Tahiti, Tonga and the Marquesas on the 
Duff in 1799: The first three items in this list do not, therefore, 
represent the first product of the press in Tahiti, for a considerabe mass 
of literature had by 1837 been accumulated in Tahitian. But they do 
show that when the need first arose for religious prints in the evan- 
gelization of Samoa it was necessary to employ the Tahiti press at 
Huahine as being the only one accessible. John Williams began his 
mission in Samoa in 1835, by a brief visit, and returned in 1837; it is 
clear that the first three items were the product of his learning some- 
what of the Samoan language in his first visit, and that on his return 
to Tahiti he made this provision for his permanent settlement. 

Rarotoga imprint. A second and better press was received in | 
Tahiti in 1839, and the old machine then became available for the new | 
mission in Rarotorga, which had been established by John Williams on | 
his way to Samoa in 1835. To this we owe items 4 and 5. 

Upolu imprint. A new press was sent out from London in 1839 
for the Samoan mission, and the Rev. John B. Stair was detailed to 
that field because of his knowledge of practical printing. It is not 
unreasonable to infer that the broadside of Psalms (item 6) is the first |} 
sheet run off the Samoan press, and that item 7 was the next, for we ) 
note that these two items use Roman numerals with points for the date, 
and that it is not until we reach item 8 that we find Arabic numerals. 
That the Samoan printery was fairly well equipped we observe from | 
the fact that items 7 and 8 are the only ones stitched or covered in the } 
Polynesian series. - 

Vavau imprint. Less is known of the introduction of the press 
into Tonga. Item 9 shows that it was used for the printing of religious 
material for the mission in Fiji, which was subordinate to the Wesleyan | 
establishment in Tonga. That this alphabet and fragment of the | 
Gospel of Saint Matthew was not the first Fijian product of that press } 
is evidenced by the fact that the binding shows the use of wasted | 
sheets of a former print. 


THE NATIVE DOG OF WESTERN POLYNESIA. 


By B. G. Manony. 


| OLLOWING on the article in the number. of the Journal dated 

September, 1914, entitled the “‘ Ancient Maori Dog,” by Mr. W. 
H. Skinner, a description of the native dog of Tonga will be of interest. 
_ Though of late years, numerous other introduced dogs have crossed 
/with the Auli fakatoga, especially in the main groups of Tonga, yet the 
native breed predominates in every part. Almost all the crosses show 
some of the main characteristics of the native dog. 

-The following is the description of the dog as seen in the three 
main groups of Tonga, the islands of Niua-foou and Niua-tobutabu, 
islands that lie between Samoa and Fiji, and in the islands of Vatoa 
and Onoilau, lying in the extreme 8 E. portion of the Fiji group. 


T. 
2. 
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The dog, normally, is small and low built. 
It yelps rather than barks, and if purely native seldom does 
more than growl. 


. The ears are pointed and large, standing stiffly up. 
. The muzzle is pointed, the chest and shoulders heavily built, 


the body very long, like a dachshund, the hindquarters light. 


. The legs are very short and bowed, and bent out again near 


the foot; in some: cases so much so that the lower part of 
the leg almost rests on the ground with the foot. 


. What appears to be not an accident, but a definite character- 


istic, is that the right forefoot is, ina great number of cases, 
much more bent than the other three; and even if this is 
not so in any particular case, the feet will be even, for I 
have not yet noted a case in which one of the other feet is 
more bent than the right forefoot. 


. The hair is short, close and smooth, and seems to be mostly 


either reddish-tawny or glossy-black. 
Many other colours show, but among the true native dogs 
these two colours predominate. 


These dogs are generally castrated for use as food: They have 
always been accustomed to vegetable diet, and even now get very little 
meat or fish. 
This has always been so with them, and may perhaps have in- 
fluenced the breed. 
) The notes I have given are merely from my own observation, 
casually noted in many cases, and I cannot claim to be able to make 
any deductions therefrom ; but these being obvious facts, may be of use 


. to others. 


AN INSTANCE. OF MAORI CHIVALRY. 


By 8. Percy Smira. 


N our “‘ Memoirs,” Vol. I., p. 327, is described the various incidents 
leading up to the expulsion of the Ngati-Toa tribe and their great 
chief, Te Rau-paraha, from Kawhia on the West Coast, North Island, 
when he fought his way down to Otaki and other places in Cooks 
Straits, in the year 1821. At page 330 of the same volume is described 
the fights that took place some time previous to this migration, and 
particularly at Te Kakara on the shores of Lake Taharoa, where the 
celebrated Raparapa so much distinguished himself, and where he was 
killed. 

An incident of this battle has since the publication of that volume 
come to my knowledge, through the kindness of Captain Gilbert Mair, 
that throws a strong light on the chivalry of the old-time Maori which 
is worth preserving. 

Before the battle deseribed on page 330 in the above ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
the Waikato forces were camped on one side of Lake Taharoa, whilst 
those of Te Rau-paraha and his Ngati-Toa tribe were camped on the 
other side. On one evening’ Te Rau-paraha heard across the lake the 
voices of the tohungas, or priests, performing some ceremony. Anxious 
to know what was going on, and having canoes of their own, Te 
Rau-paraha and a party of his men paddled across the lake in the 
semi-darkness to the camp of the Waikato, well knowing they would 
be safe from molestation whilst the ceremony was proceeding. On 
approaching near enough they discovered one of their own tribe, who 
had recently been captured by Waikato, lying flat on his back with his 
arms and legs pinned down to the ground, with a spear thrust through 
his body into the soil below, and which, due to the contortions of the 
body, was waving about from side to side, whilst one of the priest was 
reciting his karaka and watching to see on which side the spear finally 
fell. The object of this was to ascertain from the direction in which 
the fall took place the result of the morrow’s battle. It was a species 
of divination, often performed by the priests, but usually sticks were 
used, of which mauy descriptions have been given. 
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Not very long before this time the Ngati-Toa had been in communi- 
cation with a whaler, from which ship they had obtained by barter 
seven muskets. The tribe were also in possession of others given to 
them on the return of the Tu-whare—Te Rau-paraha expedition from 
the south in 1820 (see p. 309, doc. cit.). Waikato, on the other hand, 
being an inland tribe had no fire-arms. On the day of the battle of Te 
Kakara—or Taharoa—after the ceremonies above described, Te Rau- 
paraha attacked the Waikato under Te Wherowhero, and the possession 
of these muskets at first caused Waikato to retire in some confusion. 
The rear guard of Waikato was under the command of the young chief 
Te Awa-i-taia, who was a great warrior. Seeing so many men falling 
through the action of Te Rau-paraha’s muskets, he advanced to the 
front, and called out to Te Rau-paraha, “‘ E Raha! E Raha! Ma te 
rakau Pakeha anake? Kaua ma te rakau Maori?” (O Te Rau-paraha! 
Is the decision to be due to the white man’s weapons only ? are Maori 
weapons not to be used?) With the chivalry so often displayed by the 
old Maori, Te Rau-paraha at once gave orders to cease firing, and the 
battle was continued with the native weapons alone, with the result 
described in the work above quoted. 


Our fellow member, Mr. T. Lindsay Buick, in his “ An Old New 
Zealander,” being the life of Te Rau-paraha, in which he has drawn a 
perhaps too favourable sketch of this old warrior, would no doubt have 
been pleased to add this instance of his hero’s chivalry to other 
incidents of his life. There is no doubt Te Rau-paraha by his action in 
the above instance deprived his tribe of a great advantage they had 
over the enemy, by ceasing to use the muskets. His action may well 
have been one of the causes that led to his tribe’s defeat on that 


occasion. 


ESTIMATE OF THE MAORI POPULATION 
IN THE NORTH ISLAND circa 1840. 


N this “Journal,” Vol. XVIIL., p. 96, Mr. A. C. Yarborough gave 
‘an estimate of the Maori population of the Hokianga district in 
1810, amounting to 2,540 fighting men. Multiplying this by three, in 
accordance with the Rev. J. Hamlin’s method in the copy of his paper 
below, we should have as the total, 7,620 for the population of the 
Hokianga district. These figures, however, cannot well. be compared 
with Mr..Hamlin’s, as the limits are not identical. 

In an abstract from “The Tasmanian Journal of Science,” of the 
probable date of 1842, the Rev. J. Hamlyn treats of the ‘‘ Mythology 
of the New Zealanders,” a paper which is full of printer’s errors and 
generally not very illuminating. But at the end he furnished a some- 
what detailed estimate of the Maori population of the North Island, 
made by the Missionaries probably about the date of 1840, or earlier. 
Mr. Hamlin says (p. 356) :— 

‘‘ The number of families above stated is 26, the number of children 
117; the usual method adopted to get the number of inhabitants, is to | 
multiply the number of fighting men by 3. But in this case, if we add | 
the 26 men and 26 women in those 26 families to the children, it will 
give us 169: this will enable us to multiply the fighting men by 63. 
But if we take the uumber of children now alive, and add the 26 
women, we shall find that we shall hardly be able to multiply the 
fighting men by 3: considering, however, that the families were young, 
it is quite probable that they may have several more children yet, 
which will, I think, allow us to multiply by the figure 3. By adding 
up the number of the inhabitants in the following pages, and by taking 
the number born in the 26 families as a sort of proportion for the 
whole, we shall be able to get pretty near the average number of deaths 
and births. And though this may not be quite sure ground to go upon, 
yet I should think that, by taking the average number of births and 
deaths in two whole tribes, we should obtain a very fair proportion for 
the whole. With regard to the fighting men, I think the natives are 
very correct in general, in giving the number of each tribe. 

‘‘T subjoin a calculation of the number of inhabitants in each district, 
and throughout the island. The most northern district of New 
Zealand is in the vicinity of the North Cape. The tribe that formerly 


= afm 
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\resided in this district was called the Aupouri; but this has ceased to 
exist as a tribe about thirteen years. The most northern tribe now is 
| the Rarawa, which is scattered up and down the whole of the northern 
| part of the island from the North Cape to Oruru Bay on the east coast, 
and to about fifteen miles to the northward of Hokianga on the west. 
I shall number the districts, beginning from the most northern. 


ering Total 

] : en Inhabitants 

| No. 1. Church Missionary Station. East and West Coasts, 

| North District. Tribe Rarawa 56 1500 4500 

No, 2. West Coast. Wesleyan M. Station. Botieies District 1200 3600 
These by the natives at a distance are also called 

Ngapuhis ;—among the Ngapuhis they are called 


Hokianga. 
o. 3. East Coast. ©. M. Station. Bay of Islands: two 
Districts, Taiamai and Waimate. Tribe Ngapuhi .. 2400 7200 
No. 4. West Coast. W. M.S. Mangakahia, Kaipara, and 
Wairoa. Ngatiwhatua living amongst Ngapuhis ., 400 1200 
‘No. 5 West Coast. CO. M. S. District of Waikato and 
Manukau. Tribe Waikato 40 ste .. + 6000 18,000 
0. 6. East Coast. C. M. 8S. Thames District. Tribe 
Ngatimaru es af Se eh a 130 3900 
o. 7. East Coast. C. M. S. Tauranga District. Bay of 
Plenty. Tribe Ngatiawa .. Sis sve x 700 2100 
o. 8. Inland from the East Coast. CO. M. 8S. Rotorua 
District. Tribe Ngatiwakaue aa 4500 138,500 
o. 9. Middle of the Island, visited by pier bets of thé 
Rotoruas. C.M.S. Taupo District. Tribe Negati- 
; tuwharetoa : as 30 He és 600 1800 
0. 10. East Coast. Bay of Plenty, visited by the Opotiki. 
C. M.S. Whakatane District. Tribe Ngatiawa .. 1460 4380 
o. 11. East Coast. Bay of Plenty. Opotiki District. C.M.S. 
Tribe Whakatohea 58 50 5 a: ws 800 2400 


0. 12. Inland from Whakatane. East Coast. Native teachers 
visited by members of the Rotorua and Opotiki Stations. 
O.M.S8. Ruatahuna District. Tribe Urewera o  1000 3000 
0. 13. East Coast, near Cape Runaway. Native teachers. 
C. M. 8S. Torere District. Tribe Ngatiawa, or 


Wanauaapanui ond ie oc .. 1200 3600 

o. 14. West Coast. W.M.S. ‘Taranaki District, to the 
northward of Mount Egmont. Tribe Ngatiawa S 60 180 

0. 15. West Coast. W. M.S. Round about Mount Egmont. 
1000 3000 


Taranaki District. Tribe Taranaki 
. 16. West Coast, to the southward of Mount Remdne 
Native teachers. W.M.S. Tribe Ngatiruanui at 1200 3600 
_17. West Coast. ©. M.S, River considerably to the 
southward, M. E. Whanganui. Tribe inoen by the 


I: name of Whanganui 
. 18. West Coast. C. M.S. Entry Island and its vicinity, 


Kapiti (or Waikanae) District. Tribe Ngatitoa, or 
san 211000, 3000 


1800 5400 


Negatiraukawa .. an ve oe 
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ighting ‘Total 
Inhabitants 
No. 19. Straits towards East Coast. Port Nicholson. W.M.S. 

Tribe Ngatiawa .. # 1000 3000 
No. 20. East Coast. C. M.S. Mahia, or Nauettanras District 4040 12,120 


No. 21. East Cape. C. M.S. Waiapu District. Tribe 


Ngaiporou .. 6000 18,000 

Tate Apuree. Haheke* (betyreed Port Nihoison aid the East 
Cape) = . 200 600 
Supposed to be inland and apactedtly er | to Teopeanas 640 1920 
In the Northern Island only .. .. 40,000 120,000 


* What these three names are intended for, cannot be ascertained. There are 
no tribes of those names.—Ep1rTor. 


OBITUARY. 


UR fellow member, Mr. A. Leverd, sends us the following. in 
reference to the death of our esteemed member, Miss Teuira 
Henry, of Tahiti :— 

‘‘Miss Teuira Henry died at Papeete, Tahiti, on January 23rd, 
1915, after a short illness, in her 70th year. 

Born in Tahiti, she was a grand-daughter of the Revd. William 
Henry, who was one of the first English Missionaries who arrived in 
Tahiti in the ship ‘ Duff,’ in the year 1797. The greater part of her 
life was devoted to teaching; first in the schools of Tahiti, later in | 
those of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, where she spent fifteen years. 

Miss Henry who had a thorough knowledge of the Tahitian — i 
language had made a special study of the traditions and folklore of that 
people, and had collected many valuable documents with the intention 
of publishing a history of Tahiti. She was engaged in giving the final 
touches to the work that had been her constant occupation and the 
goal of her life when death overtook her. 

We understand that some of her nephews and nieces living in 
Tahiti have the intention of carrying on and completing the publication | 
of her work.” . 

Miss Henry has frequently contributed to the pages of this | 
“ Journal,” and was always ready to assist us on any point of Eastern 
Polynesian traditions, ete. We shall miss her help very much. She 
was the owner of all the documents collected by the Rev. W. Osmond | 
in the early years of last century, and these all Polynesian scholars 
have been anxiously awaiting the appearance of. It is to be hoped her | 
literary legatees will succeed in publishing these documents. | 


[ RERER 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| [256] The American Indian population of the United States. 
The Bulletin of the Thirteenth Census of the United States (a copy of which 
has been sent us by the Smithsonian Institution), gives full particulars of the 
American Indians, as to their numbers, birth rate, marriages, etc., etc. From it 
we learn that in 1910 this aboriginal people numbered 265,683, to which has to be 
added those living in Alaska—25,331, making a total of 291,013. The report states 
that ‘‘the number of Indians decreased from 1870 to 1890, and increased by about’ 
the same amount in the following 20 years.”’ 

The report adds, ‘‘It should be noted that all persons of mixed white and 
Indian blood who have any appreciable amount af Indian blood are counted as 
Indians, even though the proportion of white blood may exceed that of Indian 
blood.”’ 


[257] Evolution of the Tautau, a Maori Pendant. 

In ‘‘Man’’—the monthly publication of the Royal Anthropological Institute— 
an article appears on the above subject, under the name of Mr. Elsdon Best. Mr. 
Best’s name has by some mistake been given as the author, whereas it should be 
Mr. H. D. Skinner. The latter gentleman requests us to call attention to the error. 


We may add that the ¢autau is known in the north of New Zealand as the kapehu. 
Epitor. 


[258] Memoirs of the Polynesian Society, Vol. III. ‘‘ The Lore of 

Whare-wananga, Part I.—Things Celestial.” 

Sir J. G. Fraser, the distinguished ethnologist, and the author of ‘ The 
Golden Bough,”’ says in reference to the above volume, ‘The volume appears to be 
a valuable record of Maori lore. The plan of giving the Maori text, accompanied 
by a translation and explanatory notes, is excellent for students both of the 
Polynesian language and the Polynesian Mythology and Institutions, and in my 
future studies, where I touch on Polynesian matters, I shall hope to profit largely 
_ by the work. 

Allow me to wish all success to the researches of the Polynesian Society. I 
trust that it will continue to publish its valuable ‘‘ Journal,”’ of which I am glad 


to possess a good many numbers.”’ 


[259] The Carnegie Institute, New York. 

We are very pleased to notice that our Hon. Member, Mr. W. Churchill, 
_B.A., has been appointed Research Associate in Primitive Philology, a post for 
| which his previous studies in Polynesian Philology eminently fit him, and the 
. gueater leasure this office affords will enable him to complete his work on Samoan 


linguistics and history. rs 
) DITOR. 


"6 Notes and Queries. . 4 


[260] Origin of the word Papua. 

The question of the origin of this name for New Guinea has often been raised, 
and its application as a place-name to the whole of the Island doubted. Captain 
Rawlings in his ‘ The Land of the Pigmies of New Guinea.’’ p. 19, says, ‘It was 
Jorge de Meneses... . - in 1527, who was the first to discover New Guinea... . - 
he attempted a new route around the north of Borneo, and landed at New Guinea. jj 
aT The natives of the Moluccas called the inhabitants Papuans, on account 
of their woolly hair, and Meneses therefore called the island Papua.”’ 

It is nevertheless the fact, that in the very old traditions of the Polynesians, 
and long before the advent of the white man into the Pacific, they had record of 
some island called Papua at which their ancestors called on their way from 


Indonesia mto the Pacific. 
Eprror. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Mzertine of the Council took place on the 30th June, 1915, at the Library, when 
there were present: The President, and Messrs. Fraser, Newman, W. W. Smith, 
and Roy. 

Letters were read from His Excellency The Governor, accepting the office of | 
one of our Patrons, and from Sir J. G. Fraser also accepting office as an Hon. 
Member of the Society. 

The following new members were elected :— 

John K. Hornblow, Foxton.. 

H. B. Williams, Turihaua, Gisborne. 

Dr. Allan Thompson, Curator Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Major J. T. Large, of Rarotonga, was elected a Corresponding Member. 


The death was reported of Miss Teuira Henry in Tahiti, a sad loss to the 
Society. 


The following papers were received .— 
The Native Dog of the Western Pacific, by B. G. Mahony. 
Murihiku Traditions, by H. Beattie. 
The Earliest Samoan Prints, by W. Churchill. 
Legends from the Niua Islands, by B. G. Mahony. 
Negati-kuia notes. 


| HISTORY OF NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU. 


By T. W. Downes. 


CHAPTER II. 
Continued from page 61, Vol. XXIV. 


[In order to place Mr. Downes’ notes on a historical basis, it is necessary to 
furnish some approximate dates. In Vol. XV., p. 93, the date of Rakai-hiku- 
roa’s migration from Poverty Bay to the Heretaunga, or Hastings District, is 
fixed at about 1550. Wemay say that the table of dates there shown is the 
result of much more investigation than has ever been devoted to this subject. 
before, and every source of information known was ransacked to complete it, so 
it cannot be very far from the truth—certainly as near to it as we shall ever get. 
‘As usual the basis is four generations to a century.—EprTor. ] 


AVENGING TU-PURUPURU’S DEATH. 


Nomen two nights had passed, Tu-whakawhiu-rangi started off 

with a taua composed half of his own people and half Rangi- 
tane, and when his uncle reached Wai-roa he was at Petane or 
Betheny (Tu-kahu-rangi), four miles north of Napier. Rakai-paka. 
then reached the Whaka-ki swamp (a few miles east of Wairoa) and 


then arrived at Puke-hou, Te Mahia Peninsula, from which place he 


sent messengers instructing all to come to this.pa. When Tu-whaka- 
whiu-rangi neared this place it was dark, so he made his people divide, 
placing one division under cover near the pa and the others he again 
divided into parties of twenty, but before doing so, he made them tie 
long flax leaves to their girdles with their weapons fixed to the end so- 
as to trail unseen behind. He then took them down to the sea and 
made them stoop down holding on to each other in groups of twenty— 
in water so deep that the surf broke over them. 

When the first glimmer of morning appeared, a woman came out. 
from the pa and looked down. She saw the water foaming round the 
black masses, and rushing back to the sleeping pa, she cried out “ Wake 
up, wake up, there is a school of whales on shore.” The moment the: 


_ people heard this welcome news, they came rushing out of the pa and 
- down to the sea beach, both women and men carrying ropes and knives. 


to secure and cut up the whales. 


As soon as they vacated the pa, 


| Ty-whakawhiu-rangi brought out his men from their hiding place, 
and when the people on the beach looked up, lo! their pa was in flames. 

After firing the pa Tu-whakawhiu-rangi’s men sped down to help. 
| their comrades in the fight which by this time was in full swing, but 
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as Rakai-paka’s people were fighting without weapons, there could be 
but one result. In this battle, which was called Waewae-hokaikai, }) 
over 1000 people were killed, but Rakai-paka himself was saved, and jj 
lived on at Naku-tau-rua, In this war was Tu-purupuru’s death |} 
avenged, 


THE WAR PARTY TO WAI-RARAPA. 


When Tu-whakawhiu-rangi came back from this friendly visit to 
his uncle, he found that his brothers had gone on a trip to Otaki, and 
on enquiring the reason, his father told him they had been invited by 
the Ngati-Kai-tangata to assist in taking revenge against the Ngati- 
Taihape tribe, which tribe had killed a chief of Ngati-Kai-tangata 
named Poitu. Receiving permission to follow his brothers, Tu-whaka- 
whiu-rangi hastened on with the same war-party which had just 
returned from the north; when he reached Wai-rarapa he saw his 
brothers trying to take a pa called Mauku-rangi (a round hill jutting 
out just above the first station south of the Otaki bridge.) As soon as 
he discerned his brothers in the distance, he commenced to excite his 
men for the coming fray, and when the brothers saw the new faua 
approaching they recognised Tu-whakawhiu-rangi by the use of his } 
left hand in waving his taiaha, he being a left-handed man. When the 
inmates of the pa noticed the reinforcements the besiegers had received, 
the chief, who was a very great ¢oa (or warrior) named Taukai, decided 
that the wisest course to pursue was to issue a challenge to single 
combat. Accordingly he met Tu-whakawhiu-rangi outside the pa; 
their weapons being whalebone patus; but he was no match for the | 
little chief and had to go under. Directly Taukai fell, his son jumped 
over the wall and attacked Tu-whakawhiu-rangi with a tokotoko or | 
spear, but the latter guarded the blow, caught the man by his ¢ckitihi or 
top-knot of hair, and called out, “Who are you?” When he heard | 
that the vanquished man was Tu-kapu, he knew that he had Taukai’s © 
son in his power, so he said, ‘‘One dead chief is enough, let one be 
dead, and let one live”; so id saved him and made peace, after which | 
he and his brothers, with their men, returned to their homes. 


THE EXPULSION OF NGATI-MAMOE. 

One of the largest yas in New Zealand, if not the largest, was Nga- 
whakatatara near Petane, four miles north of Napier. It is said that 
in the palmy days of the Maori upwards of 4000 people were living 
there, and there is a proverb to the effect that a child born at one end 


of the pa would grow to manhood before he would be seen at the other 
end. 


‘Tama tuatahi o Nga-whakatatara, tama kite e ehu tangata.” 
It was built by Iva, or rather it was commenced in his time, but not 


fully occupied till some four or five generations later, when the only 
attempt that was ever made to take it was repulsed. 


~ 


History of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. 19 


Porou-rangi (Ngati-Porou) 


ira (Horouta) 
Tamarere Tahitotarere 


fant ae 0 Ree =| 
Huparapara — Tamatesa — Iwi 1 
Mahaere-o-tu pepe V3 eee wipupu (/) 


| 
Rere-ki-okehu Ranginui Kahu-ngunu 
Te akumu 


In Te Whakumu’s time this place was besieged by Negati- 
Mamoe people who occupied two pas called Puke-tapu and Puke-hou 
(two hills on the south side of Omahu, near the bridge over the 
Ngaruroro, a few miles south of Napier). 

Tara said to his people, ‘“‘ Ngati Ira are always boasting of their 
great pa; the sound of their war-dances and shouting are always being 
dinned into our ears; what do you say about drowning their joy and 
driving them out of Hawke’s Bay?” His people answered ‘“‘ We are of 
one mind, we are also tired of hearing their continued haka (or posture 
dance), and will join together in silencing them.” Now a Ngati-Ira 


woman named Te Ihi-tainga had married a grandson of Tara’s named 


Tuhi-ata, and this woman hearing that her husband’s people intended 
to attack her people, went over to Nga-whakatatara pa while all the 
men were talking, and gave the alarm. While she was away her 
husband visited her house and found her absent, and on her return he 
enquired where she had been, but was satisfied with her answer that 
she had been down tv the river to bathe. 

When Te Whakumu found out that he was likely to be attacked, 
he ordered half of Ngati-Ira to leave the pa and spread—some to go 
back into the gullies and some to go down to the lake, but all to remain 
in hiding; and then said he, ‘‘ When Ngati-Mamoe come upon us let 
them fight for two or three days without showing yourselves for the fire 


- must burn in two heaps.” 


The men were sent out through an underground passage that had 
been tunnelled from inside the pa running east to a bush-covered gully 


in which ran Te Waihou stream. By this passage Whakumu kept in 


touch with his outside contingent unknown to the enemy and was able 


to send and receive supplies of food as well as pass information and 


| instructions. 


1. Sisters married Tamatea. [We must add a note of caution as to the above 
table. It does not agree with others that are well authenticated. Compare for 


) instance that on pp. 75, 76 of Vol. XV.—Enrror. | 
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The enemy came down under Tuku-tu-rangi, one of Tara’s sons— 
over 1000 strong, and spread themselves in companies right round the pa. 
After three days’ siege word was brought in to the pa by the scouts 
that another company of Ngati-Mamoe were approaching bearing 


quantities of food for their main army. Whakumu ordered this §} 


company to be intercepted by his men who were in hiding, and this was 
done, all the enemy’s food being transferred to the pa without the 
knowledge of Tuku-tu-rangi for the whole of the company, nearly 200 
were killed. 


Soon Tuku-tu-rangi sent a messenger back to his pa to know why 
food was not being sent as arranged, for they were starving ; but the 
message was never delivered for the bearer was caught and slain by the 
vigilent scouts of Ngati-Ira. Finding his message disregarded Tuku- 
tu-rangi sent back 200 of his men to get food, instructing them to 
return with all haste. This party alsg fell before Te Whakumu’s 
outside warriors, as they were unarmed, and thought not of danger or 
ambuscades. However, this time three men escaped and thus it was 
known that Ngati-Ira had two armies at work. 


Owing to these reverses and also the absence of all food Tuku-tu- 
rangi was forced to retire to Puketapu and Pukehou pas, closely - 
followed by Ngati-Ira, who in their turn became the besiegers. Then 
sallied forth from the hill pas two warriors seeking single combat from 
the enemy, Ta-manuwhiri from Pukehou and Koura from Puketapu. 
They went down the hills calling out their challenges which were 
quickly accepted. Soon Ta-manuwhiri found that he had taken on 
more than he could accomplish, so he called out to his companion who 
was in a like fix ‘‘ Koura! draw back.” Koura shouted back ‘‘ No; 
Ill not draw back Death before dishonour,” and thus he lost his life, 


Then the leader of the victorious Ngati-Ira called out “ Tuku-tu- 
rangi, are you there?” To this the Ngati-Mamoe chief replied “‘ Yes, 
I am here, what do you want?” ‘If we give you your lives will you 
leave this district never to return?’’ asked Te Whakumu. “ Yes,” 
answered “Tuku-tu-rangi, ‘‘we accept your offer and agree to your 
terms. One request alone I make before we go, will you allow me to 
transfer my father’s name to the lake here?” “Yes!” said 
Whakumu, “ we grant you that request.” Thus the lake came to be 
called Te Whanga-nui-a-Tara. 


This was why the Ngati-Mamoe left the district for the South 
Island. ¢ 

As they journeyed south they were followed by Negati-Ira who 
wished to see them depart, and it was then that Rangitane made the 
proverb comparing the numbers of Ngati-Ira to flocks of Pekeha (birds 
on the ocean.) 


‘‘ Pekeha ki te moana, Ngati-Ira ki uta.” 
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TUPOHO’S DEATH. 

Some time after this, some of Taiwha’s people killed a working man 
fnamed Tupoho belonging to Rakai-hiku-roa. He was digging fern-root 
"when set upon, and was carried away with the fern-root he had been 
‘digging. A man named Tu-hine-ariki discovered the murder ; he went 
yout to assist in carrying home the fern-root, but when he reached the 
(place of digging, he found nothing but blood. Quickly reporting his 
suspicions, a search party followed the drops of blood till they reached 
tthe hill where Taiwha was living. Returning with their report, Rakai- 
[hiku-roa ordered them to go right back to Taiwha and ask if he or his 
rpeople had done this thing, if so, would he give the murderers up so 
tthat the existing peace should not be broken. The names of the 
rmessengers who were sent to Taiwha were Kiore and Hau-tu. Taiwha 
ssaid, “‘ Yes, it is true that he was killed by some of my people, but I 
cannot give them up; however if you come along at night, I will 
sarrange that they will be sleeping in two houses outside the pa, there 
ryou can take them and do what you will with them.” 
After the messengers left, Taiwha said to the murderers “ I will not 
1a the blood of this man in the pa; if you wish to cook him you must 

build your ovens outside and stay there till he is consumed.” That 
night, while they were merry-making, Rakai-hiku-roa’s war-party 
‘came down on them and carried the sixteen captured men to Tane-nui- 
a-rangi. When brought before Rakai-hiku-roa the chief enquired 
“Who was the man that laid the weapon on Tupoho?” ‘The rest 
‘replied, ‘‘ Tuki-puni was the man that killed him.” So Tuki-puni was 
“killed as utw (payment), but the rest of the men were sent home free, 
.and thus the existing peace remained unbroken. 


TITIRANGI PA TAKEN. 


Tu-mapuhi-a-rangi had his wu tapu (sacred wash basin) broken. 
_A member of the Ngati-Rangi tribe smashed it just to spite the owner. 
'Tu-mapuhi-a-rangi, smarting under the insult, sent word to Rakai- 
hiku-roa, asking that Tu-whakawhiu-rangi and his brothers might 
-eome to his assistance in obtaining payment for the broken ipu (or 
bowl.) Rakai-hiku-roa sent word back that he did not consider the 
reason a sufficient one to kill men over, and he also sent his own wpu 
ealled “‘ Tu-wera,” to replace the broken one, Tu-mapuhi-a-rangi being 
his grandson. When the young man received this message with the 
ipu, he threw Rakai-hiku-roa’s gift into the fire, at the same time 
‘cursing the owner. Now when Rakai-hiku-roa heard of the curse and 
how his gift had been received, he said to his sons, ‘‘ Lead on to Wai- 
‘rarapa, Iwill go with you.” They reached Titi-rangi, where Tu-mapuhi- 
a-rangi was staying, and took that pa although there were upwards of 
1000 people in it at the time, but by Rakai-hiku-roa’s orders, no one 
was killed. Afterwards, when Tu-mapuhi-a-rangi met Rakai-hiku-roa 
4 


| 


WH 
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to arrange the terms of peace, the latter said, ‘‘ Your name shall no jf 
more be known as Tu-mapuhi-a-rangi, but henceforward men shall call }} 
you Tu-mapu-raro, which is a name of less degree, for you have fallen.” 


RAKAI-HIKU-ROA VISITS THE SOUTH ISLAND FOR JADEITE. 


Some time after this fight, aman named Tu-te-Kawa, travelling | 
from the Gisborne district on his way to the South Island, called at jf 
Tane-nui-a-rangi, near Hastings, where Rakai-hiku-roa was staying, jf 
and found the inmates of the pa busy building a large whare-punt }} 
(meeting house). Taraia, after the usual greetings were concluded, } 
asked the visitor where he was going, and Tu-te-Kawa replied that he 
was on his way to the South Island to procure greenstone. When 
Taraia heard this, he said to Tu-te-Kawa, ‘‘ You stay with us for a time 
and help us finish this house and then we will accompany you south, } 
for we also have heard of the pownamu and wish to obtain some.” 
Rakai-hiku-roa, overhearing the conversation, asked his son the 
stranger’s business, and upon being told Tu-te-Kawa’s mission, he said, 
“Tt is well; we will all go together.” ) 

As soon as Taraia’s great house, Te Taka-o-te-rangi, was completed, | 
and the feasting likewise finished, Rakai-hiku-roa said to his sons, | 
“‘ Select forty of your very best men; take the largest canoe and carry | 
Tu-te-Kawa and his people to the land of greenstone.” ‘Tu-te-Kawa | 
replied, ‘‘ Not so; I wish to go overland as far as Whanga-nui-a-Tara | 
(Wellington.) I have not travelled this way before, and so wish to see } 
the country. You go by canoe, and when you reach Whanga-nui-a- | 
Tara, youcan pick me up, and then we will all go together.” This 
being agreed to, Tu-te-Kawa started off on his journey south | 
accompanied by twenty men. When he reached Pahaoa (on the East | 
Coast, about thirty miles south of Castle Point) he met a man named | 
Te Whaka-iho, and, as he was not sure of the road, he asked this man 
to accompany him as far as Whanga-nui-a-Tara. Whaka-iho agreed | 
to conduct the stranger through his land, and they again set off. When 
the party came to Te Awa-iti they found no one at the pa, and | 
Whaka-iho explained that, being short of food, the people had all gone | 
inland to get fern-root and birds. They left Te Awa-iti and reached | 
Whakapuni, and when they arrived at this place they saw smoke | 
arising at the Wai-tapu stream at the head of the Whakapuni river. | 
Tu-te-Kawa said, ‘‘Behold! There is a fire; let us go and see who | 
kindled it.” They went on to the place and found an old woman with | 
four children, the men being away at Puke-mapo and Puke-whenua | 
(on the western side of the Ao-rangi hill) taking pokaka and kaka | 
birds. 

Upon seeing the strangers with Whaka-iho, the woman Po-ika set 
to work to prepare food, but the only sort she had was sorau (or wild | 
turnips) and dried eels. However, she gave what she had to her | 
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isitors, and after they had eaten she said to Whaka-iho, ‘ Who is 
is man you have brought here?” Whaka-iho replied, “It is Tu-te- 
awa from Turanga.” She then said, ‘‘ Why did you bring a stranger 
into the bush like this? You see we cannot provide for him properly 
we have nothing left but a calabash of preserved birds, which will 
not serve fora meal. due! Here you come into the forest with your 
astranger chief, where none but hunters and food gatherers should come. 
“What shall I do; for I have nothing else left?” After apologising 
ithus, she gave the preserved birds to the strangers for their evening 
meal and then retired. Next morning she rose very early, prepared the 
sovens, and then set about procuring food for the morning meal. Tu-te- 
[Kawa, also rising early, found the woman at her work, and surmising 
ithere was little food about the place, killed her, also the four children 
rwho were with her. He then took off the flesh from the bones of his 
rvictims and left the bones together with the heads, except the two 
ryoungest children, Miroi and Paku, whose bodies he carried away 
rwhole. After the killing, Tu-te-Kawa said to his guide, Whaka-iho, 
x‘ Tet us go back along the beach as fast as possible; I want to get 
saway from this place.” When they reached Matakitaki (a fishing 
geround on the coast), Whaka-iho, feeling very miserable about the 
murder, said to his companion, “I wish to return home; you keep to 
tthe beach all the way and you can’t go wrong.” Tu-te-Kawa replied, 
“« Why do you wish to return? This is not according to your 
pagreement with me ; you promised to lead me to Whanga-nui-a-Tara, 
sand now you talk of leaving me when we have travelled only half the 
sdistance.” Whaka-iho replied, ‘‘ My heart keeps beating all the time 
Hor very shame, and how can I take food when I see those poor children 
Moefore me? This is the reason why I will not go on.” Hearing these 
rwords, Tu-te-kawa rushed on Whaka-iho endeavouring to strike him 
sdown, but the latter guarded the blow and escaped, eventually reaching 
[Pabaoa where he reported all that had taken place. 

In the meantime Tu-te-Kawa and his followers reached Whanga- 
mui-a-Tara and stopped at Matiu (Somes Island, in the bay) where 
they found the Ngati Tiri* and Ngati Kahu-kura-a-whitia people. As 
ssvon as they arrived Tu-te-Kawa asked these people for a canoe to let 
[him get away to the South Island, and they, not knowing anything of 
‘the-murder or that Rakai-hiku-roa was following, gave him a canoe 
:and let him go. 

‘When Rakai and his people arrived they found Tu-te-Kawa gone, 
.so Rakai said to the Ngati-Ira people, “‘ We will get as many of the 
‘Wai-rarapa people as we can to follow this murderer of women and 
‘children, for we must get him.” Then he went back and brought 
‘people from the Ngati-Kahu-kura-a-nui, Negati-Hine-rau-moa and 


* Query—Ngati-Ira.—Epitor. 
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Negati-Mahu tribes, who travelled in four large canoes, while Rakai and 
his people occupied five. They crossed the Straits and coasted down 
the east coast of the South Island, calling at various places seeking 
news of the man they were after, till they came to O-Kiwi (on the 


south of Lyttelton Harbour) where they heard that Tu-te-Kawa was §j 


staying. They landed in the middle of the night, and at daybreak 
attacked the pa with such fury that Tu-te-Kawa and all his people 
were killed, with the exception of one woman who was nursing a 
suckling child. Ta-manu-hiri took her and saved her life, for he said, 
‘¢ How can a woman hold her hand against a man ?”’ 

Thus was the murder avenged, and no payment was ever sought for 
this fight, the Ngati Porou people recognising that they were entirely 
to blame in the matter. 

After this victory, Rakai-hiku-roa went to the Poka-hou pa at Kai- 
apohia where he found people of the Ngati-Tahu tribe, of whom a 
man named Te Maire-tu was the chief, and this man invited Rakai to 
Wai-makariri. Having arrived at this place Te Maire-tu said to his 
visitor, “‘ Now tell me why you have come hither with all your men 
(there were about 500 in the party.) Is it war or land taking?” 


Rakai-hiku-roa replied, “‘ Fear not. Neither for fighting or land have } 


we come, but to obtain jadeite, the stone we have heard about but never | 
seen.” Te Maire-tu said, ‘‘ You stay at this place and I will go and 
endeavour to obtain some for you, but I cannot possibly supply all your 
people.” Rakai-hiku-roa replied, ‘“‘ You ought to know by this time | 
that the totara tree never grows on an open plain, but in the shelter of 
the forest. A chief with no shelter is not a chief, so a chief must have | 
shelter. This is why I brought my people.” 


So Te Maire-tu went south to Muri-whenua (Southland), and in a 
short time returned to Wai-makariri with four slabs of jadeite which 
took ten men to carry. 


After returning with the stone Te Maire-tu said, ‘ If we could keep 
you here for a time we would cut up these slabs for you so as to make 
them lighter to carry, but I have no food to keep you all, so you must 
take them as they are.” Rakai-hiku-roa replied, ‘‘ On the North Island 
we had to dig fern-root and collect korau, also catch fish and eels; 
therefore don’t worry about food, if you cut the greenstone, my men 
will keep you supplied with food.” So Rakai ordered allhis people to 
work, some to the canoes for fish and some inland for fern-rovt and 
korau, while Te Maire-tu went on cutting the greenstone. By constant 
working with relays of men, by the end of six months they had made - 
four mere, two tiki and several maukaki (or neck pendants.) One 
greenstone mere was called Tangi-te-wawana and another Te Wiwini. 
(The names of the other two were forgotten by my informant.) One 
of the tiki was called Te Moko-kakariki, (the other also forgotten.) 
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After the greenstone was cut up, Rakai-hiku-roa returned home a 
a proud man, bearing his precious freight, but when he reached Here- 
taunga (or Hastings district) he discovered that one of his slaves had 
left the Tane-nui-a-rangi ya during his absence and had fled to Mohaka. 
| When Rakai was informed of this he said to his.son Tu-whakawhiu- 
rangi, ‘Take some people with you and go and enquire where Te Tahu 
is staying.” So his son took a few men and went. up to a pa called Te 
_Kopanga (on the west side of Mohaka) and asked Tama-waiho, the 
chief of the place, if he had seen a person, answering to the description 
of Te Tahu, pass by that way. Tama-waiho replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have seen 
him, indeed he is staying with us here; he is out gathering fern-root at 
present, but will be in shortly.” As soon as the man came in Tu- 
whakawhiu-rangi said to the man, “ Rakai-hiku-roa sent me to fetch 
you home.” Tama-waiho, hearing the talking said to Tu-whakawhiu- 
rangi, ‘“ How dare you come and attempt to take a man out of my pa? 
You shall not make a slave of this man all his life. Return at once, 
and take your men with you.” Tu-whakawhiu-rangi replied, “I 
retire at once, and will give your message to my father.” As soon as 
Rakai heard of the treatment and insult that had been meeted out to 
his son, an angry man was he. He immediately gathered a war-party, 
and with the assistance of Rangi-tane, raised an army of 800 men who 
gathered at Tane-nui-a-rangi, then travelled to the Te Kopanga pa, 
took the place and killed all the inhabitants. This battle was called 
Whiri-toa, and was the last of Rakai-hiku-roa’s battles, for shortly 
afterwards he died, and it is said that after the tang: he was carried 
‘back to Gisborne, to a place called Kai-ti, on the east side of the Kai-ti 
cliff, where he was placed in the same cave with his ancestor 
Kahu-ngunu. 
After the death of this great chief, his mana descended to Taraia 
and Ta-manu-hiri, and they became the principal chiefs on the east 
coast, but Tu-whakawhiu-rangi was still looked up to as the fighting 
leader. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE UPRIGHT STONES AT 
O-NGA-ROTO, UPPER WAIKATO. 


HOSE who have travelled along the old coach road from Rotorua 
to Taupo, will remember, after passing through Te Hemo gorge 
at three miles from the former town, the country opens out into 
undulating ridges, fern and grass-clad, with little streams here and 
there. On the right hand is a wooded range some 500 feet above the 
general level of the road, and at about seven miles from Rotorua, the 
native village of Pari-karangi is to be seen perched on this range at 
the edge of the wood. A mile further on the road begins to descend 
into the valley of the Pahiatu stream, whose limped waters attract 
many trout-fishers at the present day. Just at the point where the road 
enters this valley, a high hill, with partly hidden cliffs running like a 
ring round its top, will be seen on the left. This is Haparangi, 2,308 
feet high, and it represents an old rhyolite volcano of which there are 
so many in this district. As one proceeds down the valley of the 
Pahiatu, the extremely picturesque plateau of Horohoro with its grey 
perpendicular cliffs (formed of rhyolitic tufa) the feet of which are 
hidden in the forest that gently slopes to the open ground of the Pahi- 
atu stream will be seen. At the extreme southern end of Horohoro 
stands the tall natural pillar of rock called Hinemoa—so named after 
the Rotorua heroine. 

All the native names mentioned above are referred to in the fol- 
lowing story. The country had been occupied about the end of the 
fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century by members of Te Arawa 
tribe, some of whom still live at Pari-karangi. On Horohoro mountain 
they used to snare birds in the branches of the puka or papauma tree,* 
with which this southern end of the Patetere plateau is thickly covered. 
It was thus a great bird-preserve and highly valued on that account. 

South-west of Te Arawa people dwelt the Ngati-Kahupungapunga, 
a tribe about whose origin there is some doubt, but it is clear they pre- 
ceded the great migration to New Zealand in about 1350, and may 
have been descendants of the original—or tangata-whenua—people that 
arrived in New Zealand from some unknown country, but probably 
the Western Pacific, between the date of discovery of New Zealand by 
Kupe (apparently about the beginning of the tenth century—see 
‘Memoirs of the Polynesian Society,’ Vol. IV., p. 58), and prior to 


* Griselinia lucida, the Broad-leaf of South New Zealand. 
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the arrival from the Eastern Pacific, of Toi-te-huatahi in the twelfth 
century. In this Journal (Vol. XXIX, p. 27), the Rev. H. T. 
Fletcher’s Maori friend, who briefly describes the destruction of Ngati- 
Kuhupungapunga, traces the descent of the eponymous ancestor of the 
_tribe—Kahupungapunga—from Manaia, the captain and leader of an 
expedition to New Zealand from the Eastern Pacific (for an account of 
which see “Memoirs” Vol. IV., p. 129.) This may be correct ; but at 
any rate by the date of the destruction of Negati-Kahupungapunga, 
the descendants of Manaia would have become very much mixed up 
with the original inhabitants, and therefore both origins may be 
correct, although the tribe may have been living, like so many others, 
in a state of vassalage. 

Colonel Gudgeon, in J.P.8., Vol. II., p. 203, says Ngati-Kahu- 
pungapunga’s territories at about the time of their extermination, 
extended up the Waikato valley from the Puniu branch of the Waipa 
to Te Whakamaru range,—a ridge of mostly wooded hills that extend 
from Horohoro mountain south-westerly to the Waikato River. He 
goes on to state: ‘This occupation of Ngati-Kahupungapunga 
continued undisturbed (i.e. after the arrival of the 1350 migration) 
until the days of Whaita, who . . . was contemporary with 
Raukawa, the ancestor from whom Ngati-Raukawa derive their name. 

‘Various tales are told as to the cause of quarrel between the 
tangata-whenua (i.e. Ngati-Kahupungapunga) and the descendants of 
Hoturoa (Ngati-Raukawa of the 1350 migration.) One account says 
that Whaita having eloped with Waiarohi, a famous beauty, wife of 

Te Ruamano, chief of Ngati-Waihakari, he confided her to the care 
of his vassals, the Ngati-Kahupungapunga, in order to prevent her 
re-capture, and that for some reason or other the ruffians murdered 
her. 

«« Another tale is that Korokore, a woman of N gati-Raukawa tribe 
(i.e. descendants of the 1850 migration), married the chief Purahore 
of Ngati-Kahupungapunga, and was killed by her husband at the 
request of Te Maruhuoke and others of that tribe, because Korokore 
had ordered them to carry presents to her relative Whaita. It is said 
that she was killed and buried in her own house where her remains. 
were found by her slave, who proceeded at once to Kawhia, on the 

west coast, where he found Ngati-Raukawa occupied in shark fishing. 
When his tale was told, a war-party was organised under Whaita, 

-‘Tama-te-whaua, and Tama-te-hura, which marched inland to avenge 

the murder of Korokore.” 

Then follows a description of the conquest of the Ngati-Kahu- 

pungapunga and their extermination. 


Some few years ago Capt. Gilbert Mair gave the writer some 
further particulars as to the death of Waiarohi, which are worth 
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preserving, as showing the origin of the group of upright stones on the 
O-nga-roto stream, near the Waikato river, at a place named Te Pae- 
o-Tawhiti, a few miles below the bridge over the Waikato river at Te 
Ati-a-muri, and also as the story illustrates the chivalry of a Maori 
chief living in the sixteenth century, for we are enabled to get at the ~ 
approximate date of Waiarohi’s death through knowing the number of 
generations from Whaita to the year 1900. 


Somewhere about the middle of the sixteenth century then, we 
find Ruamano, a chief of the Ngati-Huarere branch of Te Arawa 
tribe, living in his fortified pa at Pari-karangi, the village on the hill 
referred to in the opening lines of this story. Here he exercised the 
functions of a well-born chief, leading his people in the intertribal 
quarrels incident to the times, and displaying the hospitality so 
characteristic of the old-time Maori. ,Ruamano had married a 
celebrated beauty named Waiarohi, who belonged (we think), to the 
Ngati-Raukawa tribe of Kawhia and upper Waipa, and they lived 
happily together for some time, until in exercise of the universal 
hospitality, Ruamano entertained a party of visitors under the leader- 
ship of Whaita of Ngati-Raukawa, who then dwelt at the foot of 
Kakepuku mountain on the upper Waipa river, about six miles south- 
west from the modern town of Te Awamutu on the Main Trunk 
Railway. The chief of the visitors—Whaita—was in some way related 
to Waiarohi, Ruamano’s wife. During this visit a mutual admiration 
sprung up between Whaita and his host’s wife, ending in an ardent 
love. It was the old story; a frail wife and an ardent lover, and 
finally the lady was debauched by the visiting chief. 


In Maoridom, adventures of this nature are rarely long concealed, 
and therefore the liason of Whaita and Waiarohi soon became known 
to the whole of the pa. Naturally there was great talk and great 
annoyance among the people at the insult offered to their chief, and 
they demanded that Ruamano should inflict the only punishment 
according to Maori custom in such cases, and kill Whaita and all his 
companions. But being a guest, they could not proceed to extremities 
in their own home. The younger people determined to be revenged, 
and so proceeded as an armed party to the south end of Horohoro 
mountain, and there laid an ambush for Whaita on the path leading 
to Waikato, which passes just under the Hinemoa rock. Whaita had 
been quietly told by Ruamano that he and his party must leave, and 
at the same time, with a chivalty often noticed in the Maori, and 
notwithstanding the injury done him by his guest, warned him to take 
another path and so escape the ambush laid for him. Whaita followed 
these directions, but the kokoti or party in ambush discovered their 
guests following a different route from that usually taken, and 
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attacked Whaita’s company as they crossed the Tahuna-a-tara* 
stream, killing some of them, though Whaita and the majority 
escaped, and finally made their way to their home at Kakepuku. 
After Whaita had left Pari-karangi, the lady Waiarohi became 
disconsolate for thé loss of ker lover, ending in the partial loss of her 
reason, and through this comes the origin of the name, Pari-karangi, 
(from pari a cliff, and karangirangi, demented, restless, wandering.) 
Probably the ya had another name before the events herein related. 


_ She used to wander aimlessly about the country, even making her 


way to the top of Hapa-rangi mountain (referred to in the beginning 
of this paper), where she would sit, talking to herself, and hence the 


full name of that mount—Haparangi-a-Waiarohi. Behind Pari- 


karangi there is a place to this day called Te Hereherenga (or the 
binding) so called because in the wanderings of this unfortunate 
woman, the people searching for her had to bind her. 

After a time, tiring of the constant care necessitated by the 
wandering habits of the unfortunate lady, Ruamano sent her to the 
Negati- Kahupungapunga tribe living at Te Whakamaru range and its 
neighbourhood, with strict injunctions to exercise the greatest care of 
her. These people were rahi or vassals of Ruamano’s. At their home 
a fine house was built for her with all the comforts due to her position, 
and provision made for all kinds of Maori delicacies. in the way of 
food. But Waiarohi’s madness increased until her care became a 
burden on the people whose duty it was to look after her. They bore 
this for a long time, having the fear of their over-lord and his strict 


injunctions on them. Finally they decided that this trouble could no 


longer be born, so they set fire to her house and burnt her in it, 
intending to declare that it was her own doing in her madness. 
Having accomplished this murder, the people sent a messenger off 
to Kakepuke to inform Whaita of the end of his relative, and that she 
herself had set fire to her house. Whaita and his people suspected 
there had been foul play, so gathered together in a war-party to 
avenge her death. At this time the kumara crop had not been 
harvested, the seed tubers, in fact, had not long been planted. The 
people asked Whaita what was to be done as there was no food for the 
expedition. He replied, “ Take the food planted in the cultivations.” 


So the seed sumaras were dug up, and the expedition started on their 


way. 
Arrived at Whakamaru, enquiries were made, and these seemed to 


| confirm the suspicjons of foul play. Whaita, in grief and mourning 


for his lady-love, rolled in the ashes of the burnt house, and feeling 


* This is the beautiful clear water little river crossed by the coach road some 27 


miles from Rotorua. Our late member, Mr C. E. Nelson, told us the name means 


| a battle-field. 


{te gth 
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something hard under his body, raked it out of the ashes and found 
it to be a womans’ jawbone with part of the skin attached on which §} 
was to be seen the kauae tattooing usual on women, and by some 
markings recognised it as that of Waiarohi. All were now satisfied 
that the poor woman had been done to death by Ngati-Kahu- . 
pungapunga. 

The latter people knowing what was about to occur, fled, the main 
portion of them to O-nga-roto on the banks of the Waikato, where 
they were overtaken by Whaita and his ¢aua, and there annihilated. 
On the scene of this fight the conquerors erected a number of stones— 
said to be 170 in number—to denote where the people were killed, 
some of them the height of a man to mark the chiefs, others of lesser 
height to show where the common people fell. 

Such is the origin of the upright stones called Te Pae-o-Tawhiti, 
situated on a terrace of the Waikato river, at O-nga-roto, below Te 
Ati-a-muri bridge. . 


NGATI-HUARERE. 

Captain Mair also told the writer the following story accounting for 
the migration of the Ngati-Huarere from their former homes to the 
locality mentioned in the foregoing story. 

The Ngati-Huarere tribe formerly occupied the whole of the coast 
of the Cape Colville peninsula, from Whanga-poua on the east side, | 
round by the Cape on the north, and the half of Hauraki Gulf on its 
eastern and southern sides. It was this people who originally built | 
the great pa of Te Totara a little to the south of the present town of 
the Thames, on the main road to Paeroa, besides most of the other 
pas Slong the coast, as at Coromandel, etc. They are descended from | 
one of Tama-te-Kapua’s sons, the former being the captain of the 
Arawa canoe that arrived in New Zealand in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

This tribe was driven from the Thames district by the Maru-tuahu 
people, after that people’s migration from the west coast, and in the | 
process great numbers of the former were killed. The following isthe | 
incident that led up to the final expulsion of Ngati- Huarere :— 

At that time there flourished in those parts a young and handsome 
man named Manaia, after whom is named Manaia Bay, just south of 
Coromandel. He was (if our information is correct) a son, or near — 
relative of Tipa, the eponymous ancestor of Ngati-Tipa, the tribe that | 
lives at the mouth of the Waikato river. When the incident about to — 
be described occurred, Ngati-Huarere were at war with the intruding — 
Maru-tuahu tribes, but, as in the case of our own and Continental wars _ 
in the middle ages, there was occasionally a species of ‘Truce of — 
God ”’—during which fighting ceased and opponents met in friendly 
intercourse. On one occasion, such a temporary peace took place, and 


| 
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some of the opposing tribes met at Wai-takaruru, a stream that falls 
into the Hauraki Gulf near the place now called Miranda, (so named 
after H.M. Ship of that name, whose crew occupied a redoubt there 
during the Native war of 1863-5, etc.) 

Manaia attended this meeting, when games of various sorts were 
played, and feasting took place. The young chief had fallen in love 
with a lady named Tukutuku, some account of whom is to be foundin 
Sir George Grey’s ‘‘Nga Mahinga”—under the heading of Paoa, p. 
188. She was a noted beauty, and her preference for Manaia excited 
ill will towards him on the part of the other young gallants gathered 
at the meeiing; so they determined to be avenged on him. One of the 
games indulged in at the meeting was that of long diving. Near the 
place where Manaia was to land after his dive, a band of young 
fellows stationed themselves in the water, and as Manaia approached 
under water they dived also and caught him, and with a shell 
emasculated him and then trod him into the mud (of which there is 
plenty in that part.) Those on shore waited the appearance of 
Manaia, but he never came up. When asked, the young men 
jeeringly said, ‘‘O, he has dived out to sea and gone round Cape 
Colville!” (which is 45 miles from Miranda.) 

The lady Tukutuku suspected her lover had been subjected to some 
foul play, and so every day went and sat on the beach near where the 
diving had taken place, watching for the body. On the eighth day it 


‘rose to the surface; she swam out and brought it ashore and then 


discovered the outrage that had been perpetrated on it. 

This murder was the cause of the undoing of Ngati-Huarere, for 
the Maru-tuahu tribes turned on them with great ferocity and finally 
expelled them from the whole of the Hauraki and Cape Colville 
districts. They fled totheir relatives, the Arawa tribe, and some of 
them settled at Pari-karangi, as related on a previous page, leaving 
their sacred mountain, Moehau, at Cape Colville, where their great 
ancestor Tama-te-Kapua, captain of ‘‘ Te Arawa” canoe is buried. 


POLYNESIAN LINGUISTICS. 


VOCABULARY OF THE LANGUAGE OF PIKIRAM. 


By Srpnry H. Ray, M.A., F.R.A.I. 
Continued from Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XXIV., p. 64 

PIKIRAM. PIKIRAM. 

Adze . . tarai wake Blood (men- 

Air .. langiiangi strual) _., tane makiga 

Alone .. tokotahi (one person) Blow v. .. puhiu mw. 

Anchor .. tauratiwaka 8. Body , .. giri tangat (skin of man) 

Angry .. hakavere (made hot) Bone .. tiivis. 

Anus .. ti koropu Bone (fish) ieke iv (fish bone) 

Arm .. tirima 8. Born (de) ku tinai 

Arm (Jower) ti rima irar (arm below) Bough __.. rima rakau 8. (arm of tree) 

Arm (upper) tirima si nua (arm above) Bowl (wood) ipu rakau 8. Mu 

Armpit  .. irar ti rima (under arm) Boy . . tamakiki s. mu. 

Arrive _.. hanimoe ra* Breadfruit kuru par s. 

Artery .. nia hari toto (house of blood) Break .. Motu s. 

Ashes .. ti ahe tokoria (fre dirt) Breast m. .. tinae 

Axe .. tarai Breast f. .. tinae ehina(breast of woman) 

Axe (handle) ti rima tarai (hand of axe) Bring .. Kkamai 

Axe (head) ripok o tarai (head of ave) Burn . . vere 


Buttock .. ti tono 


Back .. ti tuas. M. Buy iy DUS 
Bad .. huaitu 
Baler .. tiriu Call .. voro* 
Banana .. tamo* Canoe (dug- 
Bark (tree) kiri rakau m. (skin of tree) out) .. tuowaka, ti waka 
Basket .. ti kata s. Catch .. kumi 
Basket (for tikata me kai (basket for Chatter .. herekai* 
Sood) .. food) Chew .. ngau M, 
Beak .. ngutu man 8. (mouth of bird) Chief .. taka matua 
Bear (bring Child .. tamas. 
forth)  ..kamai Claw .. tivae ti manu s. (foot of 
Beat .. ku tariki bird) 
Beat Clean .. haka-humaria 
(one another) hepaki Clear .. hakamaheu 
Belly .. tinae s. Clever .. hai me make thing) 
Bind ... Tave 8. “ Cloth (dark) ti kiri rakau s. (skin of tree) 
Bird .. timah 8. mu. . Clothes .. kahu m. 
Bite .. Katim. Cloud .. tikapua m. 
Black eerurl Coco-palm ti niu s, 
Blind .. te matamat (eye dead) Cohabit (?) ku moe per ti ehin (sleep 


Blood .. nia toto 8. that way woman) 
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Cold .. makariri gs. Fin .. Tim (hand) 
Comb (1) .. tuitui Finger _,, rima (?) 
‘Come - hanimoe ; haere mai (come Finger((itt/e) tam rima 8. (child of hand) 
here) M. Finger-nail nihu ti rima (tooth of hand) 
‘Corpse .tangat mate s. (mandead) Finish .. ku rava gs, 
Cough . maki matangi (wind sick- Fire .. ti ahe 8. mw. 
ness) Fire-drill .. kautau-ahi 
Count* .. ehina* Fire-wood mala rakau (sticks) 
| Cowardly .. taka matakau Fish».  .. ieke 
| Crowd . tikau tokorok (collection of Fish».  .. kumi ika 
/ many persons) Fish-hook mataus.™. 
Cup (coconut Fish - hook 


shell) .. tiipu 8. M. (for shark) matau hokori* 
Fish-trap .. ti hare kaha (for sea eels) 
Dance n. .. tuiu*, ti rev* Flea ..me kai tangat (thing bite 
Dancing- man) 
place .. ti tuva* Flower .. ti bua m. 
| Day .. tirangi Fly n. .. tiramu 
Dead .. mat 8.M. Fly »v. .. ku rere 8. M. 
Deaf . . te rongone (not hear) Foot .. ti vae 8, M. 
Defeecate .. te tika s. M. Foot-print ti vae (foot) 
Demon... tiaitus. Forest  .. irot ti keing 
Dirty .. tokoria* Fowl (Native) tatu* 
Dog .. ti pane* Fowl (£uro- 
Drink ». .. inus. M. pean) .. tatu mai tai (fowl from sea). 


Drowned(e) ku manave* 


Fowl (cock) 


tatu tane (male fowl) 


Drunk (Je) ku kono 8. Fowl (hen) tatu ehine (female fow!) 
Dumb . te herekai (not speak) Fowl (chick) tam tatu (child fowl) 
Friend .. tuahin 
Ear .. taringa 8, M. Fruit . tikuru 
Ear (hole) .. taringa-ku-tiu* 
East . ngaeshe* Ghost .. ti karir* 
Eat .. ku miam* Girl . tama ehina (female child). 
European ». Parangi* Give .. vanga* 
Evening .. rae toh (sw goes down) Go . kuhan 
Everything ti me eroko* Good . humaria 
Excrement matamata* Grass .. kaeinga 
Eye . koromat Grave . ti tab 
Fall . ku too s. Hand .. ti rima 8. M. 
Far . mokowa* Hand (back 
Fat .. ku tub of ) .. muri rima (behind hand) 
| Father ..tamans. . Hat .. kopai* (? German kopf) 
| Fear v. . ku matague 8. M. Head . tiripoko 
‘Feather .. kahu manu (¢lothing of Hear .. rongone 8. M. 
) birds) Heart . ti kau (2) 8. 
| Feel .. ku piri Heaven .. kororangi 
| Few . . te roko* Heavy . pika* 
| Field .. ti vai Heel ‘ muri vae (behind foot) 
| Fight .. tariki Here . tenei 


(1) Merely straight piece of stick worn in the hair by men only. 
(2) In Samoan aw is the gall, the seat of the affections. 
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PIKIRAM. PIKIRAM, 
Hold .. kumi Name .. ingo 8. M. 
Hook (fish) matau (shell) M. 8. ;matau- Near .. iopahe } 
hokori (3) Neck .. tiuripok (neck of head) 
Hot .. vere Net(for reef) ti tau 
House .. ti hare s. M. Night .. ipo 8. M. 
House(men’s) hare tane (man house) Nipple m. .. titui *tane 
Hunger (fo) ku hikais. mu. (wish eat) Nipple f. ti u ehina m. 
i North .. 1 tai (at sea) 
Image .. hehe tangat Nose .. ti ushu 8. M. 
Insect .. me meh* 
Island .. fenua 8. Old .. matua 8. 
Kill . . tarik gi mat (beat to death) Paddle .. ti hoes. m. 
Kiss v.  _.. hongihongi s. m. Painful (de) ku mahe mu. 
Knee .. ti boto ti vae Paint ». .. hunupoti 
Pandanus .. ti pinu 
Labia pu- Penis .. tikani*; ti kovaheang] 
pende .. tingututikika £ (glans); ti kiri ti kani}) 
Land . . fenua g. M. (prepuce) 
Large . . tamanaie Pig .. ti pike (? English pig) 
Laugh _... katakat 8, mu. Pig-sty .. ti hare pike (house of pig) 
Lay .. moe rar (lie down) Plait .. ti kahar 
Leaf .. tihau Play .. ti takara 8. M. 
Left .. longaehia* Plenty .. eroko* | 
Leg .. ti vae 8. M. Post ., ti toko ti hare (pole of house) 
Leg (lower) irar ti vae (below the leg) Pull .. hutia 
Lie .. moe Putrifaction pirau M. 
Lie down .. moe ki rar (lie down) Putrid .. pirau mM. 
Like». _... hikai (wish food) 
Lip .. ngutu (4) u. Rain .. tiuvam. 
Long . . roroweha Rainbow .. ti uva rehu 
Louse .. Me kai tangat (thing bites Rainy - sea - ti uva toh (rain falls) 
man) son a 
Love .. taku rot (=my inside) Rat .. ti kimo s. 
Red .. me; meme (reddish) 
Make .. hai me s. fai me, (make Return  . . hanimoe ra pera 
thing) Ribs . . tiivi pahe (side bone) 
Man .. tangat; tane s. M. Right . . longake* 
Man (old) . . tangat matua s. Rise .. tu ki nua (stand up) 
Mast .. ti bou 8. pou (= post) Road .. tau hehe* 
Mat(sleeping) ti kahara s. fala Rock _- .. tetepin* 
Mid-day .. tirainua (sun above) Roof ., tua ti hare (back of house) 
Midnight .. iporo Root .. ti vae rakau (foot of tree) 
Moon, month ti maram s. mM: Rope .. ti hari 
Morning .. taia s. taeao Row v. .. aros. 
Morrow (to) taiah (morning) Rudder . tihoe muri waka (paddle| 
Mosquito .. ti ramu kai tangat (jly bites behind ship) 
man) Re Run se TeLre Me | 
Mouth .. ngutu s. | 
Murmur . . terere Sail ., tira ti waka 8. M. (sail of 
ship) 


(3) For sharks. (4) Really = mouth. 


| 
| 
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‘Sand .. kerekere s. Sweat .. kiri ku tiu (skin wet) 
Seale (fish) ieke kiri fish skin) Swim . kau s. M. 
‘Scrotum .. ti kore 
Sea .. tai s.mM. Tail . me turi* 
See .. kitem Tail (bird) . . turi ti manu (éail of bird) 
Seed . . ti kore rakau (seed of tree) Tail(jish)  turi ti ieke (tail of fish) 
Sell .. kahui* Taro . titaras. M.; ti purah (a 
Shadow .. iolir,* matepouri* large yellow taro) 8. 
Shark .. tokouri* Tears . nia tangi 
Ship Tell F P 
(schooner) ti waka paree Testicle .. ti kore tangat 
Shoulder- .There .. tera M. 
blade . tiivi tua (done of back) Thigh . ti tua vae (back of leg) 
Shore . pono tai Thing .. times. M. 
Show . kite Think .. hitihit* 
Show(demone Throat . ti karu* 
strate) . herekai ti kaura* Throw .. hutua* 
| Shrub . te keing (dush) Thumb  .. tam-rima (child of hand) 
Sick . ti maki s. M. Tide . ti tai paku s. (sea falls) 
Side . ti pahe To-day .. tirangi nei 
.Sinew . nia hari tangat (strings of Toe . tam-vae (child of foot) 
man) Toe-nail .. tinihu tam-vae (tooth of toe) 
Sing . tirev* Tongue . torore* 
Sit . noh s. M. Tooth . tinihu gs. M. 
Sit down .. noh ki rar (sit down) Touch . ku piri M. 8. 
Skin . ti kiri u. Trap (for sea 
Sleep . ku kee*, moe s. eels) . ti hare kaha 
Small . turi* Tree . rakau Ss. M. 
Smell v. . heongo 
Smoke . ti miah (thing of fire) Urinate . ku mim 8. M. 
Sneeze . ku tia Urine . nia mim 
Snore . moe hakarongona (sleep 
which is heard) Vagina... ti kika* 
Soil . kerekere s. Vein . nia hari toto (blood rope) 
Something times. 
Son . tam s. M. Wailing .. tangitangi M. 8. 
South . ilua Walk . hana 
Speak . herekai* Wash . kaukau 
Spittle . nia puh* Water , monowai 
Stand . tus. M. Weep . ku tangi 8. M. 
Star . ti hau, ti hatu West . ngake* 
Stay .. nohos. Wet . tiu 
Stomach .. ngakau Whistle .. enge eteete* 
Stone .. tihatu s. M. Wife . ti rato* 
Stones (for Wind . ti matangi 8. M. 
cooking) .. tiimu Wing , ti rim manu (hand of bird) 
Storm , ti kapua Woman .. ti ehina 
Strike . tariki Cf. Beat Woman (old) tiehinamatua(woman adult) 
String . tam hari (child rope) Work v. ngaruv 
Sun ., tira Ss. M. Wrestle .. tautau 
Sunrise _ tira ku tur 8. (sun rises) 
Sunset . tira ku toh (su goes Yawn .. moremoe 
down) Yesterday . . ti rangi poh 
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NOTES ON THE PIKIRAM VOCABULARY. 

The Pikiram Vocabulary is apparently composed of three classes of 
Polynesian words. These are: 1. Words which are definitely cognate 
with Samoan or Maori. These are marked s. or m. in the list. 
Words which are probably cognate with Samoan or Maori but have j 


been incorrectly or inexactly given. 


of “pidgin” Polynesian, due probably to ignorance of the native term 
or misunderstanding. The literal meaning of the expressions used are 


given in brackets. 


The following notes refer to words of the second class :— 


Adze.—Cf. 8. talai; m. tarai v. ands. 
va’ a, M. waka, canoe. 

Air.-—Cf. s. angiangi, blow gently. 

Anus.—Cf. m. koroputa, hole. 

Axe.—Cf. s. /alai, v. and M. tarai to 
adze, chop. 


Bad.—Perhaps hu aitu,, unlucky, in- 
fluenced by aitu. Cf. s. aitu, M. aitua. 

Baler.—Cf. s. liu, M. riu. 

Bear.—Cf. 8. tama’i, young. 

Beat.—-Cf. mM. taritari. 

Beat (one another).—Cf. m. paki, slap. 

Belly.—Cf. s. tinae, entrails of fish. 

Bind.—Cf. s. dave, belay. 

Blood (menstrual) = man sickness. 
8. M. tane, 8. ma’i, M. maki. 

Born, to be.—Cf. s. tina, mother. 

Breast.—This is apparently the word 
‘* belly ’’ used for ‘* breast.’’ 

Bring.—Cf. 8. aw mai. 

Burn.—Cf. 8. vela, mM. wera, hot. 

Buttock.—Cf. mM. tona. 


Cf. 


Canoe.—a. waka, 8. va’a. The “tuo” 
is unexplained. 

Catch.—Cf. um. kumi, pull, and s. ‘wmia, 
passivé of ‘w ‘uw, hold, 

Chief.—Cf. m. taka,. Matua=uadult. 

Clean.—Cf. mM. hwmarive, beautiful. 
Haka is adj. prefix. 

Clear.—Cf. m. mahea. 

Comb.—Cf. m. 8. tut. 


Day.—Cf. 8. langi,, M. rangi, sky, 


Evening.—Cf. 8. loiloiao, to be near 
down. 


Far.—Cf. 8. mao, to be far, mamao 2 
Fat.—Cf. 8. M. tupu. 
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2. 


3. Words which appear in a kind } 


Feel.—Cf. m. piri, come close. 

Field.—Cf. 8. vai in vaifanua, cultivated 
plot, M. wa. 

Fight —Cf. Mm. taritari, provoke. 

Fire-drill.—Of. m. hau-ahi. 

Fish n.—Cf. s. i‘a, Mm. ika. 

Fish v.—Cf. s. ‘umiv, passive of ‘u ‘u, 
to take hold. 

Fish-trap,—Cf. meanings of m. kaha. 

Fly.—Cf. m. namu, a small fly, 8. namu, 
mosquito. 

Forest=in middle of country. Cf. m. 
roto, kainga. 

Friend=m. twahine, man’s sister. | 

Fruit.—Probably ‘‘ breadfruit.’’ Cf. 
8. ‘elu. 

Go.—Cf. m. Rarawa whana. 

Good.—Cf. m. humarire, beautiful. 

Grass.—Cf. m. kainga, country. 

Grave.—? M. 8. tapu. 


Head.—Cf. m. upoko. 

Heaven.—Cf. m. rangi, 8. langi. 

Here.-——Cf. mM. nei. 

Hold.—Cf. s. ‘umia passive of ‘u ‘uv, and | 
M. kuku, kume. 

Hot.—Cf. mu. wera, s. vela. 


Image.—? s. fefe be afraid, and tangat | 
=man. | 


Knee.—Cf. 8. yotoi a lump, or M. poti, | 
angle. 


Large.—? Tama and naic. Cf. m. rahi, 

large. 
Leaf.—s. lau, Mm rau. 
Lie.—Cf. 8. m. moe, sleep. | 
Long.—Cf: s. loloa, m. roa. 
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Midnight.—?i yo rote, in middle of Sneeze.—Cf. m. tihe. 


night. Star.—Cf, s, fetw. 
-Murmur.—Cf. s. leoleoa. Stomach.—Cf. s. nga‘au, mM. ngakau 
entrails. 
_Near.— Cf. 8. pa‘i, reach to. Stones (for cooking).—Cf. 8. M. wmu 
Net.—Cf. m. tau, loop, etc. native oven. 


| Storm.— Cf. m. #apua, bank of clouds. 
. Paint.—? Cf. s. fuinonu, dye red. 
Plait.—Cf. s. lalaga, M. raranga. Tears.—Cf. s. M. tangi, weep. 
Play.—s. ta‘alo, M. takaro. Testicles.—Cf. 8. ‘ola. 
Pull.—Cf. s. fufuti, m. huhuti, pluck. To-day.—Cf.m rangi, and nei. 


_ Rainbow.—Cf mM. wa and rehu: Walk.—Cf. Rarawa whana, go. 
Red —Cf. s. memea, yellowish brown. Wash.—Cf. m. kaukau, 8. ‘au ‘aw bathe. 
Rope.—Cf. Mm. tari. Water.—Cf. M. wai, 8. vai, mono per- 
haps—for him m. mona. (5) 
Scrotum.—Cf. 8. ‘ola. Wet.— Cf. 8. sw. 
Seed.—Cf. s. ‘ola. Woman.—Cfé. a. hine, girl. 
Ship.—Cf. m. pora. Work.—Ct. s. ngalue. 
Shore—come upon sea (?) Cf. mM. pono, Wrestle.—Cf. m. tatau, quarrel. 
and fat. 
Show.—Cf. m. kite, see. Yawn.—Cf. moe, sleep. 
Side.—Cf. m. pae. Yesterday.—Cf. mM. rangi and inapo, 
Smell.—Cf. mM. hongi, 8. songisongi. yesternight. 


These Notes leave a considerable residum of words which I have 
not been able to identify as Polynesian. ‘These are marked with an 
sterisk. I do not find traces of a relation between them and the 
‘a of the Mortlock Islands or New Britain, between which 
sgroups Greenwich Island is situated. 


(There is an interesting word mentioned by Mr. Ray in the introductory grammar 
(p 63 ante), but not in this vocabulary. It is parangi, white. Now in Maori we 
have the name of a shrub as wharangi, the underneath sides of the leaves of 
which are as white as this paper. The same shrub is also called pukapuka, from 
which comes the Maori name of paper. In Pikiram, we actually get the word 
parangi as meaning white, for no doubt the ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘ wh”’ are interchangable 
letters of which many instances are known. This meaning also throws a light 
on the word waraki, (or rarely, warangi) a name the Maoris gave to white people 
originally, said by them to be the name of a set of gods, white in colour, who 
were always sailing on the sea—thereby no doubt hangs a tale.—Ep1ror. | 


(5) More likely the Maori manawai, a spring of water.—Eprror. 


TRADITIONS AND LEGENDS. 


COLLECTED FROM THE NATIVES OF MURIHIKU. 
(SouTHLAND, NEw ZEALAND.) 


By H. Berartiz. 


[As an introduction to Mr Beattie’s paper, it will be just as well to | : 
give in brief form the little that has been ascertained from the records 
of the North Island Maoris, as to the origin of both Waitaha and 
Negati-Mamoe, for the South Island records are somewhat deficient in 
that respect. 

Through the preservation of the very full traditions of the Ngati- | 
Kahungunu Tribe of the East Coast of the North Island, we are} 
luckily in a position to fill in many of the blanks in the Southern | 
Records. The South Island Maoris have contributed very largely to | 
Maori History, as illustrated especially in Mr John White’s ‘‘ Ancient § 
History of the Maoris,’’ in which work are to be found some very |} 
valuable matter not to be gathered in other books. But Mr White’s 
work requires reading in the light of later information, and generally } 
it may be said, that had Mr White had the opportunity of questioning | 
the people from whom he obtained his information, we now should 
have in his work much more enlightenment than we have at present. | 

Of the Rapuwai tribe that is said first to have occupied the South 
Island little is known beyond the bare statements to be found in the | 
records of the Ngai-Tahu people, the last of the conquering migrants 
from the,North Island. But the probability is that they formed part | 
of the original inhabitants of the same stock as the Ngati-Mamoe | 
people, but who migrated to the South Island long before the latter 
and during the period that the original inhabitants of New Zealand 
were undergoing the process of extermination and amalgamation at 
the hands of the later migrations. It would seem that the Rapuwai | 
must have crossed over to the South Island in consequence of defeats | 
by the more warlike and later migrations to New Zealand, somewhere : 
between the periods of Toi-te-huatahi (circa 1150) and the arrival of © 
the six canoes from Tahiti (crea 1350). It is quite uncertain when the 
original inhabitants (or Tangata-whenua) arrived in New Zealand, but 
it was clearly some time after the discovery of these islands by the 
Polynesian navigator Kupe, an event that occurred probably in the 
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| tenth century. In the times of the Polynesian ancestor Toi-te-huatahi, 

these Tangata-whenua had spread from near Cape Egmont along the 
coast northward to the North Cape, and from there along the East 
| Coast as far as Cape Runaway at the eastern extremity of the Bay of 
/Plenty, and, as some things seem to indicate, even as far as Te Mahia 
Peninsula and northern Hawke’s Bay. They were not a pure 
Polynesian people though speaking a Polynesian dialect. It is from 
these people that the Ngati-Mamoe tribe of the South Island sprung. 

There is one thing to be considered in connection with the Rapuwai 
people, and that is that in one of the South Island genealogies 
(published in J.P.S. Vol. III.), it is there stated that an ancestor 
named Puhi-rere was the origin of Rapuwai. On the table in which 
his name appears he is shown to have existed 35 generations ago, but 
‘there are some things about this table that rather causes us to doubt 
its entire reliability, though no doubt the more modern part is correct. 
'Puhi-rere is shown to be a son of Te Awa-nui-o-rangi (grandson of 
Toi-te-huatahi). Now if this is correct, Puhi-rere’s period would be 
about the year 1225. 

Now if we turn to the tables supplied by Te Matorohanga of 
Negati-Kahu-ngunu, (vf whose general reliability there can be little 
doubt). we find an ancestor named Puhi and his son Rere, the former 
of whom flourished about the year 1200. But Puhi in these latter 
tables, is not shown as a son of Te Awa-nui-o-rangi. What may be 
‘suggested is, that the southern genealogist has mixed up the two 
‘names—Puhi and Rere—and considered them as one individual. 

If there is anything in this apparent coincidence of names and 
dates, we must draw the conclusion that the Rapuwai people are in 
reality descendants of Toi, the first true Polynesian migrant to this 
country. Asa matter of fact we have not—and probably never shall 
have—sufficient information to decide what is really the origin of the 
Rapuwai people. 

Before saying anything more about Ngati-Mamoe, we must show 
the origin of the Waitaha tribe; for it was that people that occupied 
the South Island before Ngati-Mamoe. 

The Waitaha Tribe, unlike the Ngati-Mamoe, were of a pure 
Polynesian stock ; and their name offers one of those few deviations 
from the general rule, viz., that a tribe is named from some prominent 
‘ancestor. When the ‘“Takitimu” canoe left the shores of Tahiti, 
‘about 1350, under the command of the high chief Tamatea-ariki-nui, 
many people were gathered on the shore to bid farewell to the crew 
then starting on their perilous voyage. Among these people was one 
| named Puhi-whakaawe who had come down to the beach to farewell 
‘his brother Tutaka-hinahina, who was one of the leaders of the 
| emigrants and both’a chief and a priest. The former addressed the 
os chief in these words, ‘‘O Tutaka-hinahina! When you 
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reach the ‘land on which the clouds of heaven rest, (New Zealand) 
have one generous thought towards me, look at me as I stand here 
aside (whakataha) in the rippling waves, let your people be called 
hereafter by my position ” (i.e., Wai-taha, by the side of the water). 
Such is the origin of the name Waitaha according to the traditions 
handed down by the people of the East Coast, North Island. 

The ‘‘Takitimu” canoe, after making the land in the Bay of 
Plenty, sailed on down the east coast of both islands, leaving parties 
of settlers at various places, and finally left Tutaka-hinahina and a 
large party somewhere about the Waiau river in Southland, and these 
people became the Waitaha tribe. 

Whilst Tamatea remained in the south he and his people explored 
a good deal of the country about Waiau and other parts of Southland, 
and then he left for the north to visit the other parties of settlers, 
finally going back to Hokianga, on the west coast of the North Island, 
where he died and was buried. 


NGATI-MAMOE. 


We have already pointed out that Ngati- Mamoe spring from the | | 


old Tangata-whenua people—half Polynesian, half Melanesian, (that is, 


as far as we can gather from the description handed down, a people | 
very much like the Niué Islanders, and also the Moriori of the | 
Chatham Islands). It is quite clear from the accounts that they were | 


not a warrior race like the Polynesians of the later migrations, and 


consequently, when quarrels arose between the two parties of | 
immigrants—as they were bound to do—the Zungata-whenua were sure 4) 


to go to the wall. This is what took place according to the traditions, 


and large numbers of women and children were captured and incor- } 
porated in the conquering tribes, whilst the remainder of the Zangata- } 
whenua were driven from their homes to find refuge at the Chatham | 


Islands and in the South Island. 


Ngati-Mamoe, according to tradition, were an offshoot from the | 
original group of Zangata-whenua tribes, and we find them living at Te } 


Wairoa (Hawke’s Bay), at Mohaka and at Here-taunga (Hastings) at 


one period when their high chief was named Orotu, from whomcomes }) 
the Native name of Napier Harbour—Te Whanga-nui-o-Orotu. It } 
was from here they were driven south by the Rangi-Tane and Ngati- | 
Ira tribes, and gradually made their way to where Wellington now | 


stands, whence they crossed to the South Island.* 


According to South Island traditions (vide J.P.S., Vol. III., p.14), | 
the tribe takes its name from one named Hotu-mamoe, who flourished | 
(according to the same tradition), at about twenty-three generations | 


* In Mr Downes’ ‘‘ History of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu Tribe,’’ on a previous | 


page in this number of the ‘‘ Journal,’’ will be found an account of the expulsion 
of Ngati-Mamoe from Hawke’s Bay. 
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ago, or just about the date of arrival of the last migration from 
Tahiti. But we would not like to place too much dependance on this 
ancestral connection of an eponymous ancestor at that time, for it 
seems probable from sundry notes in the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu history 


that the tribe was in existance, as a tribe, long before that date. 
| ; ee ee d 
| As to the doings of the tribe in their sojourn in the southern part 


of the North Island, we have but little information, and that little is 
to be found scattered through the traditions of many other tribes. 
For the immediate cause of their migration to the South Island, we 
are indebted to the late Judge Mackay, who in his “ Native Affairs, 
‘South Island,” Vol. I., page 40, says: ‘‘ These people (Waitaha), 
however, did not continue long in undisturbed possession of the hills 
and plains of Te Wai-pounamu, another tribe arrived after a time to 
dispute their right to the rich fishing and hunting grounds. In a fit. 
of generous impulse, the Waitaha sent across the Straits to their 
friends, the Ngati-Mamoe, some of the super-abundance that it was 
their fortune to have accumulated. As their friends smacked their 
lips over these dainties furnished from the Southern Island, they 
resolved to wrest the coveted preserves from the Waitaha. Unused to 
war, the old inhabitants were easily subdued, and their possessions 
taken from them by the inyaders ; but after a while, peaceful relations 
were restored between the tribes, and iutermarriages took place. 
These tribes combined are supposed to constitute the Patea.” 
Subsequently to the migration of Ngati-Mamoe, came a branch of 
the Ngai-Tara, (who descended from Tara, a son of Whatonga, and 
consequently a great-grandson of Toi-te-huatahi), and they were 
followed by Ngati-Kuri, who, according to J udge Mackay, were a 
branch of the Ngati-Ruanui tribe of the west coast, Taranaki. There 
was much fighting between these two latter tribes, which eventuated 
in Ngati-Kuri retiring along the east coast and attacking Ngati- 
Mamoe at Kaikoura, and driving them away to the south. 

About this time (says Mr. Mackay) reinforcements reached Ngati- 
Kuri under a chief ‘named Tura-kautahi, who fought his way through 
Ngai-Tara and Te Huataki, and joined Ngati-Kuri at Kaikoura. 

The mention of Tura-kautahi enables us to fix an approximate date 

to this expulsion of Ngati-Mamoe from Kaikoura, for he is mentioned 
on the pedigrees in Dr. Shortland’s ‘‘Southern Districts of New 
Zealand,” and it comes out as about the year 1650. The Revd. Mr. 
"Stack, in his ‘‘ Maori History of Banks Peninsula,” gives the date of 
| the arrival of Ngati-Mamoe in the South Island as 1577. 
Some of the Waitaha at the time Ngati-Mamoe were driven south 
"were still living at the Rakaia River. Judge Mackay says, after much. 
. fighting this tribe became absorbed in Ngati-Mamoe, ‘‘ who then 


existed in large numbers in that part of the island.” 


ie. 
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Whilst Ngati-Mamoe (or rather a part of them) had been driven — 
south from Kaikoura, it appears clear that some of the tribe still 
dwelt in the northern part of the island, for when the migration of 
Ngai-Tahu people (which is really a branch of the Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu) crossed the Straits somewhere about the year 1650-1675, they — 
found many Ngati-Mamoe then living in the Wairau Valley, and with 
whom they very soon came to blows. Itis stated by Judge Mackay, 
however, that Ngati-Mamoe at first did all they could to avoid falling 
out with the new comers, and actually ceded some territory to them 
and supplied them with food. But the peace was not of long duration, 
and a war commenced between the two tribes, of which Judge Mackay 
gives many interesting particulars. Ngati-Mamoe were driven south 
to 'Taumutu, where after a time they were again attacked by Ngai- 
Tahu with no decisive results for many years. 

About this period occurred the migration of some of the Ngai-Tahu 
to the West Coast of the South Island, where they have since been 
known as the Poutini-Ngai-Tahu. 

It was not long after the migration mentioned above, that another 
migration of Ngai-Tahu arrived from the North Island and settled at 
Otago (O-Takou), when the wars with Ngati-Mamoe were resumed, 
and the end is described by Judge Mackay as follows: ‘‘ This was the 
last time the Ngati-Mamoe made any stand against the conquering 
Ngai-Tahu. Weakened by successive defeats, and terrified at the 
treatment they met with from the dominant tribe, they ceased to build 
pas, secreted themselves in caves, aud fled on the approach of 
strangers. In Lyttelton harbour there is a cave which formed the 
retreat of a small tribe, and near Timaru there are several, the sides 
of which are carved with rude figures of men, fishes, etc., which in 
like manner afforded shelter to this unfortunate people. In course of 
time, however, peace was again renewed between the remnant of this 
tribe and their conquerors, and a partial incorporation with the latter 
may be inferred from the existence of a hapuwof that name among the 
Ngai-Tahu of the preseat day.” 

Mr. Beattie’s narrative, which follows, will show, however, that 
Ngati-Mamoe were not exterminated tu such an extent as has been 
supposed.—Eprror. | 


EFORE commencing to give the information collected from the 
Southern Maoris, I may remark that altogether I have at 
various times interviewed twenty-three natives, comprising the best 
informed old people in the remnant of the southern tribes of Waitaha, 
Kati-Mamoe and Kai-Tahu.* 


* It is to be noted that Mr. Beattie all through uses the southern form—Kati— 
for the northern Ngati, meaning ‘‘ the descendants of.’’—Eprtor. 
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My informants range from 60 years of age up to 86, and after some 
persuasion they opened up their stores of tribal history and folk-lore. 
Besides this they gave me over 500 place names hitherto unrecorded ; 
of these 280 were published in Mr. W. H. S. Roberts’ book, whilst 
230 are still reposing in my notebooks for future publication. My 
jBhanks are due to all my informants, but especially to Tiemi Kupa 
pe sereron, Hoani Kana, Kuru Kowhatu, Mrs. Hinehou Korako 
Matene, Mrs. Gilroy, senr., John Puao Rakiraki, and Wiremu Te 
Paro, for supplying most of the traditional information. 


HOW THE SOUTH ISLAND APPEARED. 

In days of remote antiquity the ancestors of the Maoris dwelt in a 
great high land very far north. The ocean stretched from this land 
southward without interruption. There were no South Sea Islands 
then and no New Zealand. My informant stated that a canoe of the 
gods, which he reckoned was called Waka-huruhuru-manu, left that 
land to go over the sea and plant islands here and there. This canoe 
ran well south in a storm to where the waves were always high, even 
mountainous. By sailing over them and repeating incantations the sea 
was smoothed out and the South Island appeared. ‘‘ Did that canoe 
leave any people?” I inquired. ‘‘ How could it?” said my informant, 
‘Tt was a spirit canoe and there were only spirits on board.” 


TE WAKA-HURUHURU-MANU CANOE. 

The name of this canoe is well known in the south. One Native 
‘said to me: “The first canoe that came from Hawaiki was Te Waka 
Huruhuru-manu. Noman came in her. The former idea was that 
the sky was fixed on the sea. They put feathers on it upright and 
harakia’d the canoe and let it go, and when it came back the feathers 
were pushed flat, but the sky had lifted up.” One old man who is 
unable to read or write said that the Waka-huruhuru-manu was first a 
pird’s feather. In those days the Maoris lived in a big land that they 
wanted to leave. They went down to the sea until they could go 
no further on foot. They looked at the sea and some said that out: 
there the sky descended until it lay on the water, but others said that 
it did not quite touch although they were close together. To settle 
the matter they got a big feather, put a sail on it, said karakia over it, 
and Jet it go. Now, though it remained calm where they awaited the 
return of the feather in answer to their incantations, the feather came 
back terribly battered about, so the people knew that the sky did not, 
on the horizon, lie flat on the sea because the feather showed evidence 
of wind and storm, and that it must have got through some passage or 
“opening as it was quite calm where they were. So they built a canoe 
which they named after the feather, and voyaged forth. My informant 
forgot the captain’s name, but he had a big axe named ‘‘ Hikatua,’”” 
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with which to cut a way through in case they did encounter the sky. 
He found that the sea and sky did not touch although they were near 
together. This canoe came on to the South Sea Islands but it never 
came to New Zealand. 


MAUI. 

Who were the first inhabitants of the South Island is a moot point. 
One of my informants told me that the first people in this island were 
Kati-raka (or in North Island parlance ‘‘ Ngati-ranga”’) from whom 
he claimed to be descended. This people were brought here by Maui, 
whose father was called Raka,* hence the tribal name, Kati-raka. 
This was before Maui had fished out the North Island (‘‘Te Ika a 
Maui.”) This great work he performed from his fishing station on 
the Kaikoura Mountains, South Island. Maui had the power of 
ascending to and descending from the heavens, and could transform 
himself into a pigeon at will. Hence thé kereru (pigeon) which we see 
leisurely flopping from tree to tree in the kahere (bush) is still 
figuratively spoken of as a symbol of Maui’s spirit. After founding 


the Kati-raka people in the South Island, Maui did not stay here but |] 


returned to his ancestral home. 


IRAWARU. 


One of Maui’s works was the turning of ‘‘that thief Irawaru” | 
g 


(vide my informant) into a dog, since which time the Maoris have 
always considered the dog (or its tutelary deity Irawaru) as their elder 
brother. Over 80 years ago a whaling ship put into Otago Harbour 


and the captain hada pet monkey on board. The news of this strange | 


animal spread amongst the Maoris and soon a large crowd assembled 
to see it. The chiefs went on board and made speeches of welcome to 
the monkey. This, said they, is the animal that Irawaru was turned 


into. We in our ignorance thought it was the dog, but this indeed is | 


our elder brother. They asked the captain where ‘‘Irawaru ” came 
from, and he said from South Africa, so the southern Maoris reckon 
that Africa must be included in the list of lands which Maui visited. 
The other works of Maui, in connection with fire, etc., are too well- 
known to require repetition. 


RAKAIHAUTU, 
Long before the historic migration of the Arawa and contem- 


poraneous canoes to Aotea-roa,.a conoe named Uruao (which Mr. 8. | 
Perey Smith informs me was probably named after a very much | 
earlier canoe of that name), came to the South Island under a chief 


named Rakaihautu. A southern chief named Maiharoa, who was 


*The usual story all over the Pacific is that Maui’s mother was named 
Taranga.—Epitor. 


largely of Waitaha descent compiled some whakapapas (or genealogical 
‘tables) ere he died some 30 years ago, and the writer was fortunate 
enough to secure several of these. Here is one of them :— 


Putaitua 
Putaiwaho 
Te Mahonui-o-raki 
Te Putaka 
Ru 
Uako 
: Rakaihautu (who came to New Zealand) 
Te Uhi-tataraiakoa 
Te Manu-waerorua 
Maraka-oneone 
Hine-Rautu 
Toi * 
Rauru 
Te Puhirere 
Te Puhi-manawanawa 
Te Puhi-kaiariki 
Parea 
Rina 
Waitaha-nui 
Waitaha-ariki 
Hawea-i-te-raki 
Tapu (f) married Te Raki-houia 
Te Waireka (/) married Matakinui 
Puna-ariki 
Pou-te-uea 
Moko-tahana 
Whakatakakura 
Tapara 
Manu-upokorua 
Poko-karoro 
Hine-tea-weka married Te Raki-whakaputa 
Te Ropuake (/) 5 Mako 
Te Raki-kokonui is Waimatuku 
Te Korerehu (/) », Le Raki-amoa 


; 
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Te Whai (/) ¥5 Tuawhea 
Pona-tukituki (f) ,, Puru-weka 
Te Rehi-oriori 55 Kokiro 


Maiharoa (who died an old man about 1884) 


| * This is Toi-te-huatahi the celebrated ancestor of so many tribes, and who 
' flourished, by the mean of many genealogical tables, 31 generations back from 
A. D. 1900.—Eprror. 


) 
. 
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Here is another genealogy :— 


Rakaihautu by his wife Rikiawhaio 
1 Te Raki-houia 
2 Wearaki * 
3 Te Awheawhe 
4 Te Whatu-hunahuna 
5 Te Whatu-karokaro 
6 Te Whatu-ariki 
7 Te Whatu-korokata 
Waitaha 
Tane-auroa 
Tititea 
Te Waitakahia 
Koau-taia 
Taki-porutu 
Te Hau-tumua 
Turaki-potiki 
Au-powha . 
Huri-popoiarua 
Piki-raki-tahi 
Wai-koriri 
Ruatea 
Para-karehu 
Roko-te-whatu 
Te Ra-here 
Tua-whiti 
Upoko-hapa 
Te Kura-whaina 
Pokika-whera 
Turihuka 
Te Pae-tara 
Taku 
Te Wai-matau 
UWpoko-ruru 
Te Whatu-kai married Maramarua 


Puna-hikoia 7, Te Rakitamau 
Hikitia-te-raki A Piri 
Tako-o-te-raki a Hana 

Tatua (f) », Te Rehe-rakau 
Mohehe 

Tihope 


Tuatara (f) 
Te Mahana (/) 
Kupa- Haereroa 


Haimona Pakipaki Kupa (now with the Maori 
Corps at the Dardanelles) 


It is a pity that there is no oiie to explain the earlier portion of this 
whakapapa, but it appears probable from the numbering that the first 


* In North Island this would be Ue-a-raki probably, as Wenuku in south = 
Uenuku. 


| 


} 
| 


; 


: 


) 
| 
l. 
. 
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‘seven names denote sons of Rakaihautu. This would leave thirty- 
eight generations since then, or a period of 950 years. Allowing three 
generations for Maiharoa’s life and one since his death would make 
thirty-five generations on that tree, or 875 years. Thus it will be seen 
that Rakaihautu came to New Zealand long before the Great Migration. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN CHIEF. 

The writer was able to learn very little about Rakaihautu as Kupa 
| said he only knew the name and the proverbial saying ‘“ Ha-wai- 
_ kartkari-a- Rakathautu,” * but another native said that Rakaihautu 
_ came in his canoe, the ‘‘ Uruao,’’ to the Nelson district, and telling his 
son to take the canoe and explore the coast-line, said he would go inland. 
He went straight south, and, thinking the country wanted lakes, he 

dug one here and there with his great ‘‘ Ho,’’ (or spade), starting with 
Rotoroa and Rotoiti in Nelson Province, and then east of the Southern 
Alps down to Foveaux Strait, where he fell in with his son and the 
canoe. The word “ Uruao,” it may be noted, is used in Murihiku to 
denote a squall. On this trip Rakaihautu discovered the moas which 
were then numerous in the country. Liking the country, he and his 
party settled down and populated the land, and, according to my 
informant, he died at Waikakahi. One native said that the ‘‘ Uruao”’ 
also left people in the North Island, but of this I am not sure. 


TUKETE. 

Canon Stack, in ‘‘ Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,” Vol. 
XII., p. 162, says: “From the ancient waiatas (or songs) we learn 

that Rongo-i-tua introduced the hwmara; and that Tukete in his canoe, 
Huruhuru-manu (bird-feather), achieved the reputation of being, like 
Kupe and Tamatea, a great navigator.” 

Asking after Tukete I was told that he was not on either of the 
Waka-huruhuru-manu or Uruao canoes. One of my informants stated 
that he could not really say which canoe Tukete was on, but it was 
prior to the Great Migration} as Tukete was the man who went 
round New Zealand and, by his incantations, smoothed the rough seas 
that then prevailed, so that subsequent voyagers could easily approach 
and land. Another of thé old men said: ‘‘ Tukete was the captain of 
the Matahourua,t I think, which came from Hawaiki before the other 


canoes. ‘Terewhata was also connected with this canoe. Terewhata 


_ was a prophet and was of the canoe, but not in it. He went before it 
to divide the water. When this canoe reached New Zealand, the 
people on it found that the land was tapu. Tukete landed here and 


* This saying, meaning the ‘‘ Excavated waters of Rakaihautu,” refers to the 


Lakes of the South Island.—Eprror. 
+ Of the fourteenth century.—EprtTor. 
¢ Matahourua, it is well known, was the canoe of Kupe.—Eprror. 


‘ 
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there and made wmus, or ovens, or as some of the North Islanders call 
them, hangis, and performed the ceremony called Ta-whakamoe. This 
was to drive the Turehu away and so make the land habitable for the 
Maori people. That is all I know about Tukete.” 


THE EARLIEST TRIBES. 

All my informants were agreed that since the Great Migration the 
order of colonisation in the South has been (1) Te Rapuwai, (2) Waitaha, 
(3) Kati-Mamoe, (4) Kai-Tahu. Before these tribes came, however, 
there were the earlier inhabitants. The Maori who said that the first 
people in the South Island were Kati-raka said that two other tribes 
prior to the present Maoris were called Pohatu-parimurimu and Te 
Aruhe-taratara. Another said that these were merely Aapus of the 
ancient people and added Te Raupo-manu, Te Rakau-tipu, and Te 
Rakau-hape as other names. Still another account gives the names of jj 
the families of those days as Te Rakau-manini, Te Rakau-manana, Te }} 
Rakau-whakamatuku. Another tribe of those ancient times was the 
Kahui-roko which was split up into the following sections :—Roko- 
tuatahi, Roko-i-tua, Roko-i-pae, Roko-i-te-aniwaniwa, and Roko-i-te- 
haeata. It was these Kahui-roko people amongst whom the chief #} 
O-roko-i-te-ata from Hawaiki landed and was kindly welcomed. A 
tree followed him there over the ocean and they made two canoes—the }} 
Manuka and the Arai-te-uru—and set out for Hawaiki to obtain 
kumara. The Manuka got a cargo and reached New Zealand first, but } 
through her crew having neglected to learn the proper harakia the | 
kumara all rotted in the ground. The Arai-te-uru also returned to | 
New Zealand, but she was wrecked on a reef near Shag River and her }} 
cargo is to be seen in a petrified form as the Moeraki boulders. 

Speaking of the pre-Maori people one of my informants said: “The |! 
first people in the South Island were Kahui-tipua or ghosts,” but }} 
another said that the Kahui-tipua lived in the North Island, not the ji 
South. They were very big men with fair complexions and, being few 
in number, were soon killed out. He had never heard of them living 
in the South. This information does not agree with that generally 
accepted and I think he is mistaken. 


THE ARAI-TE-URU CANOE. | 

The story of this canoe has been so often told and retold that I dof} 
not purpose repeating it. The names of the crew are affixed to 
mountains and hills at widely divergent points. The captain is 
generally given as Pakihiwitahi, but one of my informants said it was 
Te Hini, and that he was washed overboard north of Waitaki River 
mouth and was turned into a rock there. Other members of the crew! 
are represented by peaks in the Southern Alps as Aoraki, Kirikiri- 
katata, Aroarokaihe and Mauka-atua, ete. Pukeuri, the hill near 
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amaru, is named after another member of the crew, as also are the 
ills Pakihiwitahi and Puketapu near Palmerston. Near this place 
there is also a hill called after a little girl who was on board, Whakai- 
a-pakura. She was a ¢amahine (daughter) of Hekuru. 

As this Arai-te-uru canoe was prior to the Great Migration, it 
ould be interesting to know what tribe her people formed. 


THE TAKITIMU CANOE. 
If Arai-te-uru is the canoe of the natives at Moeraki and Wai- 
i ouaiti, then Takitimu is certainly the canoe of the Murihiku people. 
'The canoe is said to have been wrecked in Foveaux Strait and the 
Takitimu Mountains were named to keep the canoe in memory, but this 
prosaic explanation has no vogue amongst the southern natives. They 
assert that this great range of Takitimu is the veritable canoe turned 
tinto stone, and I did not risk my life by contradicting them. There are 
two versions of how this happened, and both are very interesting 
specimens of folk-lore. 
The first runs that the Takitimu canoe had run down the east coast. 
till just below the Otago Peninsula, when she ran off a great wave 
which the legends avers is represented by the Mauka-atua (now called 
"Maungatua) range. The canoe ran off this sea and broached-to and 
dropped her ¢ata (bailer) which turned into rock, and is now the Hoka- 
‘nui hill near Gore. Then the other wave (represented by the Okaka 
sridge west of the Waiau river) struck her and she upset, and there she 
‘lies as the Takitimu Mountains. When the first wave struck her one 
‘of the crew named Aonui was washed overboard, and being turned into 
stone, still stands on the Tokomairaro beach as the tall basaltic pillar 
known to the white man as Cook’s Head. One of my informants said 
that Aonui was swept off the Arai-te-uru, but the others all said it was 
off Takitimu. 

The other version of the story relates that at that time Southland 
was under the sea, the Bluff Hill being an island, and the sea laving 
the foot of the Hokanui Hills. ‘The canoe had come round the coast 
‘and was somewhere near where Gore now is when disaster overtook 
her. The first wave struck her unexpectedly, and she dropped her 
bailer right on the spot, and then two more seas completed the disaster. 
An old song says :— 


Ko te tipaka mai ano Takitimu 

Ko te Poroporo huariki 

Ka tae mai ki te kutuawa Waimeha 
Ka makere te tata 

Na ka karu (? karo) 

Nau O-te-wao, nau Oroko, nau Okaka, 
Koe tukituki—e—e! 


~ 
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My informant knew that these three waves were now ranges, butj} 
could not define the localities with any certainty. 


TAMATEA, 

The captain of Takitimu, according to the southern natives was}} 
Tamatea, and they assert that he lived for a while in Murihiku, and}! 
point to all the places named after him as proof of the statement. The) 
stream known to the white people as Otamita or Otamek is rightfully | 
O-Tamatea. It runs into the Mataura eight miles above Gore, andj 
further up, the Waimea (correctly Waimeha) enters the Mataura also.j) 
Between the O-Tamatea and Waimeha there is a big mound, and one, 
of my informants stated that in 1869 he was up there catching wekas 
with old Aperahama Hutoitoi, who told him that the name of the 
mound was Ka-tata-o-Kurahaoa (the bailers of the canoe Kurahaoa),j) 
My informant could give no further information, nor any particulars 
about this canoe, but he thought to call»part of the Hokanui hills “ Ka- 
tata-o-Takitimu ” was wrong. Nevertheless the situation of the mound} 
at the mouth of the river Waimeha comes in very well with the song 
just quoted, and the name of the next stream (O-Tamatea), lends 
additional support to that story. The name of an island in Foveaux! 
Strait near Ruapuke Island is Kauati-a-Tamatea, whilst a place on or 
near Bluff Hill is Karehu-o-Tamatea. A name similar to this is round} 
in Chalky Inlet, but five of my native friends argued this question out 
before me and finally allowed the validity of the Bluff name. Three} 
place names perpetuate Tamatea’s cruising in the Western Fiords.| 
The red cliff near Chalky Sound is Te-Karehu-o-te-ahi-a-Tamatea (the! 
ashes of the fire of Tamatea). My informant surmised that perhaps! 
Tamatea had set fire to the scrub on the cliff face, and he further 
detailed how two big flat white rocks at the south-west corner of| 
Chalky Island are called Te-horaka-o-te-kakahu-o-Tamatea (the 
spreading-out ef Tamatea’s clothes). A place near Cape Providence is} 
Taka-o-te-karehu-o-Tamatea (where Tamatea’s tattooing ink fell| 
overboard), 
Leaving the question of nomenclature, it must be admitted that 
Tamatea’s connection with the South is puzzling. Tamatea’s threel 
wives cleared out in the Tairea canoe, so said my informant, and Tama- 
tea gave chase in the Takitimu. The Tairea passed through Cook 
Strait and down the West Coast, and was wrecked at Arahura, and 
turned into greenstone. The Takitimu kept on down the East Coast,| 
as Tamatea named Kaikoura. Now comes the trouble of the narrative! 
Was the Takitimu wrecked when she reached Foveaux Strait, aud did 
‘Tamatea live here awhile, and then resume the search for his missing 
wives in another canoe; or did he go right round the coast on this chase, 
and then subsequently return south when the canoe would be wrecked ? 
None of my informants could answer these queries, but all agreed that 
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the Takitimu was wrecked down here, and the only man who seemed 
to know anything much about Tamatea said that he never lived in the 
South for any length of time but returned to the North Island and died 
there.* 


TUTAKA-HINAHINA. 

Asking after a chief named Tutaka-hinahina, who wason the Taki- 
timu canoe, only two of my native friends had apparently heard of him. 
One said that all he knew about Tutaka was that he was away back in 
the times of.the gods, and the other said there was a song composed 
about his arrival in Te Wai Pounamu ‘(or South Island). It was a very 


old watata and ran as follows :— 


‘¢Tenei koa te whare a Taka-mai-i-roto 
Ko te kai takaroa a Te-uru- kotia 

I rapu haere e tau tahunga ki te mapara 
Ka mate i reira kohatu-toa 

Ka rere a manu mai 

I ra ka toatoa i roto i te auahi o te ahi 
Ka ea hoki ia i o tipuna 

Koia te kai whakatari i a Whaitiri poto nei 
Whakaruru a nuku a Ta-manuhiri 

A Rakawahakura i te wawa a Kaha 
Waka mai i rai Tawhiti 

Koia te whata roa i tukutuku 

Raki ra i auau hoki-e~” 


THE CANOES. 

Whilst not purposing to deal with any of the well-known canoes, a 
word or two about those mentioned by my friends might be interesting. 
When I asked about ancient canves coming to Aotea-roa they usually 
ran over all the canoes they could think of. From these hints I gather 
that the canoes Aotea, Arawa, Kurahaupo, Arai-te-uru, Matahorua, 
Tainui, Tairea, and Takitimu are well known. I was told that a very 
early canoe was Mahunui, probably named after a man in Hawaiki, but 
another native said that Mahunui was a chief on the Arai-te-uru. 


* Of course we now have the complete story of Tamatea and his canoe 
«‘ Takitimu,”’ as related and handed down in the Whare-wananga, or sacred house 
of teaching of the East Coast North Island descendants of those who came in that 
canoe. From these narratives it is clear Tamatea stayed some time—probably a 
year or so—in the extreme south of New Zealand, as Mr. Beattie’s informants 
correctly say. But he returned north and died at Hokianga. It is held by the 
same authority and supported by the traditions of Rarotonga, that this canoe, 
eventually returned to the Eastern Pacific. The story of its wreck in the south 
may merely be a way of stating that she was much damaged there and afterwards. 
repaired. We should take what was taught in the Whare-wdnauga, as the most 
correct story, considering the surrounding circumstances of all teachings in that 


building.—EDp1Tor. 
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Two of my informamts named the canoe associated with the Arai- 
te-uru, one calling it the Manuka, the other naming it Manuka-tai. I 
was told that before the Arawa, etc, came, two canoes landed on the 
west coast of the South Island but returned. My informant added that 
he had forgotten the names but Commissioner Mackay knew them. 
One of my informants said that the Kurahaupo canoe could not 
complete the voyage so that the people on it had to be brought on by 
the other canoes.* No other comments were made by the old people on 
the canoes; they simply mentioned them and passed on. 


* This is exactly the Taranaki story, but it refers to the second voyage of 
Kurahaupo.—Eprror. 


(To be continued. ) 


REVIEW. 


'“PELE AND HIIAKA,” a myth from Hawaii. By N. B. Emerson. 
. Published by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Limited, 1915. 
'“ LEGENDS OF OLD HONOLULU.” By W. D. Westervelt. 


Published by the press of Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


E have received from our fellow member, Mr. W. D. Westervelt, 

copies of the above two works, which we desire to bring under 

‘the notice of our members, for the reason that any thing that relates to 

‘the Polynesian Race should be known to them, although these two 

works are local, and deal with some of the traditions of the Hawaiian 
Islands alone. 

The first thing that strikes us is that little or nothing of the legends 
‘here gathered is known outside the Islands from whence they 
originated. Whilst this is the case generally, there are points here 

and there where we come across some attenuated references to legends 
to be found in other parts of Polynesia; but on the whole these points 
of contact are few and far between. Dr. Emerson’s work, which runs 
‘into 250 pages, is the story of Pele, the goddess presiding over the 
celebrated volcano of Kilauea on the island of Hawaii. It is in the 
form of a series of poems with recitative interludes, very much, in that 
respect, like the Rarotongan story of Ono-kura, which is equally long, 
and of the same type of song and recitative. 

Those who have attempted the translation of Polynesian poems 
know the difficulty of translating into English these ancient compositions, 
and we think Dr. Emerson has made a great success in his rendering of 
the Native version into readable English. To understand these 
compositions, it is necessary for the translator to place himself in the 
same mental attitude as the composer, ie., he must think in the 
language in which they are composed in order to get the meaning of the 
poem, and then put the translation into English that shall be understood. 
This means that a literal translation is not always to be followed. 
This is the course Dr. Emerson has followed, and without deviating 

‘from the original too much, has given us a readable story that well 
‘illustrates the Polynesian order of mind. 

The story is in reality the adventures of Pele’s sister Hiiaka in 
‘search of Lohiau, a young chief whom Pele desired as a husband ; she 
meets with many adventures on the way, which offers an opportunity 
of exhibiting her supernatural powers. In the end Hiiaka secures the 
_ young chief for herself. 


iq 
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We may point out that one of the points of contact with the 
traditions of Southern Polynesia is to be found in the name of Pele 
herself, for her full name is Pele-honua-mea, and this name by well- 
known letter changes, is the Maori Para-whenua-mea, which stands for 
some great convulsion of nature, which indeed does Pele herself, for she | 
is the author of all the volcanic outbursts of Hawaii. Hiiaka also 


(although not known to the Maori in that form), means, when put into §j 


Maori, (Hiti-ata, or Whiti-ata), a phenomena of nature, i.e., the 
“‘ Rising Morn.” 

Again we find, in the account of the doings of Pele, on the first 
arrival of her party at the islands, when she landed at the north west 
group and passed from there to the south east on her way to her final 
home in the volcano of Kilauea, that we have the same story, or rather 
a modified form of it, of the adventures of Nga-Toro-i-rangi, who being | 
benumbed by the cold of Tongariro, called to his sisters to send fire from 
Hawaiki, and on their doing so, the fires sprung up at various places 
along the way, which are now denoted by either hot springs or some é 
other form of volcanic activity. . 

We are glad to see on page 115, note (21) that Nanai is an ancient } 
name of Lanai Island, for this is the name given in one of the § 
Rarotonga traditions to one of the islands of the Hawaiian Group, but 
in the southern dialect form—Ngangai. 

We have noted a few other points that we should have liked to 
discuss with the learned author of this book, but, alas! the Doctor is no | 
more. He was on his way from Alaska, where he had been fora 
holiday, and on his way back suddenly died on the steamer. His loss } 
will be felt by many a Polynesian scholar, for he was in the fore rank } 
of those who have devoted many years of his life to the translation of | 
Hawaiian legends. His was a most pleasant personality ; and we offer } 
to his relations our sincere sympathy in the loss of one so universally 
esteemed. 


The second work named at the head of this paper embodies 277 | 
pages of legends relating generally to the neighbourhood of Honolulu, 
and the author has thrown them intoa simple readable form. Like so | 
many stories of this nature they deal largely with the supernatural, 
indeed, perhaps, more so than is to be found in the Southern Groups. 
Tupuas enter into nearly all of them, for the supernatural was ever | 
present to the Polynésian, and in old times the priests were constantly | 
in (pretended) communication with the personified powers of nature. 

We find in these stories little that touches the similar kinds of tales 
of the south ; they are nearly all purely local with purely local colouring, 
and it appears tous that none of them can be called historical. We | 
miss the same group of stories that surround so many of the truly 
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historical recitations of, for instance, those of Tahiti, Rarotonga, and 
Yew Zealand. At the same time we are able to recognise here and 
there a few'slight incidents that are to be found also further south, but 
always in an attenuated form. For instance, on page 175, we read the 
same incidents as are told of the celebrated canoe of Rata, but the 
Hawaiian story substitutes rats for birds as the bearers of the canoe to 
ithe water. Notwithstanding the fabulous incidents that accompany 
this story, there is no doubt but that the events occurred in the Samoan 
Islands, with which group Rata is closely connected. In the Hawaiian 
story the hero is called Kawelo, and unfortunately, due to the practice 
in Hawaii of joining the definite article on to the noun, we do not 
“know if this name should be in the southern dialects, Tawero, or Te 
W ero. 

The story of ‘“‘ Chief man-eater”’ (Ke Alii-ai-kanaka) is dated about 

tthe middle of the 18th century by the author, but it seems to us that it 
Imay, with equal probability be assigned to the times of the chief known 
so southern Polynesians, as Kai-tangata, (Man-eater), who is a well- 
xnown historical character that flourished some time in the ninth or 
tenth century. 
In the story of ‘‘ Lepe-a-moa” we come across the same idea of the 
magic dart, by which the hero finds his way, as in the Maori account 
lof the adventures of Whare-matangi and his finding of his father ; not 
shat the stories are identical, but the ruling ideas are the same. 

In the event of a second eddition being called for, we would suggest 
to the author to abandon the use of the term “ Hervey Islands,” for 
hat name has long been superseded by “Cook Islands.” Few people 
mow know where the islands are when referred to under the former 
fname. A better name than either would be the Rarotonga Group, for 
that is the seat of most of the Native Lore of the South Pacific. We 
may also point out that the Makea, on page eleven, is certainly not 
identical with Atea in New Zealand; indeed Makea is only once 
mentioned in Maori history that we know of, and then it refers to one 
of the Rarotongan family of that name. 

Mr. Westervelt has done good service to the cause this Society was 
especially founded for, and we trust he will continue to add to the 
several works on Polynesian History and Traditions he has already 
riven to the world. He would place us all under very much greater 
Dbligations if he could, by any means, induce those who now have the 
ikeeping of the late Judge Fornander’s Native MS., from which, in his 
learned work on “The Polynesians,” he has given just a few quotations 
that only serve to wet one’s appetite to get them printed, and we 
‘know these documents were partly prepared for the press some little 
ime ago. 

| 
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LEGENDS OF THE NIUA ISLANDS. 


By B. G. Manony. 


BOUT one hundred and forty miles north of Vavau, in the Tonga |) 
Group, lie the two islands of Tafahi and Niuatobutabu. 

The latter of these is a low-lying coral-reefed island with a double } 
knoll about three hundred feet high in the centre. In it live the 700 } 
or 800 of the natives under their hereditary chief Maafu. In the} 
waters around here lives also the familiar demon of the family of § 
Maatu, ‘‘ Sekatoa”’ by name. 

Sekatoa is the last apparently of the active devils of Tonga. He 
still can be called forth by any of the family of Maafu; but more } 
particularly by Maafu himself, or by a very aged aunt of his. The } 
ceremony is as follows :—One of the two chief Matabule of the island, } 
clad in his ¢aovala or Matabule’s mat, goes out with a piece of scraped } 
kava which he throws into the sea as maukava to Sekatoa. If the } 
piece of kava is of sufficient size and quality, and is thrown in with the } 
respect due to one of the rank of Sekatoa, then two small fish of the } 
remora (or Sucking fish) species appear and vanish with the kava. } 
These are the Matabules of Sekatoa, and all is well. Next appears } 
a fish, apparently a dogfish about three or four feet in length. This |} 
disappears and a number of sharks appear in turn, each bigger than } 
the last, till finally a huge fish appears and remains on the surface 
awaiting the pleasure of Maafu. These fish, after the two first had 
gone, were all Sekatoa himself appearing in successive guises, till | 
finally appearing as a monster shark. Sekatoa then acts as a sort of | 
Delphic oracle. 

Some years ago, Maafu, while under the influence of a quantity of 
gin, called up Sekatoa, and apparently quarrelled with him, for he 
fired a shot into the sea after his devil. The Jatter went off in a huff, 
and was next heard of as having taken up his quarters at the other 
island of Niua—Niuafo‘ou, about one hundred and four miles W. by 
N. of Niuatobutabu. It was not till the people of the latter island | 
under Maafu, sailed in the schooner ‘“‘ Koe Bamu’”’ to Niuafo‘ou, and 
went through various ceremonies in penance that Sekatoa’s injured 
feelings were sufficiently soothed to allow him to return to his old 
home with them. Niuafo‘ou is about five miles across, the centre | 
being occupied by a deep lake in a crater about three miles in diameter. | 
The walls rise in some places six hundred feet sheer from the water. _ 
Near Niuatobutabu is the volcanic cone of Tafahi or Boscawen Island, | 
rising a sheer two thousand feet above the sea. 


agree 
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Tafahi was originally the centre part of Niuafo’ou, but by way of 
a joke, some ofthe Otua Pau’u or imps of Samoa stole it one night 
and, leaving a large crater in its place, started to carry ithome. On 
their way to Samoa they passed near Niuatobutabu. Sekatoa seeing 
them flying past recognised the piece of Niuafo’ou they had stolen 

| and immediately went to the rescue. He sent out a minor devil to 
_ crow like a cock. The Samoan devils hearing this redoubled their 
_ efforts to get their spoil home before daylight. A second and a third 
_ crow only increased their efforts, so Sekatoa, seeing the urgency of the 
case, arranged for an impromptu sunrise. At the first appearance of 
the sun the Samoan Imps dropped their spoil in the sea and fled 
‘homewards. The island Tafahi has remained there ever since as a 
monument to the ingenuity of Sekatoa, for the Samoan devils were so 
ridiculed by all the world for their simplicity that they were ashamed 
to try again. In their hurry to escape they had not noticed that the 
sun was rising not over the horizon, but out of the sea close by. It 
was the head of Sekatoa. 

This legend is interesting in that it shows that even Polynesian 
devils were amenable to the law that when the cock crowed to signal 
the dawn, all ghosts must flee. The legend, as it stands, is of 
undoubted antiquity in the Niuas, and there can be no doubt as to 
this point, for the island is so remote that it has had little intercourse 
with whites other than traders, who took little interest in such 
matters. 


A SAMOAN LEGEND. 


[We believe this story was sent tous by Mr. Churchhill some time ago, and refers 
to the building of the stone house behind Apia, Updlu, Samoa, called Te Fale- 
o-le-Fe‘e—fe'e is the octopus. In ‘‘ Hawaiki’’ (3rd edition), p. 161, the 
Rarotongan edition of this story is shown, and it is therein stated that the house 
was built by Ari who flourished cirea A.D. 450. Ari was one of the Tonga-fiti 
branch of the race and, we suggest, they are the aitw of the Samoan 
story. —Eprror. 


fe Octopus is an attu which came out of Fiji. On his first arrival 

at Apia he lived on the beach, but it is not known where he 
lived exactly. Afterwards the Octopus went inland from the beach 
and lived in a cave. He carried up slabs of coral and set them about 
where he was stopping. For the first time he now built himself a 
house. He broke off scantlings, aso, from a crag behind his house. 
many aitu helped to build his house. It came to pass on a certain 
day, while the house was yet unfinished, that a company of women 
came up from the town Taga to bathe. Among these women was one 
who was pregnant and near her confinement. While they were 
bathing in the stream the woman felt the pangs of her travail, and 
knew that she would give birth in the water. The women cried aloud 
and made a stir, and the woman gave birth above the water. When 
the aitu heard this, the atu who were building the house, they came 
near and viewed the spot where the women were. When they beheld 
the woman who was lying down, and had given birth, they were afraid, 
for it was the first time they had seen anything of the sort, and they 
fled inland and up the mountains accompanied by the Octopus rolling 
his thunders inland. Thereupon the Octopus dwelt on the Sierra. 
This was unfamiliar to him, for the coral slabs had been carried away 
from the place where he had been stopping. ‘There came up another 
aitu of the name of Pava. He was familiar with the region in the 
valley where the Octopus had established himself, and for that reason 
the Octopus made him his messenger. Meanwhile the news of the 
confinement of the woman at the stream had been carried to the folk 
at Taga, and they had come up and taken the woman back to the 
town. Pava’s errand was to go down and look at the place where the 
women had been to see whether they had gone away or not. For the 
Octopus had a great longing to go down again to the place where he 
had been before, for there were there many slabs of coral. The 
Octopus said: ‘‘ Pava, I want to go back to the place where I was 
before.” Pava went to the place where the women had been, and 
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there were no women there. Returning to the Octopus he said: ‘‘No 
women are now in the stream.” The answer of the Octopus: ‘I will 
go to the place where I was before. I will be the matwa of the land 
and their sign in all things. But I will return to my habitation.” 
Pava declared himself content with this. Then the Octopus returned 
to his habitation, and for sheer joy set his thunder rolling seaward. 
He lived here at this house in company with Pava. There was a 
married couple, Muliumu the name of the woman, Matafagatele of the 
‘man, and they were on friendly terms with Pava. Then the Octopus 
gave to Pava his emblem of the turban of siapo, and likewise gave up 
everything to Pava. Then the Octopus became the war aitu of the 
Vaimauga. If the Vaimauga should be planning war, and should by 
day or night hear the Octopus roll his thunder inland, then they 
became anxious, the warriors without courage and all the people afraid. 
But if they should hear the Octopus rolling his thunder down toward 
the sea, they rejoiced and took courage, and the warriors went bravely 
to battle. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Meerrne of the Council was held at the Library on the 29th September, when 
there were present: The President, and Messrs. M. Fraser, W. L. Newman and 
W. W. Smith. 

Several letters were read and answers directed. It was reported that the } 
following members had resigned :—The Hon. H. Hannan, and Messrs. Angus & ° 
Robertson. . 

Papers were received from The Rev. H. J. Fletcher, ‘‘ The Occupation of 
Taupo,”’ and from Mr. T. W. Downes, ‘‘ On Filed Teeth among the Maoris.”’ 

Mr. George Graham presented a translation of a Maori document written 
originally by Te Ao-o-te-rangi, on the history of his tribe, as also a photographic 
copy of Paora Tu-haere’s history of Ngati- Whatua. 


It was reported that the Fourth volume of our Memoirs, being Part II. of 
“* Lore of the Whare-wananga ”’ (avhich has also been published in the ‘ Journal ”) 
will be ready and bound as a separate volume very shortly. 


HISTORY OF NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU. 


By T. W. Downes. 


CHAPTER III. 
Continued from page 85, Vol. XXIV. 


FALL OF TE MATAI-WHETU PA, 
Seventy-mile Bush. 


T will be remembered that after Kahu-ngunu left Hoki-anga he 
stayed for a time at Whakatane, where his sister Ira-nui 
married into the Ngati-Awa people, and insulted her brother by 
throwing a large kaha-wai fish into his face as he was taking fish from 
a net. 
Now, while Taraia and his brother, Tu-whakawhiu-rangi, were 
dwelling at the Tane-nui-a-rangi pa, in the Hastings District, two 


strangers (whose names were Te Homai-kai and Whakatau) came 

from the Tuhoi pa at Whakatane, and visited the brothers. As they 

were all sitting together in the evening talking, Taraia overheard one 

of the visitors saying that he and his companion were the issue of 

Ira-nui, and that they had driven the ancestor of the Tane-nui-a-rangi 

people away from Whakatane by hitting him on the head with a 
_kaha-war. 

On hearing this remark Taraia became very wrath, and said to the 
| men, “ Why do you speak like that, is it to make us angry, or to show 
that we are of no importance?” They replied that it was only a 
| thoughtless joke, and was in no way intended to lower their host’s 
position. To this Taraia replied, ‘* Go back at once to the people from 
whom you came, and if you do not fall into the hangi (oven) outside 
the pa, tell your friends that they are in danger, for the issue of Kahu- 
) ngunu is near to taste the fish you have been keeping so long.” 
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While Taraia was preparing for his trip to Whakatane, word was 
brought in that the Rangi-tane people had made a night attack on Te 
Tarata pa at Puke-hou (between Te Aute and Te Aute College), and || 
had killed Te Hukai-rangi and his daughter Waimeha, as well as a 
number of other people. ‘Taraia, being all ready for his Northern} 
Expedition lost no time in following Rangi-tane up, and came upon |) 
them at the Matai-whetu ya, where they fled for refuge. The pa being |) 


an old one, Taraia had little difficulty in taking the place, killing the 
principal chief Uru-te-angina, and over, three hundred of his people. } 
They took the dead chief home with them, and afterwards made a tara } 
or spear-barb from the small bone of his right leg. This was how the 
Rangi-tane tribe were driven down to the Te Piripiri boundary (a place } 
in the Seventy-mile Bush). | 


TARAIA VISITS WHAKATANE. 


Taraia next made preparation for his journey to Whakatane, and} 
sent out messengers to the people through whom he had to pass, that 
he was not to be molested. Notwithstanding this he was attacked at 
Marae-tahi, a few miles south of Poverty Bay (now known as Wood- 
bine, and owned by Mr. Johnstone), by the chiefs of Ngai-Tahu-poho 
and Te Aitanga-Mahaki tribes. But they paid for their indiscretion 
with their lives, as they and many of their. people were killed. A! 
captive named Hau-wai was kept alive to show the nearest track to 
Whakatane, and this man acted as guide throughout the rest of the 
journey. The fight took place at a pa called Tahu-mai-rangi, which 
was regarded as impregnable, but Taraia gathered his men in groups 
of. hundreds, each party was instructed to confine their energies to a | 
small portion of the palisading which they were to rush all together, 
throw short pieces of wood, tied in the middle by strong flax ropes, 
over the top so as to catch between the posts, and then pull the bar- : 
ricades down by force of numbers. Among the prisoners they captured | 
was a woman named Hine-wai, and to her they gave the spear made 
from the leg bone of Uru-te-angina saying, ‘‘ Old lady, you have a 
good country here with plenty of pigeons in the bush. We will give’ 
you this spear to remind you that Ira-nui’s kaha-wai is not to be 
mentioned again.” 
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FALL OF TE RERENGA-0O-MAHURU PA, 


After Taraia returned home, Rangi-tane gathered another ¢aua and 
took a pa (name forgotten) opposite where the sea comes into the pit at. 
Hawke’s Bay, described as a round knob hill, where they killed 
between thirty and forty of Taraia’s people in revenge for their previous. 
defeat. Taraia hastened to Tane-nui-a-rangi and enquired which 
branch of Rangi-tane had made the assault. When he found out that 
it was the Wai-kopiro branch, he and his brother started off with two 
hundred fighting men, to a pa called Te Rerenga-o-mahuru, which lies 
between Wai-puku-rau and Takapau to the south. They took the pa, 
made slaves of the young women and some of the children, and 
slaughtered all the rest. 


FIGHTS AT CASTLE POINT. 


Soon after this victory Taraia died and there was peace for several 
years. This was broken when a war-party from Wai-rarapa, called 
Rakai-whakairi, came to Castle Point, where it so happened that Tu- 
whakawhiu-rangi (Taraia’s brother) was staying The two parties 
met on a beach called Taurepi, and fought till the southern people were 
driven back to Whareama (on the coast eight miles south of Castle 
Point). As the fugitives fled they were pursued and killed when over- 
taken, and among those who thus fell was the chief Rakai-tauheke, 
whose name was transferred to his place of death, and it is still so 
named. This was the last fight that took place while Tu-whakawhiu- 
rangi was alive, and indeed for many a day, for his successor Te Angi- 
angi was a man of peace, and not a single disturbance took place 
during the whole of his long life; and this peace was well earned, for 
more blood was shed during the lives of Rakai-hiku-roa and his sons, 
than in any other period of Maori history prior to the incoming of the 
White man, and the advent of modern weapons. 

The following is the descent from Rakai-hiku-roa to the present 
day :— 

rigs peel 


Taraia 

Te reyerere 

Te Manawa-kawa 
Te Ace patel 
Hau-tu-te-rangi 
Moe-ahau 
Kau-kura-mango 


Humaria 
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Tatai-ahoa 

Tui-rau 

Te Kerner the 2nd 

Tu Manawa-kawa, the 2nd 
Te SAN AES LOR 

Te Kawa-kai-rangi 

Te Haeata-o-te-rangi 

Te ee 

Toate 

Te Haeata 


Two daughters 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FALL OF HAUKE PA. 

ib the time of Whatu-apiti the war-drum ‘ 
; again sounded its booming, and the taiaha was 1274 
oiled (polished up) in anticipation of long and Te-Rangi-taumaha 
laborious work. A battle was fought at Hauke , A 

(near Hastings) in which the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 

under Te Whati-apiti were defeated by a com- egg 
bination of the Ngati-Pukoho, Ngati-Hine-manu Hau-koria 

and Ngati-Ruairo tribes. It seems that a man 
named Te Hourangi was killed by Whati-apiti 
either by accident or design. Hourangi was a grandson of Whati- 
apiti’s own sister. At the ¢angi over the body Whati-apiti spoke 
slightingly of the dead man, and said he was a nobody (on his father’s 
side). The sister, much annoyed at the insults vast at the dead man, 
told her husband to solicit help from the three tribes mentioned above, 
who responded and together they arranged an attack on Whati-apiti in 
revenge for the insult to the dead man. 

Before the attacking party reached Te Hekeawai, the sister sent a 

message to her brother to the effect that a war-party was on its way to 
‘meet him, and that he had better be ready. When this news reached 
Whati-apiti most of his people were away in the bush snaring pigeons, 
so he sent a man named Poke to gather them together, but before Poke 
‘reached the bird snarers the taua arrived, attacked the pa at Te Hauke, 
and killed about fifty persons, principally the old and young who were 
sunable to take much part in the defence of the pa. One of the 
‘defending chiefs, a man named Hau-kawakawa, seeing the fall of the 
a imminent, fled for his life, but was seen by Toko-te-rangi who gave 
chase. After a long chase Toko-te-rangi found he could not gain on 
tthe Ngati-Kahu-ngunu man, so he called out, ‘‘ Wait till I come up to 
ryou; I want to talk with you.” fiun-kawakawa waited on the far 
sside of a stream for his pursuer to come up, who, when he arrived said, 
“ How are you going to take revenge for this defeat ?’”? Hau answered, 
‘“ The sun disappears ; but as surely as he returns so will I.” To this 
'Toko-te-rangi replied, ‘‘The sun is not guided in his course by the 
rpower of man. Your revenge will be guided by human agency alone.” 


Te Whati-apiti * 


* This name is usually spelt Te Whatu-i-apiti; he was a celebrated man in 
this time. In ‘‘ Journal Polynesian Society,’’ Vol. XV., p. 93, the date of his 
(birth is given as about 1650, and this agrees with Mr. Downes’ table fairly well, 
fas Rakai-hiku-roa is believed to have been born about the year 1500.--Eprror. 


} 
fe 
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That very night Whati-apiti gathered all his people; who by that 
time had returned from the bush in response to Poke’s call, and while |} 
his enemies were busy feasting on the slain, he laid an ambuscade on 
their return track, placing half of his men each side of a steep ridge} 
which had to be passed. Next morning, as soon as the victors were | 
well up the hill on their way home, Whati’s men sprang from their} 
hiding places, attacked their enemy, hemmed them in and cut off four 
hundred of all three hapus; but one woman—whose name was Te} 
Hikuata—escaped to tell the tale. She fled to Taupo, enlisted the} 
sympathy of the Ngati-Tu-whare-tua, and thus commenced the quarrel } 
between Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and Ngati-Tu-whare-toa which lasted 
several generations. 


TROUBLES BETWEEN THE TAUPO AND HAWKE’s BAY TRIBES. 
\ 


The first battle between these tribes was fought at Tai-harakeke on 
the east of the Ruahine Range near Kuri-papango (where the present } 
coach road from Napier to inland Patea enters the ranges) where the 
Taupo hapus were defeated. In revenge Ngati-Tu-whare-toa obtained | 
help from the Ngati-Tama, Ngati-Whiti and Nga-Rangi of inland } 
Patea, defeated the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu people at Wai-marama_ 
(Hawke’s Bay) and killed upwards of two hundred men, women and | 
children. It was at this battle that the celebrated greenstone patu, 
‘ Pahikaure’ * came into the hands of the Taupo people, and has been 
carefully guarded by them ever since. 

After this defeat Ngati-Kahu-ngunu came over to Moa-whango in 
inland Patea and took revenge on Ngati-Tama and Ngati-Whiti, the | 
chiefs Te Hokahoka and Tapu-tea-rangi being killed, and a woman of 
high birth, named Hauawit of Ngati-Whiti, taken prisoner. 

When Whati-apiti saw this young girl he wished to give her in 
marriage to his son Hikuwera, but the girl would have nothing to do 
with him. When Whati’ was told that his prisoner refused to obey. 
his commands he took a greenstone mere, known as ‘ Wai-harakeke,’ 
and went out with the intention of killing her, but before he reached | 
the whure where she was guarded, one of the chiefs known as Te! 
Rangi-o-tu called out, ‘‘ You will have to kill me before you can reach | 
her.” That night Te Rangi-o-tu took the woman up to Kuri-papango, 
told her to go home, and wrapped her round with his own mat as a 
protection. 

When she reached her home at inland Patea the news went round 
and her deliverer was invited to her home. After Rangi-o-tu had | 
taken up his abode with the Patea people they asked him where Whati 
was living. He replied, ‘‘ Whati dwells at Raukawa (near Te Aute) 


* Other authorities say this mere was taken at a later date.—Eprror. 
+ Query Hauawhi.—Eprtor. 
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§ 
at present. Why do you wish to know?” They replied that they 


wished to take revenge. Rangi then told them to wait till the bird- 


_snaring time came, for said he, ‘“‘ Our people are too numerous for you 


at present. Later on, if you see that the miro and maire berries are 


plentiful, go along ; but if the fruit is scarce, don’t go.” They waited. 
A good season was ushered in by fate. Whati-apiti’s people were 
spread all through the country gathering their season’s supply of birds. 


The Patea people suddenly came down and devastated the country 


(now the late Sir Donald McLean’s Station, Hawke’s Bay), and so 
weakened them that they were unable to take revenge for several 


generations, indeed not till the time of Rangi-koia-anake were 


hostilities resumed with these people. 


Whati-apiti 
| 
wl | 
Hiku-wera Te Rangi-wawahia 
Rau-kawa Te Rangi-hirawia 
Tapu-ora Hopara 
eee | 
Te Rangi-koia-anake Hine-takuwa 


Pare-ihe 


But before this revenge can be related, other troubles connected with 
Whati-apiti should be recorded. 


EXPEDITION TO MOHAKA. 


A short time after the last mentioned defeat Whati-apiti fell out 
with the Rangi-tane people, whom he worsted in a battle at Poranga- 
hau ‘on the coast south of Hawke’s Bay). In this fight one of the 
principal prisoners was spared by the conquerors, who remarked that a 
battle could be gained both by killing and saving people.* Whati’ 
then rubbed noses with and threw his mat over the captured chief who 
was allowed to return home. Shortly after this Whati-apiti was beaten 
by the Ngati-Kaupare people at Mohaka (in Northern Hawke’s Bay), 
so he decided to ask his late enemies, the Rangi-tane people, to assist 
him in obtaining revenge. He said to his son Hiku-wera, “You go 
and invoke the assistance of Rangi-tane,” but the young man replied, 
“Why? I will be killed as ww for Poranga-hau if I go;” to this the 
father answered, ‘‘ Not so; you ask for the man to whom I gave my 
nose+ and whom we saved; he will not only spare you but assist you.” 


* This is much the same advice as also given by the great ancestor of these 
people, Toi-te-huatahi, the first Eastern Polynesian to settle in New Zealand in 
12th Century, when his people went to attack the original inhabitants of this 
country. Toi’s intention was to save the women and children and add them to 
his own small party of immigrants.—Eprtor. 

+ I.e, rubbed noses, saluted.—Eprtor. 
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When Hiku-wera reached the pa at Tamaki (near the town of 
Dannevirke) the people did not know who he was at first, so they 
invited him into the meeting house, but as they were all going through 
the customary greetings, one said, ‘‘ Are you not Hiku-wera?” As 


soon as Hiku-wera acknowledged that he was that individual, some | 
were for killing him for their late defeat, and quietly left the house to } 


make preparations, but one of the chief Rangi-tane women overheard 
the arrangement made by her people, so she sat down at the doorway 
and spread her legs across the entrance saying, ‘‘ You cannot come over 
this great wave.”” The man who had previously been spared by Whati- 
apiti then stood up and recited all that had happened to him. There- 
upon peace was declared, Hiku-wera was loaded with honours, and it 
was decided to send a war-party to assist Whati-apiti in the north. 

Hiku-wera then went on to Wai-rarapa to a place which was after- 
wards called after him ‘ Hiku-wera,’ near Wai-tapu (Mr. McMaster’s 
homestead) where he met the Wai-rarapa tribes, and obtaining their 
consent to assist also. A combined force of 700 twice told (1,400) 
started on the march. 

When they reached Waipawa, Whati-apiti met a man named 
Tautahi who had great renown as a fighter. Whati’ asked him if he 
came with the tawa, and being answered that he had done so they 
greeted one another, and Whati’ said, ‘“‘I expected to meet a man big 
and strong after all I have heard of your exploits, but you are so 
small the wind can blow right through you.” Tautahi replied in the 
words of an old proverb. ‘‘ The smallest bird gets to the top of the 
highest tree.” 

The ¢aua arrived at the Mohaka pa (name forgotten) in the dark, 
and the same night Tautahi entered the pa unobserved, and, as he was 
not detected as a stranger in the darkness, he found out all the 
intentions of the people and their movements for the morrow. He 
ascertained that some of the men were going out for fern root, and 
others to the sea for pip? or shell-fish ; only the young and old people 
would be left in the ya. He went back to Whati-apiti’s war-party who 
had not noticed his absence, but he did not speak of his adventure in 
the pa. In the early morning he called together the chiefs of the taua 
and informed them that during the night he had received a vision 
which had foretold the enemies’ movements. He then advised that 
the party be divided into three; one to go up the hill to waylay the 
fern-root diggers; one to go to the sea to intercept the pipi gathers; 
and one to capture the pa. This was done; events happened exactly 
as Tautahi expected, every man, woman, and child was killed with the 
exception of about one hundred young people who were taken into 
captivity. So great was the rejoicing among Whati-apiti’s people that 
Tautahi was carried back to the camp in triumph. Such a great 
tohunga (priest, seer, etc.) and warrior was not allowed to walk; an 


amo or stretcher was constructed on which he was carried as a 
conqueror, and greenstone and mats were showered upon him in 
abundance. 

Said my informant: “I have not heard of any fighting during the 
life-time of Rau-kawa, who was Hiku-wera’s son, but in Tapu-ora’s 
time there was trouble with Ngati-Apa of the West Coast. Tapu-ora 
was Hiku-wera’s grandson.” 


' 
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TUTAE-NUI PA TAKEN. 
It seems that Tapu-ora sent his servant Pohutu to a Ngati-Apa 
chieftain named Rangi-takuru to ask for the payment of some mats 
that had been given long before. The result was some angry words 
and the murder of Pohutu. Tapu-ora thereupon gathered a war-party 
from Hawke’s Bay, from Mohaka and the Wairoa, and descending on 
Ngati-Apa at Tutaenui (T. Paulin’s homestead, below Bulls), he 
completely surrounded the pa and held its inmates at his mercy. A 
few were killed, but the majority of the conquered people were taken 
as slaves, Tapu-ora’s wish being that all should be captured in order 
that a heavy ransom would be forthcoming. After travelling back 
some distance towards his own country, he released one of the principal 
women giving her a message to Rangi-takuru that the pa had been 
taken, not for slaughter but simply to obtain payment for Pohutu. 
Rangi-takuru thereupon followed up the tawa with about thirty men, 
bearing huge quantities of mats and other presents. He came upon 
Tapu-ora at Te Roto-a-Tara lake near Te Aute, presented his offering, 
received his people again and made peace. 

One or two of the Ngati-Apa chiefs whose relatives had been killed 
in the Tutae-nui fight refused to participate in this peace making— 
Tahu-nui-a-rangi and others. Some years later when Te Whata-nui 
of Ngati-Raukawa, went up to Hawke’s Bay to avenge the death of 
Te Momo, Tahu-nui-a-rangi’s people joined with him, but were 
defeated at Te Whiti-o-tu, a battle fought on the Ruataniwha Plains. 

Tapu-ora’s mana fell to his son Te Rangi-koia-anake, and as fight- 
ing general this chief led a tawa to Matai-kona, near Castle Point, to 
avenge a defeat that occurred in Whati-apiti’s time. Here they 
defeated Te Hika-tumapu-a-rangi’s people, and being flushed with 

_yictory pushed on and arranged with a Hawke’s Bay chief named 
| Tapuhi-rangi to assist in an attack against more of their former 
enemies at O-koura. Between Te Aute and Waipawa the opposing 
‘armies met, with the result that Rangi-koia-anake and his brother 
_Hau-tu were both among the slain, and Ngati-Kahu-ngunu so 
| thoroughly worsted that they were unable to again bear arms until 
_Pareihe’s time (the next generation) when another leader named Nuku 
arose, and these two chiefs led their people to victory after victory with 
scarcely a single rebuff worthy of the name. 


(To be continued. ) 


TRADITIONS AND LEGENDS. 


COLLECTED FROM THE NATIVES OF MURIHIKU. 
(SourHianD, New ZEALAND.) 


By H. Bearrie. 


PART II. 


TE MANO-0-TE-RAPUWAI. 
ohhh my informants agreed that the tribe known as Rapuwai or Te 

Rapuwai were the first people that overran the South Island 
since the Great Migration, but there was no unanimity about how they 
originated, and wonderfully little.is known of their history and 
gradual absorption into Waitaha. Some considered that they came in 
one of the canoes, others said that ‘‘they sprang out of the ground.” 
One of the best informed natives said that ‘‘ Waitaha came in one of 
the canoes, but Mano-Rapuwai (‘the many of Rapuwai’) came down 
from the North Island,” and he could not tell their origin in Te Ika- 
a-Maui (or the North Island). The reason why no one knows their 
origin is because no natives claim descent from them although they 
finally were absorbed into Waitaha from whom plenty claim descent. 
(It is said that the famous Tarewai was descended from Rapuwai but 
no proof is given.) The Rapuwai people increased rapidly for a time 
and became so numerous that they are often spoken of as ‘“‘ Te Mano- 
o-te-Rapuwai (the great number of Rapuwai). One of the districts 
they most densely populated is about Lake Kaitangata, in the Otago 
Province, and that district is sometimes called in consequence ‘Te 
Mano-o-te-Rapuwai.” One of their most populous villages there was 
Te Ika-maru, which is said to have been named after a great chief. 
A sub-tribe of Rapuwai is said to have been Kati-koko, and an 
interesting legend is told of these people. They went round to the 
Sounds and found a huge piece of greenstone in the sea, and set out 
to drive it round to the Bluff. Three canoes followed it—one on each 
side, and one behind, and yet ‘it nearly eladed them several times. 
They nearly got it ashore at Oraka (five miles west of Riverton), but 
it dodged on till it settled where it is, and it now forms Motupiu 
(Dog Island, off the Bluff). My informant gravely added that if you 
go down into its interior you would find it hollow inside and standing 
on three legs. 


TWO TRADITIONS. 


The Rapuwai people, living at the head of the Ohou lake, in 
Canterbury, once killed a pukutuoru in a pool there. This fierce 
reptile (from the description was something after the style of an 
| a Seailt caused the people much annoyance, so they laid bundles of 
manuka shrub along the creek to entangle the creature. Their plan 
was successful, and they speared it to death. The narrator said that 
he had been told its bones were like whale’s bones, so that comparison 
showed that it was of a huge size. 
| There is a spot below the seacliffs at Orepuki (rightly Aropaki, on 

_Foveaux Strait) called Kaitakata (N. I. = Kaitangata), and this is 
so called not because of man-eating man, but because the sea there 
rose in its might and devoured some people in its capacious maw. A 
large party of Te-Mano-o-te-Rapuwai were travelling along the beach 
from Waiau river when a great wave (Zai-koko) swept them away, and 
the name Kaitakata commemorates the catastrophe. 


t 
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THE WAITAHA TRIBE. 

The origin of this tribe is lost as far as the southern natives are 
concerned, although Mr. 8. Percy Smith details it in the preface to 
these articles. One said that the Waitaha came from Hawaiki in one 
of the canoes—probably ‘Te Arawa.’ Another considered that ‘‘they 
sprang out of the ground”’ like Rapu-wai. Another said that Waitaha 

‘came in one of the canoes (perhaps ‘Te Arawa,’ or one of that period) 
and disappeared from the North Island and popped up in the South; 


but he could not name their chiefs nor origin of the tribal name. Two 


people mentioned Rakaihautu as a Waitaha chief, but that is ex- 
plained by the fact that Rakaihautu’s descendants merged into the 
later tribe of Waitaha. Nor could I gain any information about the 
manner in which the Rapuwai disappeared, although it was generally 
held that they had mingled with the more virile Waitaha until they 
lost their identity. About this period there were sub-tribes known as 
Kaitira (or Ngai-Tirat) and Kati-kuia, whom I was told were inter- 
mingled branches of Rapuwai and Waitaha. One of my informants 
said that Kati-koko and Pohatu-parimurimu were also then existent, 


and were composed of Rapuwai-Waitaha hapus (or sub-tribes). 


The greatest and most influential tribe amongst the Waitaha 


| people was the Hawea, who originated in Hawea-i-te-raki, the son of 


* The North Island Maoris say the tworw was like a snake in form, with a large 
knob on its tail, and that it would chase men, who could only escape by 
crossing ground off which the usual covering of fern had been burnt. This is no. 
doubt the dim remembrance of snakes met with in the ‘Father-land,’ and like so. 
many other legends localized in New Zealand.—(Eprroz.) 

+ Query, Ngati-Iva. The Ngati-Kuia tribe still lives at Pelorous Sound, 


north end of South Island.—Epr1rTor. 
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the chief named Waitaha-ariki.* They subsequently intermarried 1 
with Kati-Mamoe, and their descendants are with us to this day. One } 
of my informants termed them “the aristocrats of Waitaha.”’ Another jf 
said: “The Hawea were an wwi (tribe) of Waitaha, and then Waitaha }j 
became an iwi of Kati-Mamoe.” The Hawea sub-tribe has survived }} 
many vicissitudes, and what is left of them are a a puzzling inter- }j 
mixture of Waitaha, Kati-Mamoe and Kai-Tahu. This people will be 
referred to later on. 


WAITAHA ITEMS. 

The items I was able to gather about the Waitaha days were few 
in number, but I give them for what they are worth. One old man } 
said that in the days of Te Rapuwai and Waitaha a great fire 
destroyed many of the people. The fire was lighted one very dry 
summer in Murihiku (or Southland) by a man named Ue. It was 
probably his intention to kill the Moa birds, but a strong S.W. wind’ 
sprang up and the fire swept the island. Large numbers of the 
people perished in the flames, and those who sought safety in caves, | 
etc., were suffocated by the smoke. The ones who were saved took | 
refuge in the wide rivers and in the sea. Yes! ‘‘Te Ahi-a-Ue” was 
a terrible disaster to the people of those times, and often since, when | 
the people saw a big smoke in the distance, they would exclaim } 
“Te Ahi-a-Ue!” Another of my informants had heard of Te 
Ahi-a-Ue, but had thought it was an underground fire like lignite | 
burning, and another thought it was a volcano. There was no 
mention of the fire said to have been kindled by Tamatea to destroy | 
the Moas. 

The Waitaha living in peace increased in numbers and spread over | 
the land. A great resort of theirs was Lake Te Anau, and another | 
locality I was told where a numerous populace existed was at Mussel 
Beach (Waikaro or Wai-ngaro) on the east coast. They also had pas | 
named Mataipipi and Otupatu near the mouth of the Molyneux River. | 
Oamaru was another of their favourite localities, and the plains north 
of that town are to this day known as Pakihi-whakatekateka-o-Wai- 
taha, a name which my informant interpreted “the plain where the 
Waitaha played games and enjoyed themselves.” + : 

A large number of the place-names in Otago and Southland are | 
named after Waitaha men and women, but one or two instances must 
suffice. A tributary of the Matau (Molyneux) is named Waiwhero 
and is usually translated ‘(red water” because of its supposed colour, 
but it is really named after a Waitaha chief, and so also is Otaraia, 
whilst Aparima and Te Anau are named after Waitaha chieftainesses. 


*See genealogical table, p. 105. 


+ Whakalekateku may mean the ‘act of casting the teka,’ or dart, a favourite 
game in former days.—Ep1ror. 
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THE KATI-MAMOE TRIBE. 


If the origins of Rapu-wai and Waitaha are to the southern 
natives shrouded in obscurity, that of Kati-Mamoe is much the same. 
That they come from the North Island seems well-known, and one of 
my informants said the place they came from there was Whanganui, 
but the other gave no locality. Another said that Kati-Mamoe were 
living at Waipapa, in Marlborough, what time Kai-Tahu were 
fighting another tribe over a dog at Turanga or Poverty Bay. Another 
said that Kati-Mamoe were named after Hotu-Mamoe, but was in 
reality a much older tribe, although he knew no former name for it. 
In the same way, he said, Kai-Tahu were named from Tahu-potiki, 
although they were a tribe previous to that naming. Kai-Tahu were 
at first connected with the tribes of Kati-Porou-raki or Kati- 
Kahukunu, but what North Island tribes the Kati-Mamoe were 
related to he did not know for certain. He gave me an old genealogy 
compiled many years ago, and it is as follows :— 


Roko-i-tua i moeia (married) Riti 
Rakiroa I. 

Rokomai 

Rakiroa IT. imoeia Rokomai-aniwaniwa 
Te Whatuki 


Hotu-mamoe 
Ui-tahae-nui 


Matairaki 

Houmea imoeia Te Utu Poraki 

Tuhikutira 

Tukau Moana 

Hika-a-rora imoeia Urupa 

Tumaikuku imoeia Uemate 

Rokokote (f) imoeia Tahu-pitopito 

Manawa-takitu (f) imoeia Rakai-whaka-ata (a Kai-Tahu descended 
Tuhaitara (f) imoeia Marukore from Paikea) 
Huirapa 


Me era atu, me waiho i konei. 


The writer has a genealogical table from Huirapa showing an 
additional twelve generations. There is a big sub-tribe known as 
Kati-huirapa to which some of my Maori friends belong, and they 
describe it as half and half = half Kati-Mamoe and half Kai-tahu. I 
should say that Hotu-Mamoe flourished about the time of the Great 


Migration.* 


*Twenty-two is the mean number of generations from the date of the great 
migration to New Zealand to the present day.—Eprror. 
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A QUESTION OF FIGHTING. 

Amongst the list of questions submitted to the oldest surviving 
southern Maoris were these two :—Do you know of any fights between 
Rapuwai and Waitaha, and were there any fights between Waitaha: 
and Kati-Mamoe? ‘The answers ran as follows :—‘‘I never heard of 
any fights between Te Rapuwai, Waitaha, and Kati-Mamoe. They ~ 
were friends, and it was only when the Kai-Tahu came south that 
dissensions arose.’”’ ‘The Waitaha, Rapuwai and Kati-Mamoe lived 
in peace, and then Kai-Tahu brought fighting in.’’ ‘‘Te-Mano-o-te- 
Rapuwai merged into the Waitaha and the Waitaha into Kati-Mamoe 
by intermarriage, and then the Kai-Tahu came along and brought war 
in? 

These answers show that the memory of warfare between the first 
three tribes has either died out, or that there was no great amount of 
fighting between them to remember. One old man said that the 
Waitaha had minor troubles to contend with, and cited the case of the 
chief Tu-te-wai-mate being killed near Maukatere or Mt. Grey in 
Canterbury, by Moko, whom my informant termed ‘‘a robber and 
bandit.” Although this showed that Waitaha occasionally had killings 
of their own yet he had never heard any of the old men speak of 
fighting between Waitaha and Kati-Mamoe. He further mentioned 
that Tu-te-wai-mate was a fast runner, and that the Maoris in Muri- 
hiku jokingly call the express train from Dunedin to Christchurch 
‘‘Tu-te-wai-mate,”’ and the express from Invercargill to Christchurch 
‘‘Parakiore,”’ because they ‘‘ were the two fastest men of the old 
times.”” (Parakiore will be mentioned later on in these articles.) 

One old Maori ransacked his memory to recall if any fighting had 
taken place between Waitaha and Kati-Mamoe and finally remembered 
a fracas that had taken place near Wharepa. The two tribes were 
then all intermixed and were living in amity together until a Kati- 
Mamoe chiet named Te Kahauki raised trouble over some Waitaha 
woman which led to complications, and in the fight which followed a 
chief named Kapu (who was part Waitaha and part Kati-Mamoe) 
killed Te Kahauki and that ended the matter. Te Kahauki was killed, 
and moreover eaten, on a hill that since then has been known as 
Ka-oumu-o-Te-Kahauki (the ovens of Te Kahauki). This was the 
only occasion on which the two tribes came to blows as far as he had 
heard. 

Many of the natives in the south have a fair strain of Waitaha 
blood in their veins. There is a small spring at Kaka Point which 
is named ‘‘ Waitaha,”’ and the boarding-house near painted the name 
on its signboard. Recently a Maori woman told the landlady that in 
the old days she would have seized the placé as her own because it 
was named after her tribe, and therefore she had a right to it. 
Doubtless the landlady was glad she did not live in Waitaha times. 
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THE MOAS. 


I tried to get some information about the moas, but had little 
success. According to my informants generally, these gigantic birds 
were common in Rapuwai times, much less common in Waitaha times, 
and rare in Kati-Mamoe times, whilst the Kai-Tahu, they mostly say, 
/ never saw the bird living. One of my informants said she had never 
heard of anyone seeing the bird, and neither had her mother nor 
grandmother, and it was a topic never discussed amongst the people, 

but a Mati-Mamoe woman said she had heard the old-folk talking of 
_«Te-manu-moa,” and that they said it made a noise walking like the 
tread of a man and that it broke small branches down from the trees. 
The last moa killed in the Aparima district was at Moa Creek, 
above The Narrows, near Riverton. The Maori name of the creek is 
Pu-korokio, and it has since enjoyed a certain celebrity as the spot 
where the moa was killed. They tried various ways to get a fire to 
cook it, but nothing succeeded until they tried koromiko.* My infor- 
mants were not quite sure if it was Waitaha or Kati-Mamoe, or a 
mixture of both that caught this bird, but it was a long time ago 
any way. An old native said that he heard of a moa up Lake 
Wakatipu way which killed some children, and which a man (whose 
name he could not remember) set out to kill. The moa chased the 
Maori into some bush where the bird got entangled and the man slew 
it. It was supposed to be the last moa up that way. 
Another said that the last moa killed in the Molyneux district was 
in Waitaha times, and they had to hunt up koromtko wood to roast: it. 
It was killed under a waterfall, but he had never heard the exact 
locality defined. 

The only other account I possess of the moas gives a much later 
date for its extinction than any of the foregoing remarks. Rawiri-te- 
raura, who died at Maitapapa thirty odd years ago, said that his 
father (I think this should perhaps be grandfather) by name Para- 
whenua (descended from the Waitaha, Kati-Mamoe and Kai-Tahu) 
had when a youth partaken of moa flesh. Para-whenua was then living 
in a haika (or village) at the foot of Hokanui (facing Tuturau way), 
and this last moa was killed on the Waimea Plain. He described it 
as a huge bird whose neck was as big as his leg. The neck was 
skinned and spread out and dried with the feathers on, and was: 
_ presented to one of the women as a ¢apa or apron. The neck feathers 
_ were pretty—spotted like a turkey’s, so said my informant. The male 
and female birds could be told at a glance by their plumage. The 
| mats which were made from its feathers were probably worn out long 
_ ago—like dog-skin mats which are now very rare. 


*The Maoris have a proverb—‘‘ He koromiko te rakau + tunua ai te moa.”’ (The 
| Korimiko (Veronica) is the wood that roasts the moa.)—Enprrtor. 
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THE COMING OF KAI-TAHU. 

By the time the Rapuwai, Waitaha, and Kati-Mamoe had become 
almost one people by intermarriage, we can safely say that there had 
elapsed about 300 years from the Great Migration, as it must have 
been about the year 1650 that the Kai-Tahu invaded Te Wai- 
Pounamu (or South Island). I do not propose dealing with informa- } 
tion published by Stack, White and others, but simply giving what } 
was told me, and then it can be checked from other sources at some 
future date. The Kai-Tahu tribe leaving Turanga-nui-a-Rua (or 
Poverty Bay, North Island) migrated down to a place called Orokoroko, 
near Cook Strait,* and here they had trouble with another tribe, 
which led to their crossing the Strait. The first Kai-Tahu chief whom 
I was told came to the South Island was Tu-te-kawa. This chief ran 
away with his brother Tukaroa’s wife, Tu-korero. The eloping pair 
went inland to the Taputereka range, where it was said they found 
the first huia bird known to the Maoris. , They had to do any cooking 
at night, and killed at least one pursuer. She bore him a son named 
Rakitamau. Owing to this escapade and to internecine warfare with 
Tu-ahu-riri and Rahiri, Tu-te-kawa crossed to the South Island with | 
his younger brother, whose name the narrator forgot. The wife of 
this brother had a baby-boy called Whaitiri-paku, and the party went 
south from Cook Strait into the interior of the country. Under the 
shadow of the Southern Alps little Whaitiri-paku died, and they — 
burnt the corpse so that no one would find the bones. The father and 
mother then turned back to the North Island, but Tu-te-kawa, 
Tu-korero and their son went down to Kaiapohia, when three Waitaha- 
Kati-Mamoe chiefs named Puhou, Rakaihaitu and Rakaituna welcomed 
them and gave a piece of land to Rakitamau as a gift. There 
Tu-te-kawa settled for a time. 


THE START OF WARFARE. : 

Some time after Tu-te-kawa had settled amongst the Kati- Mamoe 
the Kai-Tahu tribe left the Wellington province and crossed to 
Marlborough, where it was not long ere they were fighting the 
surrounding people. My informants blame Te Apuku for starting the 
bitter warfare between Kai-Tahu and Kati-Mamoe. Any fighting 
prior to this done by Kai-Tahu they seem to regard as against Kai-Tara 
and other tribes. One narrator went into minute detail of the whole 
circumstances, but I neglected to take it down, but it differed some- 
what from the account given by Stack. Another old man said: “Te 
Apuku married a Kati-Mamoe woman and he started the war, and 
Maru, Manawa, Kaue, and Rakai-tauheke carried it on, and the 
Kati-Mamoe were driven back through Canterbury to Otago.” The 


* Orongorongo (the northern form of Orokoroko) is situated a short distance 
to the east of Pencarrow Head, on the eastern entrance to Port Nicholson.—Eprror 
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exploits of Maru, Manawa and Kaue were not narrated, but Rakai- 
tauheke seems well-known in the south, although, as one man pointed 
out, he never came south, but fought “up Picton way.” Another 
remarked, “It was a Kati-Kuri chief, Rakai-tauheke, who drove the 
| Kati-Mamoe from the North.” Another, who, by the way, is a full 
_ Maori, said: “‘Rakai-tauheke was a Maori Wallace. He killed a 
man with a gigautic mere, which not only killed the man, but split a 
forked tree against which he was standing, and the mere was driven in 
so hard that it stuck fast in the tree and they left it. This was near 
Kaikoura.” 
Of the other three chiefs famous in Kai-Tahu annals at that time, 
_Kaue or Te Kaue was passed by in silence, but one native mentioned 
that Manawa was killed by Tukiauau, and described the events that 
followed on this murder, whilst another described the spear-throwing 
contest * in which Maru proved his superiority to the Kati-Mamoe 
chief, Te Raki-tauneke. This latter chief seems to have been an 
uncanny man according to my friends. 


TE RAKI-TAUNEKE. 


According to one of my informants, Te Raki-tauneke was an 
ancestor of his, and had a pa on or near the top of Mauka-atua, Taiari 
district, Otago, and the mountain was so-called ‘ because he was full 
of tipua or demon.” (This explanation of the name hardly accords 
with that given by another aged native who thought that Mauka-Atua 

“was so-called because there was an old Waitaha burial-place on top. 
They would secretly carry the dead up at nights, and ‘‘¢anu ka tupa- 
paku” (bury the corpse) in some cave, lagoon or chasm there). 
Another of my informants said :—Once when Raki-tauneke was fight- 
ing his enemies up Arowhenua way he fell into their hands and they 
cut him to pieces. His taepo (ghost) or atua (god), Matamata by name, 
found him, put him together, licked him all over, and there he was 
alive and well. This Matamata was supposed to be the ghost of 
Raki-tauneke. When Raki was an old man he dwelt on the heights 
of Whaka-ari, behind what is now Dunedin. Matamata was then in 
the shape of a harara (saurian) or taniwha (monster), and lived in a 
small bush beside the Waka-ehu (Silverstream, near Dunedin), down 
below where his master dwelt. Te Raki-tauneke was not sleeping 
well, and the noise of the ¢ai (sea) disturbed him at nights, so he left 
on an inland trip without informing his familiar spirit. When Mata- 
‘mata found his master gone he cried. (Who has not heard of 
“crocodile tears!””) Then he set out to look for him and things began 
to move. He turned right round and formed the lagoon known as 


* See “South Island Maoris,’’ by Canon Stack, pages 60-61. 


| 
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Wai-potaka, and you can see the marks of his track down the Silver- 
stream and Taiari. Between Allanton and Otokia he got puzzled and } 
wriggled about a bit, making those bends in the river known to the 
Maoris as Te Rua-Taniwha. He went up the Waipouri River and } 
eventually reached the top of the Hokanui Hill, where something told | 
him Raki-tauneke was dying, and at the moment thechief died, } 
further south, the karara died too, and still remains on top of Hokanui, 
petrified. Raki-tauneke’s body was carried to Omaui where he was 
buried. As a matter of interest I may state that the narrator in 
describing Matamata used the terms taniwha, taepo (shark, ghost), atua 
and karara, and believed that this embodied spirit of Raki-tauneke 
came to Taiari again and haunted Te Rua-Taniwha up to about fifty 
years ago, narrating an incident that happened in 1850 to prove this 
contention. 

Under the shadow of Mauka-atua (Maungatua) there is a small. 
hill near Berwick that had a pa on it named Marama-te-taha. Two 
natives informed me of this pa, but neither could say who built it nor 
if any fighting had taken place there. Probably it would be one built 
by Raki-tauneke. 

The Maori name of the bush round Invercargill is Arowhenua, and 
tradition says that it was named by Raki-tauneke in memory of the 
Arowhenua pa and bush in Canterbury. 


WAITAI. 
This chief was one of the leaders of the Kai-Tahu people soon | 
after their arrival in Te Wai-pounamu, but owing to a difference of 
opinion with Maru he left the rest of that tribe in Marlborough, and | 
Stack says he sailed with 300 of his followers to Otago, where he eomes | 
into our line of vision. Stack says, ‘‘ We find him in alliance with Te | 
Rangi-tauneke, and joining with him in expeditions against Te Rapu- : 
wai or Waitaha who were still numerous inland.”” From what I have 
gathered about Waitai there must have been two chiefs of that name, 
or else the one man lived about 150 years at least. My friends warned 
me that .there were two men named Moki, Tu-te-kawa, Maru, Raki- 
tama, Tukete, Kaha, and Tu-te-makohu, but nothing was hinted 
about two Waitais. Let us proceed with the earlier one. One of my 
informants said, ‘‘In the fighting in the Clutha district, Waitai was 
chief on one side and Raki-tauneke on the other,” but a better infor- 
med native said ‘‘Waitai came south soon after Kai-Tahu came to 
this island, and he lived about the Molyneux for a good while. Here 
he joined with Raki-tauneke in most of his warfare. I have never 
heard of them fighting against each other, but sometimes Raki-tau- 
neke stayed at home and let Waitai have a ‘go’ at his connections. 
When Waitai: left there he settled at Mokamoka (Mokomoko Inlet, 
New River). Here he got into trouble with the Kati-Mamoe, who 


! 
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under Tu-te-makohu and Marakai, went against him. The war-party 
_got into Waitai’s settlement in the early morning and surprised the 


} 
. 


people so completely that they slew all the warriors except four who 
fled. That was the end of Waitai. No Kati-Mamoe of any con- 


sequence was killed in this fight. Of the four survivors, two, whose 


names I forget, got back to Canterbury, and two named Potoma and 
Rere-whakaupoko went across to Ruapuke Island, which then had no. 
people on it, and lived there. Two of the Titi islands are named after 
these two men.” 

Mention of the later Waitai will be made further on in these 


articles. 


(To be continued. ) 
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(CONTINUED. ) 


‘No. 29. 


NO TE KAPUAANGA O TE ENDA NEI 
.KO MANTHIKI.* 


Na TAIRI PAA I TATA. 


ERA te tangata i kite mua ia Rakahanga ko Huku (Hiku, Ikut) 
tera tona aerenga e hi atu. Kua kite taua tangata ra i te tapia 
i te toka, Tera tona amu :— 
Titiro io Huku tapia e, 

Kua okia Huku ki Rarotonga, no te mea e tangata Rarotonga 
A ia. 

-E kua oki akaou mai a Huku; ko te rua ia o tona aereanga, Kua 
akara a Huku, kua neneke ake. Kua oki a ia ki Rarotonga, kua © 
tapa i te ingoa o tona vaka i a ‘Tapiaua.’ 

Kua aere mai a Maui-mua, ko Maui-roto, ko Maui-potiki, kua 
karangaia kua aere a Maui-potiki ki a Hina-i-te-papa. Tera taua 
vaine ra tei raro. Kua aere a Maui-potiki, kua karanga atu kia tuku 
io e maunu Maroro. Tena na Maui-mua, tukua ake tetai mango; 
kia tuku io e maunu Maroro rai, Tena na Maui-roto, ‘Tukua ake 
tetai Urua, kia tuku io e puroro e ada e tauru raupuka naku ia’; 
akamouia atu ki te toka nei. 


I reira kua tuku a Maui-mua i tana matau, kua kai te ika i reira, 
kua tautopa a Maui-mua. 


Maui-roto, Maui-muri, e uia mai te ingoa 
I taku ika hiaha? 


Kua ekoko a Maui-roto, kareka a Maui-muri kua kite a ia, no 
reira kua akakite a ia. 
E Haha mango tau ika tutae hutia ! 
Kia tae ra ki runga, e mango rai. 


* Expressed in the Rarotonga dialect, but with many words peculiar to Mana- 


hiki Island introduced—especially the ‘h,’ which is not used in Rarotonga.— 
Eprror. 


+ The name should be Hiku. 
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Kua tuku a Maui-roto i tana matau, kua kai rai tana, kua tautopa 
Maui-roto. 
Maui-mua, Maui-muri. e uia mai te ingoa 
I taku ika hiaha. 
Kua ekoko a Maui-mua, kareka a Maui-muri, kua kite a ia, no 
-reira kua karanga a ia. 
E Haha Urua tau ika tutae, hutia! 
Kia tae ra ki runga kua tika, e Urua rai. 
I reira kua karanga a Maui-potiki, ‘Kua oti korua tukua ki aku.’ 
Kua tuku a ia i tana matau; tera tana maunu, e puroro, e 16 (Pada), 
e tauru raupuka, kua tuku a ia kia kite ra taua vaine ra, kua akamou 
aia kite punga. Kua hutia Maui-potiki, kua kapiki a ia, 
Maui-mua, Maui-roto, e uia mai te ingoa 
I takn ika, hiaha ? 
Kua karanga atu a Maui-mua, 
E Haha kakahi tau ika tutae, hutia! 
Kua karanga atu a Maui-muri, a, kua kapiki akaou. 
Maui-mua, Maui-roto, e uia mai te ingoa 
I taku ika, hiaha ? 
Kua karanga atu rai a Maui-mua, 
E Haha-kakahi tau ika tutae, hutia! 

Kia vaitata ra ki runga, kua feta te moana; kia tae ra ki runga 
roa, kua kitea e enua, kua rere a Maui-muri ki runga ite toka. Ko 
Maui-mua ko Maui-roto ma to raua vaka kua pae kua ripitia, kua 

“ngaro. Tera te ingoa i to ratou vaka ko ‘Pipi-ma-hakohako.’ Tera 
tona amu :— 


Tokomiti, tokomiti, 
Tokoheta, tokoheta, 
Haha te enua tutu 
Maui motu Manihiki 
Motu Rakahanga 
Tokomiti, tokomiti 
Tokoheta, tokoheta. 


Kua aere a Maui kua akara i te enua, e tu ana te are one. Kua ui 
a Maui, “ Koai kotou?” ‘‘E are tupua.” E varu ngauru tei kitea e 
Maui i roto itaua are one ra. Kia akarongo a Maui i te reo tangata 
i roto, e 200 te tangata i roto i taua are ra, Tera tana amu : — 


Tukunga i Hakahotu 

E kupekupe tika, kupekupe ara 

E Haai Rakahanga 

Kupekupe tixa, kupekupe ara. 

B, ka kitea i reira, 

Kupekupe tika, kupekupe ara 

E koia e are one, 

Kupekupe tika, kupekupe ara 
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E koia e pokea 

E akaraua io 

E rau te tangata 

E aia ei Maui 

E ka rere Maui 

E takahi kaheru 

E ka rere Maui 

E takahi Tumu-kahu 
E ka rere Maui 

E takahi i Paaki 

E ka rere Maui 

E ka rere ki te rangi 
E ka kuru ko te ua, 
E ka hau te matangi 
E ka rapa te uira 

E ka tuki te vatitiri 
E te matangi 

Te rangi tiria. { 


Ko te toru: ia o to Huku aerenga mai, kua 44 i a Maui e Huku; 
kia oti kua oki a Huku ki Rarotonga, no te mea hua ha* te enua, 
kare e akari kia tanu ei. 

Kua oki akaou mai a Huku; tera te ingoa i tona vaka i taua 
aerenga ra ko, ‘ Hotu-rangaranga’; kua uta mai i te akari, kua tanu 
i tana akato; tera tei mua ko te Huru-avatea, ko Tuki-vai-raro ko’ 
Mata-haere-tai, ko Tapuaua, ko Tohua-o-te-kai, ko Nitau-ki-raro, ko. 
Tiro-vahanga, ko Kai-akuaku, ko te kitea kua matu te enua. 

Kua oki a Huku ki Rarotonga, kia ano te matangi ki te akarua 
kua akara a Huku, ‘tera pa (? paa) te ni ko te Huru-avatea e 
tahirihiri ana pa (? paa) i te maru o Araiava.’ : 

Kua akarongo a Featu tei ea ra te enua e akara’i te taiti nei. 
Kua to a iai tona vaka, kua aere a ia kua karanga tei ea ra taua 
enua e akara’i ra; kia kite a ia ko Manihiki kare e ni e tahora ua. Ko 
Tarakite te ngai i tu ei a Featu, kua akara aia e enua ke. Kua aere a 
ia kua ranga, kua kite aia i Rakahanga, Akara atura a ia e tairiiri 
ana na nikau. Kua karanga a ia ‘ Ko te enua teia e akara’i te taiti 
ra’. Kua aere aia ki tua i Omoka, kua ohi (oki) ki runga i te enua, 
kua aere aia ki rungaite matapapa. Tera tana kai ko te ika, ma te 
tuki a iaite ara-vaka. ‘Tera tona amu: 


Ana mai, ana mai, kurua, 
Ana mai ko Featu, 

Kurua, e ano ki Rakahanga, 
Kurua io kurua e koe, 
Kurua ta papa i Ava-nui, 
Kurua, kurua, kurukurua, 
Noo ana ko Featu, kurua, 


*Ha: means to be barren or desolate, no vegetation. 


E noo i Tarakite, kurua 
Takahia e koe kurua 

Ta matangi ko te tonga 
Kurua, kurua, kurukurua 
Ki vaenga moana 

Kurua ko te mata o Featu 
Kurua te uru o Rakahanga 
Kurua te ava i Omoka 
Kurua, kurua, kurukurua 


: . 
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Tera te ingoa o te vaka o Featu, ko ‘ Paparinga-tai.’ 
Kua tae te rikamoe ki a Huku i Rarotonga, kua oki mai aia ki 


-Manihiki nei, kua tau raua tokorua ko Featu. Kua karanga atu a 


Huku, ‘“‘Naai koe i kave mai ki toku enua? Tau tokorua taua i toku 


enua?” Kua karanga atu a Featu, ‘‘ Kare au i tomo ki roto i to enua, 


te noo ua nei au irunga ite papa nei, e tuki ua ana au i te mea nei 
ei ara-vaka noou.” 

Kua oki a Huku ki Rarotonga, kua maara i rotoi a ia ka tau 
tokorua ia toku enua. Ireira kua tuku maiia Toa raua ko Tapaeru 
kia tiaki ite enua; tera to raua vaka ko ‘ Reiapata.’ Kua karangaia 
e tuaine no Huku, a Tapaeru, e taokete no Huku a Toa. I karangaia 
ko Tapaeru-taki-etu na (te) tama a Hiro no Havaiki mai, Kua akato 
(a Toa) i te tamariki, ko Kae to mua, e vaine; pau mai ko Poe, e 
vaine; pau mai ko Naunau; pau mai ko Nanamu, te openga; e@ 
vaine ua ratou. 

Kua moe a Toa ki te tamaine mua ki a Kae, kua puta mai e vaine 
ko Tupunoa. Kua moe katoa a Toa ki a Poe, kua puta mai e 
tamaine; kua moe oki ki a Naunau, kua puta mai e tamaine; moe 
oki ki a Nanamu, kua puta mai e tamaroa ko Topori-o-kaivai, ko 
Mata-ngaro, ko Hukutahu, ko Huku-unga-ariki, ko Vai, ko Here, e 
tamaroa ua ratou. 

- Turia Topori-o-kaivai Mata-ngaro i mua Hukutahu, Huku-unga e 
Vai e Here. 

Kua oki a Toa kua moe ki a Pupunoa, ki te tamaine mua a Kae, 
kua puta mai ko Pahirua, e tamaroa. 

Kua moe a Mata-ngaro ki te tamaine a Poe kua puta mai ko 
Paevaka, ko Hororeka, ko Toro-topu, ko Tangaroa-i-vaine, e vaine ua 
ratou. 

Kua noo a Pakirua kia Pae-vaka, i te tamaine a Mata-ngaro raua 
ko te tamaine a Poe; kua puta mai ta Pahirua, ko Ngarotonga e 
tamaroa, puta mai i muri ko Tavae, e tamaine. 

Ko Hotu-rangaranga kua noo i te tamaine a Here raua ko 
Tutonga ki a Ravarava-motire, kua puta mai ko Tihau-rarango ; kua 
puta akaou mai ko Rua, e tamaroa, kua puta mai oki ko Kahai, e 
tamaroa. Te aere ra te uanga 0 Ngaro-tonga; te aere ra te uanga O 


Huku-tahu. 
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Kua noo a Rua ki te tamaine a Ngaro-tonga—ki a Tangi; kua 
puta mai e tokorua mahanga, ko Huku raua ko Ngaro. Kua homo a 
Rua, kare ona uanga. Tena tona amu :— 

E tangata na ko Rua, e huata e, 

E homo i Vai-raro huata e, 

Kua peperu te mata tapakau huata e, 
Ka tauturu e, ka tauturu 

Negaro ki Vai-raro huata e, 

Ko te mokopu o Ngaro-tonga 

Teia e tauturu nei, 

E tangata na ko Kahai e huata e, 

E noo i Rakahanga huata e, 
Akatupu ta mauki huata e, 

Ko e mauki tangata huata e, 

E roharoha Manihiki huata e, 

E roharoha Rakahanga huata e, 

E mau i Vai-raro huata e 

Ka tauturu Ngaro ki Vai-raro huata. 


Tera te tama mua a Kahai ko Hukutahu-rourou-a-hara koia 
Tapu-maanga. 

Tera te ariki mua ko Huku-tahu, pau mai ko Rua-mokoha, pau 
mai ko Tapu-maanga, koia Huku-tahu-rourou-a-hara, pau mai ko 
Ariki-kai-paatu, koia Huku-tahu-kai-tapu, pau mai ko Touho, pau 
mai ko Terenga, pau mai ko Ruare-tapu, pau mai ko Tautape, kua 
marere te ara akaue i teia ariki. 

Pau mai to Tianeva matua, kua marere te poatu ki runga i teia 
ariki nei, kua rua ariki, kua ariki a Muno-koa, te tama a Te Mu- | 
matua, kua taumaro i o ratou korereka, ko Tianeva, ko Muno-koa, | 
kua pahikohiko ia e Te Paa-matua, kua ngangaro tai ki te moana. 

I muri mai kua rangarangaia mai Tianeva e ta Kakahi, kua 
kapiki mai te tangata, ‘‘ Tera a Tianeva kua iri mai, e ora ana.” Kua 
karanga atu a Tapaa-matua, ‘‘ E kaiko kia noo pena, kia oki atu au 
kia haiti ia na me iti.” 


[TRANSLATION or No 29.*]. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ISLAND MANIHIKI. 


PROBABLY WRITTEN BY TAIRI, 


[Aporo and Tairi were the first Rarotongan missionaries to Mani- 
hiki and Rakahanga, two islands otherwise called Humphry and 
Reirson, situated about 600 miles N. by W. from Rarotonga, and in 


* Translation revised by S. Savage, of Rarotonga. 
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about latitude 10° S. In another document Aporo describes their 


landing at Manihiki on the 6th August, 1849, when Christianity was 


first introduced. He says that the islands had often been searched for, 
‘but not until then found, i.e., by the Mission Ship. They took with 
them back to their homes in Manihiki a canoe and nine people who 
had been blown away from Rakahanga to Manuae island, of the Cook 
Group, about 40 miles E.S.E. from Aitutaki island; that is they had 
been carried nearly 600 miles in a S. by E. direction from Rakahanga. 
Aporo describing their arrival at the island says: “‘ As soon as our 
ship approached the shore in the morning a great many canoes came 
off, and some of the people came on board; they were a very wild 
looking people, with their bodies covered with blood flowing from 
numerous cuts, which they had inflicted on themselves on account of a 
death (the usual Polynesian custom). On the arrival of the arzkis, 
named Toeao and Te Vaingaitu, our object was explained to them by 
aid of two Rurutu men, and the arikis then consented to receive us- 
When we got ashore, however, the people stole most of our things, 
though the captain had already given them many presents of clothing, 
axes, fish-hooks, etc.” Aporo then describes their difficulties with the 
people, and the burning of the idois, which caused much dismay : “The 
men and women were loudly lamenting this action, cutting their bodies 
and striking their heads on the rocks, the blood spurting forth, making 
them look as if they had on red garments.” After some time they 
commenced teaching the children, and then there supervened one of 
those serious maladies that always seem to accompany the first contact of 


Polynesians with European ships, of which there are so many instances 


on record. This caused for a time a set back to the work of the 
missionaries, the people believing that their affliction was due to the 


anger of their gods, and they told the missionaries that their God, 
Jehovah, was ‘¢ atua kai-tangata,’ a man-eating god. Many of the 
people returned to their ancient worship in consequence. 

After seven months spent in Manihiki, they crossed over to Raka- 
hanga island, 25 miles north of the former, and in the passage across 
some of the party were drowned. But the missionaries succeeded after 
a time in burning the idols, and securing the adhesion of the people to 
Christianity. 

It will be seen from the translation which follows, that the people 


came originally from Rarotonga, though it is not explained in the 


principal MS where one of the migrations under Featu originated, but. 
another says that on Huku’s return to Rarotonga, Featu stole away 


secretly to the island. Perhaps this is the element in the population 


that claims, according to Colonel Gudgeon, to have come originally 
from New Zealand. The name is spelt in the three different accounts 


in Dr. Wyatt Gill’s MSS as Featu, Veatu and Eatu, and from the 


known dialectical letter changes between Rarotongan and Maori, this 
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would be in the latter dialect Wheatu, which is, in other dialects, 
Featu. One of these accounts names the original discoverer of the 
island as Iku, the other Huku, and the first would be in the Manihiki 
dialect, Hiku—a ligitimate change of ‘i’ to ‘u’ common all over 
Polynesia. The Manihiki people have retained the ‘h,’ whilst the 
Rarotongans have lost it. 

The probability is that Huku was really the first discoverer of 
the island, and the adventures of the Maui family are merely localized 
traditions of events which occurred in Indonesia, for by the best 
genealogies the Maui family flourished when the Polynesians were still 
living in Indonesia. 

The account given in the translation below as to the migration of 
Toa and Tapaeru, from whom the present people claim descent, is very 
peculiar in the connection between Toa avd his daughters, which is 
very unlike a Polynesian tradition, for they were very particular as to 
incest, and it would seem to imply that no women except Tapaeru 
formed part of the migration—an unlikely story we think. The parts 
shown in square brackets [ ] below, are added from Aporo’s and 
another narrative. | 

The translation follows :— 


HE first man to discover Rakahanga was Huku; the reason of his 

voyage was to fish dtu (bonito fish). He discovered a large 

formation of rock growing up in the sea. This was his saying thereat :— 
“ Huku looks down and saw ’twas the first formation of rock.” 

After this Huku returned to Rarotonga, because he was a Raro- 
tongan man. 

Huku returned hither (to Rakahanga) a second time; he looked 
down at the rock and it had moved upwards. He then returned to 
Rarotonga, naming his canoe ‘ Tapiiaua.’ 

Then came (whilst Huku was away) Maui-mua (the elder), Maui- 
roto (the middle one), and Maui-potiki (the youngest). [They had only 
one. canoe between them; they found that rock ; they found only a reef, 
no dry land.] It is said that Maui-potiki went to visit the woman 
Hina-i-te-papa (Hina-of-the-foundation, or rock), who dwelt down 
below. So Maui went there; then called out to have some maroro 
(flying-fish) bait sent down; Maui-mua wished for a shark (for bait), 
but the maroro was sent down. whilst Maui-roto said: ‘‘Send down a 
urua (a fish) and a puroro (coconut spathe); a doa (coconut embryo), 
and a bundle of raupuka (puka leaf) to fasten to this rock.” 

Then Maui-mua let down his fish-hook; and the fish took the bait, 
and he recited as follows :— 

Maui-roto, Maui-muri,* guess then the name 
Of my fish. What is it? 


* Maui-muri (Maui-the-last) is the same as Manj-potiki. 
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Maui-roto was in doubt as to the answer, but Maui-muri under- 
‘ stood and therefore said :— 
Thy filthy fish is a Haha-shark. Haul it up! 
‘When it came to the surface it was truly seen to be a shark. 

Then Maui-roto let down his hook, which was taken by a fish, and 
then he recited this, saying :— 

Maui-mua, Maui-muri, guess the name 
Of my fish. What is it? 

Maui-mua could not guess, but Maui-muri knew at once, so he 
said :— 

Thy filthy fish is a Haka-urua. Haul it up! 
On reaching the surface it turned out to be an Urua. 

Now Méaui-potiki said, ‘You two have had your chance, let me 
try!” He then let down his hook; his bait was puroro (coconut 
spathe) and 16 (?ada) (coconut embryo) wrapped up in a puka leaf 
bundle. He so let his line down that the said woman should see it, 
and she fastened it on to the coral; Maui-potiki began to haul up, 
saying :— 

Maui-mua, MAui-roto, guess the name 
Of my fish. What is it? 

Maui-mua said :— 

Your filthy fish is a Haka-kakahi. Haul it up! 

Maui-muri again asked :— 

Maui-mua, Maui-roto, guess the name 
Of my fish. What is it? 

Maui-mua again replied :— 

‘Your filthy fish is a Haka-kakahi. Haul it up! 

When it drew near the surface, the sea was agitated, and on 
appearing above the surface, it was seen to be the land, and Maui-muri 
sprung on to the rocks. Maui-mua and Maui-roto in their canoe were 
drifted ashore, the canoe split up [in the breaking waves on the land } 
and all was lost [they were both drowned]. Their canoe was named 
‘ Pipi-ma-hakohako.’ [After naming the island Manahiki, Maui went 
to look over the land; his only food was fish; the rain from the skies 
was his drink.] Then Maui sung his song :— 

The sea was churned 

To an angry seething mass, 
Then up—up came the land— 
I, Maui, severed Manihiki— 
Severed it from Rakahanga, 
And the sea was churned 

To an angry seething mass. 


. Maui now went to have a look at the land; there stood an earthen 
house; Maui asked, ‘‘ Who are you?” “ We are a house of tupuas!” 


: 
| 
1a. 
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(demons, spirits.) There were eighty of them that Maui saw in the 
house of earth. He heard (also) the voices of men within, for there 
were 200 people in that said earthen house. Then he sang :— 


Then was it uplifted, 
(Refrain) —E Kupekupe tika, kupekupe ara.* 

Rakahanga was cut up, 

And then was seen, 

A! an earthen house, 

A! indeed was it full, 

They were subdued, 

Two hundred in number, 

Were driven off by Maui. 

And then Maui moved on, 

And like a spade he trod 

So Maui flew 

To tread the ground at Paahi. 

Then Maui fiew, 

A! he flew to the heavens? 

Floods of rain beat down, 

And the winds they blew, 

The lightning flashed, 

The thunder rumbled 

With the winds 

The heavens overcame it. 


After this was the third of Huku’s visits: he chased Maui [ with 
anger, who fled to the other side of the island, and when Huku followed 
bim he fled to Tumukau. Again Maui fled on Huku’s arrival to Paki, 
where the former found the latter had trodden on (and spoilt) all the 
land. From there Maui ascended into heaven, and was never seen 
there again; at which time Manihiki island was separated off from 


Rakahanga, and then Huku dwelt on his land]. After this Huku 


again returned to Rarotonga, because the land was ha (desert), no 
coconuts had yet been planted. [At this time came Featu to the 
island. } 

Then Huku made another voyage to the island, in his canoe named 
. Hotu-rangaranga’; he brought with him some coconuts, which he 
planted, the first of which was Huru-avatea, (then) Tuki-vai-raro, 
Mata-hare-tai, Tapuaua, Tohua-o-te-kai, Nitau-ki-raro, Tiro-vahanga 
and Kai-akuaku t—then was it seen the land was fat (or rich in soil). 

Huku again returned to Rarotonga, and when the wind turned to 
the north-west, he thought: ‘‘May be the coconut at Arai-ava is 
shaking in the wind.” ? 

Now Featu had heard, and wondered where the fellow had seen 
(discovered) the land. So he launched his canoe saying, ‘“ Where is 


* The refrain follows each line. 


+ These are the names of the coconut trees. 


| 
| 


\) 
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| that land that was discovered,” and he eventually arrived at Manihiki : 


there were no coconuts, nothing but a (bare) plain. He was standing 
_ there at Tarakite, and from there saw another island. He went off to 
examine it and found Rakahanga. He looked and saw the coconuts 
‘waving, so he said, ‘‘ This is the land that the fellow discovered.” He 
then went over to the other side, to Omoka, and returned on to the 
land (? Manihiki) and on to the bare, flat rock [where he commenced to 
break out a canoe passage]. He lived on fish whilst he was engaged 


_ in breaking out a canoe passage through the reef. Here is his song :— 


Come along, come along, batter away, 
Come along Featu, 

Batter it out, and go to Rakahanga 
Hammer out Tokurua, O thou! 

Beat down the rock at Ava-nui, 
Batter it, break it, smash it up small, 
Featu is here, batter it, 

Stay at Tarakite, batter it, 

Tread upon it, batter it. 

The wind is in the south, 

Beat it down, smash it up small, 

In the midst of the ocean, 

Batter the face of Featu, 

Hammer the head of Rakahanga, 
Smash out the passage at Omoka, 
Batter and hammer away without ceasing. 


Featu’s canoe was named ‘ Paparinga-tai! 

Now Huku at Rarotonga had a dream (a premonition of something 
happening at his island) so he returned to Manihiki, where he met 
Featu. Said Huku: “Who brought you to my island? We shall 
quarrel over my island.” Featu replied: “I have not been inside the 
island, I am merely living on the reef, and am engaged in making a 
canoe-passage for you [into the lagoon]. Huku replied to him: “ Do 
not do so, lest the sharks should find their way into the lagoon.” 
Featu then said: ‘‘ Well, I will remain on the shore.” The reason 
Huku did not want him to go inland was lest he should pull up the 
coconuts he had planted. So Fetu remained by the sea side. Another 


account says Huku drove him away. 


Huku returned to Rarotonga, thinking to himself, “ There are two 
to quarrel on my island.” [ When Toa heard Huku’s description of the 
island he wished to go there.] Then Huku sent Toa and his wife 
Tapaeru to take care of the land. Their canoe was named ‘ Reiapata.’ 
It is said that she (was called) Tapaeru-taki-etu, a daughter of one of 
Hiro’s sons from Havaiki, and that she was a sister of Hukus, Toa 
being his brother-in-law. (After Toa had arrived at the island) he 
had children; Kae, a girl, was the first, then Poe, then Naunau, then 


Nanamu the last, all girls. 
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(Then follows the history of Toa’s connections with his various — 


daughters, not of much interest, nor can a genealogical table be made 
from the information given to aid us in determining how long these 
people have been living in Manihiki. But if the Hiro mentioned 
above is the well-known voyager of that name, then we can get an 


th 


=i 


approximation to the period, for Hiro was a contemporary of Tangiia — 


of Rarotonga, and he lived 26 generations back from the year 1900, or | 


about A.D. 1250. It is quite probable this Hiro is the voyager, for it 
was just at this period that many Polynesian families were migrating 


from Havaiki (Savai’i and Fiji) to Eastern Polynesia. Another account — 


says that one of Toa’s sons, Ngaro-taramaunga, built a canoe and 
migrated to the Tokerau group.) 


Aporo, in his account of the same incidents mentioned above (though 
not nearly so fully), goes on to describe the local gods thus :— 

There are no gods of their own in these two islands; their gods 
were stolen from Utuone by Ngaro-purui and Ngaru-vaaroto; Patu- 
kare was the guardian of the gods, whose names were Te Puarenga 
and Te Uru-renga, whilst another god named Ikaera drifted ashore on 
to the island. ‘Te Puarenga is at Tau-unu at the marae named Te 
Pouhiteru; Ikaara (sic) is at Tukao at the marae named Marae-okoroa ; 
Te Uru-renga is at Rakahanga, and Variu is the name of his marae. 
These were the places where the idols were worshipped—in this way : 
Food and fish were made tapu, and taken to the marae, and there they 
performed their devotions, and when finished the food was distributed 
to the people. 

They had many minor gods, such as fish; for a certain class of 
people would not eat shark, turtle, te-wmu-tangaroa, marauoa, ueue, 
totara, put (sea-snake) or koura (cray fish). Some would not eat birds 
such as the kotoa or the kaveu. Another species of gods were stones ; 
they would place them in their girdles when going out to sea or to war, 
or when they slept. Another custom they had of making a god of a 
dead man. They used to take the head, teeth, nails, bones, and hair, 
after death. The bones of the arikis were given to the warriors, and 
his family. 

After any man had died, from the second until the fifth night they 
took food for the deceased and hoped then to upraise him to life. This 
is one of the ‘ upraisings ’:— 


E ara! e tu ki runga Arise! stand upright ! 
Tera mai to mango Here is thy shark 
E te ika, kia kai koe. And fish, that thou mayest eat. 


i 
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They all cried and cut themselves, and knocked their heads, when 


they found the deceased did not arise; and this they did for many days. 


Another god they had was Matariki (the Pleiades) which they 
worshipped, and another was the pukatea leaf, the paiku and the nekau 
(palm), and the oil of the coconut. 


Lieut-Col. Gudgeon, O.M.G., late Govt. Resident at Rarotonga, 
writing to us in 1899, says: “I was recently talking to a chief of 
Manihiki island, and he told me a peculiar story. He said that in the 
early days of their history the ‘ Ara-a-toka’ canoe under the chiefs 
Tuao, Toka, Toko, and Tikitiki-a-rangi, went away on a voyage of 
discovery, and among other places visited was an island called Nuku- 
mautere, where they found only women living. One of the crew named 
Waikohu went among the women, and in the struggle as to who should 
keep the man, he was killed. On the return of the canoe, the crew 
reported that it would take a thousand nights to reach the nearest land. 
For this reason the Manihiki people stayed at their island home for 
many generations, until at last a young ariki led the way and discovered 
Samoa, Pukapuka, and other islands.” 


‘The Manihiki people, like the Cook Islanders, declare that New 


Zealand was called Hawaiki, and that some of their ancestors came 


from there.” 
Now this story of the island inhabited by women only, is the same 
island known to Maori tradition as that inhabited by the Nuku-mai-tore 


_ people (the same name as Nuku-mau-tere above—the change is merely 


dialectical) who were visited by Whiro and Tura, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century. It is a world-wide story, embodied in the folk-lore 
of many nations. Pigafetta, the historian of Magellan’s voyage (the 
first circumnavigation of the globe) in 1519-23, mentions the story as 
being current in the Moluccas at the time of their visit. He says, p. 
218,* “ They told us also that in an island called Ocoloro, below Java, 
there are no one but women, who are impregnated by the wind. Ifa 
boy is born he is killed immediately ; but if a girl she is spared; if a 
man visits their isle, he is at once killed.” 


* ‘‘Primier Voyage autour du monde,’’ L’An IX. (of the Republic of France). 
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E TUATUA TEIA NA TE AU ATUA O TE RANGI I TE 
TIKIANGA IA MAUI KI AVAIKI. 


Extract from the Maui Legend collected by Stephen Savage, 
dictated by More-Taunga-o-te-tini (S. Terei). 


IA tae ki tetai tuatau kua tuatua (korero) iora te au atua tini i te 
rangi, koia a Tongaiti ma Tangaroa ma Ruenuku, ma Tane ma 
Tu ma Rena ma Rongo-ma-tane ma Rongo ma tetai atu rai atua e, ka 
tiki ia Maui ki Avaiki. Kua akataka iora ratou i te ka tiki ia Maui. 
Kua vananga ratou e oti ake ra te vananga kua taka ko Ro (koia a 
Roe) te ka tono atura. Kua eke atura a Ro ki Avaiki, e kitea mai e 
Maui: kua kite takere a Maui e e tiki teia iaia. Kua ui atura aia kia 
Ro, ‘“‘ Kaa toou aereanga?” Kua nako maira a Ro, ‘I unga mai nei 
au i te tiki ia koe, te karanga mai ra te au atua tinio te rangi ka anatu 
ra koe ki runga.” Kua karanga atura a Maui, “O, kare e kino, te 
kite nei au—oatu ra, ka aere.” Hi reira kua karanga a Ro, “‘ Hi mua 
koe e tama, ei muri au.” Karanga atura a Maui, ‘‘ Ka na mua rai koe 
ei muri au.” 

Kua aere atura a Ro, na mua aia, e i na muri a Maui i te aereanga 
mai mei Avaiki, kia aere maii te ara, kua oro a Ro kua tapinipini ra 
ki roto i te rakau, e ki roto i te take: te manako iora aia e kare a 
Maui e kite maira iaia, te kite katoa a Ro e ka kanga a Maui iaia. 
Kua pipini iora a Ro, ei reira a Maui e tarotaro iora, tera taua tarotaro 
aana :— 

E Ro e, tino rau e— 
Kua motukia te ara, kua motukia te ara 
Ka naea atu au e—ka naea atu au e— 


Kia romgo a Ro, kua kata aia, no te mea kua kite aia te kite mai 
ra a’ Maui iaia. Kua aere mai aia—e—runga’ o i te ara, kua aere 
raua, e, kia tae atura ki tetai ngai kua tuatua atura a Maui kia — 
Ro, ‘‘ Ka tupaupau o taua upoko, ko toou ka omai noku, ko taku ka 
ooatu noou.” Kare a Ro e akatika, kare aia e pa i tona upoko, te kie 
nei aia e ka kanga a Maui iaia, te karanga atura aia kia Maui, “EH 
Maui e, kare e rauka toku i te,kiriti.” Ei reira a Maui kua kiriti i 
tona upoko. Kia kite a Ro i teia angaanga na Maui kua raungara 
iora aia. Na, kua aere raua, aere, aere, e, kia tae ki tetai ngai kua 
kiriti a Maui i te uopko a Ro kua paoo ki runga i toona poo-kaki kua 


titiri atura i te kopapa o Ro ki te pae rangi—ko te mate’ nga tena o 
taua Ro, 
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Kake atura a Maui ki te Rangi, e kia kite mai ra te tini atua iaia i 
tona anaanga mai kua tuke aia ei reira kua tou ei i te tou, tera taua 
_ tou na ratou :— 
{ ee ae 
. Nini-o-o-re; Nini-o-o-re, Tavatava 
Ki te aka-ipo anga—Auriki-toma e 
Ka tou—te—tou e ka tou—te—tou e 


Ei reira kua tou ei a Maui i tana :— 
Tukirua oki ana teia— 
Ma te rongo na te atua 
Ma te tangata, ma te maire e tui Ara-akaao. 
Tukirua ra akarii 
Tena ka aaki atu ei— 
Ko Rongo-ma-tane tei runangia e. 


Kia rongo te atua tini i te vananga tou a Maui te tuatua iora ratou, 
“OQ, e tangata a Maui kare oki i te akavarevare ia. 


Ko teia Ina e vanangaia nei, ko te Ina teia mei te rangi mai, ko 
tana angaanga i rave ki te ao nei, e peipei tiporo, e ai, e raranga 
moenga, e ta kupenga e te tutu-anga. Ko tana ika i arataki mai e 
Koriro (a’a) e ko te ika teia ta Mauii ii ki te matau, e te vai rai taua 
ika ki runga i te rangi. 


[TRaNsLATION oF No. 30. | 


THIS IS A STORY OF THE GODS OF THE HEAVENS 
AND THEIR SENDING FOR MAUI WHO WAS LIVING AT 
AVAIKI (NETHER WORLD). 


Extract from Maui Legend collected by Stephen Savage, dictated by: 
More-Taunga-o-te-tini (Tamuera Terei). 


[We substitute here Mr. Savage’s version of this strange legend, as it is more com- 
plete than that in Dr. Wyatt Gill’s collection. 

Avaiki in this connection must be distinguished from that Avaiki which has 
been applied as a name to many lands, e.g.: the Fatherland, Savai‘i of Samoa, 
Tahiti, the Hawaiian islands, New Zealand, and other places. Here it is used 
for the nether-world. In the many stories connected with Maui (both the Solar- 
hero and the Navigator), only one reference to this very peculiar legend con- 
necting him with Roe (or Rohe) is known, and that collected by the late Mr. A. 
Shand, from the Moriori of the Chatham Islands.—See ‘‘ Journal Polynesian 
Society,’’ Vol. III., p. 91, and the following from the same volume, p. 125 :— 
‘‘ After this Rohe—Maui’s wife—spoke disparagingly of him concerning his 
ugly face. Maui said he would give his face to Rohe and she should give hers. 
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to him. They spoke thus, and then Maui bewitched and killed Rohe. After 
this her spirit returned and killed him . . .’’ Page 126:—‘‘ They changed 
faces because Rohe was likened to the rays of the Sun, whose sister she was’’— } 
and her beauty was like the Sun’s rays. 

This legend has undoubtedly to do with the ancient Maui, sun-beater, fire- 
obtainer, &c., and not with Maui the navigator and discoverer. The Maoris of 
New Zealand do not appear to know this legend, and the reason why it is } 
known both to Morioris and Rarotongans is, probably, due to the fact that one of 
the original canoes that brought some of the early settlers to the Chatham 
Islands came from Rarotonga (for which see ‘‘ Journal Polynesian Society,’ 
Vol. XXIII., p. 76). 

We have va to discover the significance of this incident in the life of Maui 
and Roe; it is obviously extremely ancient, and is probably, when taken in 
conjunction with the Moriori accounts—part of which is quoted above—an 
astronomical myth.—Ebrror. | 

[This part of the legend of Maui is very old. More-taunga tells me that it was 
on account of the early Missionaries forbidding the teaching of the ancient folk- 
lore that he was unable to learn the whole story. His father was a young man 
when the Missionaries arrived at Rarotonga, but he had already been initiated 
into the teachings of the priest-craft, but that when he became converted to the 
religion of the white man, he was taught that it was wrong to teach thechildren _ 
anything that had any connection with the ancient history ; in spite of this his- 
father had secretly taught him a great deal of the ancient legends; the portion 
given hereunder is what he remembered of this special part of the story.—: | 
S. Savage. ] 


T came to a certain time when the gods Tongaiti, Tangaroa, Rue- 
nuku, Tane, Tu, Rena, Rongo-ma-tane, Rongo, and many other 
gods.of the heavens, discussed the question of sending for Maui who 
was living at Avaiki (the nether world). They at last decided on 
sending a messenger, and, after a time, selected Ro (also known as 
Roe)—who was sent to fetch Maui. Ro descended to Avaiki. Maui 
saw Ro. He knew that Ro had come to fetch him. Maui therefore 
said to Ro, ‘What have you come for?” Ro replied, “I have been 
sent by the gods in the heavens to fetch you—they say you must come 
up above.” ‘Very well,” said Maui, ‘I knew that, you go ahead—I 
will follow.” _ Ro then said, ‘‘ You, O Sir, go first, I will follow be- 
hind.” Maui then exclaimed, ‘“‘No, you shall go first, I will follow 
behind.” 

Ro went on ahead—Maui followed on behind—thus they left Avaiki. 
Whilst they were coming along the road, Ro suddenly ran and hid in 
the trees—under the very roots thereof (tap-root). Ro thought that 
she would not be seen by Maui. Ro also knew that Maui intended to 
do some mischief—therefore she hid. Maui then chanted this spell (or 
song) :— \ 

O Ro O! of the tribe of tens of thousands— 

The way has been cut off—the path has ended— 

By which way shall I go—where shall I next step— 
O Ro O! thou artful one—now where is Ina— 

The goddess daughter of Tangaroa. 


Ce 
: —— 
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When Ro heard this she laughed, for she knew that Maui could 
see her. She therefore came out on to the road and they proceeded on 
their way. They walked on for some distance until they came to a 
certain place, when Maui said to Ro, ‘Let us exchange heads.” Ro 
would not consent—did not want to give her head, she knew that 
Maui intended to do her mischief. She said to Maui, ‘‘O Maui my 
head cannot be removed.’ Maui then took off his head, and when Ro 
saw this she became sorely afraid. They walked on again fora long 
distance when Maui removed Ro’s head and stuck it on his own body, 
he then threw the body of Ro to the side of the heavens—thus perished 
Ro. 

Maui now ascended up to the heavens, and when the host of gods 
saw him coming they saw that he was changed, they then recited this 
chant :— 

“ Mauled and maltreated—ripped and torn— 
Come to the initiation to the cult of the shades, 
Auriki-toma now disclose it—Now disclose— 
In prophetic vein, prophecy.” 


Then Maui recited his (disclosure) prophecy. 


Twice the challenge was uttered 

By the will of the gods— 

Through the medium of man— 

Disclosed from the sacred maitre tree 

That stands on the sacred (marae) Ara-akaao. 
Therefore I will disclose it— 

T’was Rongo-ma-tane; who shall bind it on.” 


When the gods heard this disclosure or prediction uttered by Maui 
they exclaimed one to the other: “ Oh Maui is a man who eannot be 


fooled.”’ 


The Ina mentioned in this story was the Ina who came from the 
heavens and taught certain games to men, such as juggling with teporo 
(Citrus fruit), etc., and taught mat plaiting, net making, and beating 
out tapa cloth. She led a fish with her when she came, named the 
Koriro (also known as the a’a), which from description must be a 
species of conger eel. This was the monster that Maui fished up with 
his hook. That fish is now in the heavens. * 


* We suggest that this ‘fish’ is the Mango-roa-i-ata known to the Maoris of 
New Zealand—one of the names for the Milky Way.—EnpiTor. 


SOME MYTHS AND FOLK STORIES FROM 
EPI, NEW HEBRIDES. 


By Rev. T. E. Rippiz,.communicaTeD By Rost. M. Larne. 


No. 1—ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE. 


THE COUNTRY OF WOMEN. 
(Told by Sapabo, of Nikaura, Epi.) 


[The Lamanu people say this was at Salowe (Lamanu), but the old people of 
Nikaura did not know the place. . 


WO women had their houses in one place. They saw the flying- 
foxes come and settle on the roofs of their houses, and come 
inside. They let them stay in their houses with them as their 
husbands. Then the other women of the district all did this until one 
of these women tied a rope on her boar, and left him in the enclosure 
under the banana leaves. She made a pudding and took it to the 
boar regularly, but there was a man in another country who had a 
sore on his leg, and wanted his sore healed but could not heal it. 
This man made a raft of banana stalks, put it in the sea, and went on 
to it. The sea took him out into the open ocean, and continued 
washing his sore until he was cast ashore in the country of these 
women. He jumped ashore and walked along in ignorance, thinking 
it was perhaps a place of men. He was afraid and hid, and remained 
in the heart of the banana stalks close to the boar. Now, when the 
woman brought the pudding to the boar she set it down, and left it, 
and went home. Then the man drove away the boar from the pudding, 
and took it and ate it, and when he had eaten it he went and hid 
again in the banana leaves. He did this many days, and the woman 
knew well that she had made puddings for the boar, but she saw that 
the boar was not fat. She talked it over with herself, saying: ‘‘Often 
have I made pudding, and brought it to this boar and he has eaten it, 
but how is it he is not fat?” For formerly she had seen him grow 
fat, but in the latter days he had not fattened at all. She went and 
made yet another pudding, and said to herself, ‘‘To-day I will take 
this pudding and set it before the-boar, and I will watch him eat it,” 
and when she had cooked the pudding, she took it and set it before 
the boar. Having done this she hid and watched if the boar would 
eat it or not. And when she still watched she saw the man emerge 


\ 
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from the heart of the banana stalks, come and drive away the boar 
from the pudding, take and eat it. When the woman saw it, she ran 
and asked of him, “ Where did you come from?” He told her, “TI 
/made a banana stalk raft, and sat on it, and the sea carried me away 
and I came ashore in this place, and I was afraid and came and hid’ 
and remained here.’”? The woman said to him, ‘“‘ You come, we two 
will go home.” And he said to the woman, ‘Oh no, I’m afraid of 

your husband.”” She said to him, ‘‘T have’nt got a husband, come we 

two will stay in my house.” They went together to the woman’s 
house, and the man took the woman for his wife. 

The other woman did not know, and he stayed with her for many 


days. In the night the flying-foxes came again and the man smote 


the flying-foxes, and the other woman heard when he smote them 
that the flying-foxes cried out, and they smelt the scent of the hair of 
the flying-foxes when the man cooked them. In the morning they 
asked the woman, ‘“ What made your husbands cry out in the night, 
it seems as if you have killed them, and cooked them.” She denied 
and said “No.” She did this until she became pregnant. The other 
woman knew when she was pregnant, and asked her how she became 
pregnant, and she told them about the man. Now they all knew he 
was her husband, and the others also wanted to be his wives until 
they all became pregnant and bore children. And sv it was some 
were men and some were women; and at length people were plentiful 


in that country. 


No. 2._THE ORIGIN OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


STORY about a woman and her brother. The man was called 
Omalikopui and the woman Lemalikopui. They went together 

to the garden ground to gather rose-apples. The man stayed below 
while the woman climbed the tree. When he had eaten the fruit he 
said, ‘“When you descend I will catch you.” He caught her, put her 
down and committed incest. His sister ran away to the village, took 
her personal possessions, painted herself red, anointed herself, and 


then took her mat-blanket and skirt, saying, “ My mother, I am going 


now.” She said, ‘‘ Where are you going?” She replied, ‘‘ Oh, no- 
where.” She went down to the beach, climbed up on a coral reef and 
sang :— 
‘We will go out, we two, 

We will go out my brother and I, 

Omalikopui will follow after his sister. 

% * % 

We lay together, we two, 

We lay together my brother and I, 

Omalikopui will follow his sister.” 
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When she had sung this, she sank into the sea and swam away out. 
Now she is the sun. When it is near sunrise we see the red glow, 


and we know it is the red paint on the head of Lemalikopui. Later } 


on we see the rays shooting down through the clouds. It is her 
eyelashes. 


When Omalikopui learned that she was gone he was angry with 


his sister. He followed her into the sea in the night and now appears 
as the moon. 


(Nore 1.—In passing New Guinea a white man told me their sun and moon 
myth which, though different, had the name Omali for the sun.—T.E.R.) 


(Nor 2.—This myth bears a remarkable resemblance to that of the Eskimos: 
* << Sun and moon were human brother and sister. In the darkness the moon once 
attempted the virtue of the sun. She smeared her face over with ashes, that she 
might detect him when a light was brought, she did discover who her assajlant 
- was, fled to the sky and became the sun. . The moon still pursues her, and his face 
is still blackened with the marks of the ashes.’’—R.M.L.) 


. 


No. 3—THE STORY OF TEPETE. 


(Told by Leluo-marua, Nikaura, Epi, New Hebrides.) 


[This tells of an old woman (a monster) who came out from Lokalie and went } 


along to the place of Mansingi’s people. ] 


ERTAIN women said to this old hag, ‘‘ You go down to the sea 


with our children,’’ and she went down with the children. She 
took a pandanus leaf mat, dipped it in the sea, and spread it out to 
bleach in the sun. She went to the children who were with her and 


said, ‘‘My children, let us bathe.” After they had swum they went 


up, lay on the mat, and went to sleep. While they were sleeping the 
old woman (monster) tucked them in, and rolling them up in the mat 
put them in her basket and carried them up inland. The mothers of 
the children asked her, saying, ‘‘ Did they go up with you?”’ She 
said, ‘They went up above Maverakoa; I spoke to them, but they 
would not obey me.” Their mothers asked the old woman (monster) 
again, ‘Did they go up with you?” She said, ‘They went to 
Purukoli; I spoke to them, but they would not obey me.” They 
asked a third time, “ Did they go up with you?” She said, “ They 
went to Lokalie.”” The old hag then went to her house and left the 
children in the pandanus leaf mat in the house, telling one of her sons 
that he should watch them. ‘I go to get cooking leaves. When I 


* “Myth, Ritual and Religion,’’ Vol. I., p. 129 (Andrew Lang) quoted from 
Crantz’s ‘‘ History of Greenland,’’ i., 212. 


go don’t you blow the conch shell. 
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” ‘While she was away the sons 


blew the conch. The children awakened, fled, and climbed up a 
coconut tree. They all went up one tree. The hag heard the conch 
and came home seeking the childen, but could not see them. She 
said, ‘‘ Where have our shrimps gone?” She came and asked her 
son. He said, ‘I will drink at your breast, and afterwards I will 
tell.” His mother said to him, ‘ You tell now, and afterwards you 
will drink at the breast.’”’ Her son sang saying :— 


ee la neno ‘These children 
Romalilio, Romalilio Romalilio, Romalilio 
O lilu re kurempiavi you will not bind with long 


O kiraravi sito maru, Okile bark thongs. You will gaze at a 
koma Romalilio, Romalilio | young coconut leaf, you will see 
u—u—uum.” your food. Romalilio.”’ 


The old hag searched with her eyes in the coconut, and saw them up 
in the leaves. She climbed up, and they took the old coconuts and 
pelted her, and she fell. Again she climbed, and as she came up they 
took another coconut and pelted her. They pelted her till the old 
coconuts were finished. Then they took the hard half-ripe nuts and 
pelted her, but she did not die. They took other half-ripe coconuts and 
pelted her till they were finished. Then they took the young drinking 
nuts and pelted her till they were finished, one only remained. One 
of the children called Zepete took this remaining nut to pelt her, but a 
bigger boy said, ‘‘ Give it here, I will pelt her.” Tepete said, ‘‘ Oh 
no, I will pelt her.” They argued among them until the small one 
Tepete took it and pelted her, and stunned her. She fell and lay on 
the ground. , 


Now they sent a small red ant (ferw) to go down and bite her. It 
bit away, but bit to no purpose; then they sent down a black ant 
(éluali) to go down and bite her, but it bit to no purpose. Then a 
grey ant (Ja’) went down and bit her, but to no purpose. Thena small 
black, fighting ant (hereke) went down and bit her in vain, Then a 
pull-dog ant (4) bit away and killed her. 


Now the boys saw she was dead and came down tothe ground and 
fled and went to their mothers. The mother of the children asked 
them, ‘‘Say where you have been ?” They replied, ‘“‘ Together with 
that old woman we went to the sea. She spoke falsehoods to us, tell- 
jing us to bathe. When we had finished bathing she spread the 
pandanus leaf-mat, and we went and lay on it. She rolled us up in 
the mat and carried us up to her home. She left us in the house and 
went to get cooking leaves. Her son blew the conch, we heard and 
we fled. We went and climbed up in a coconut. She tried to follow 
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us, and we pelted her and killed her. We fled, and we returned — 
home.” 
(A child born when the parents are aged is now called Tepete.) 


No. 4—WHY WE LIVE IN REED-THATCHED 
HOUSES. 


TLYORMERLY the rat tied up us men at a breadfruit (species viara 

maluma) and the reed-bird (/ow/w) came to us saying, “‘ We 
shall stay together in the reeds,” but the rat said, ‘‘ No, we shall stay 
in a hole in the ground with them.”’ 

And the men pulled down the breadfruit till it nearly snapped, and 
the rope which tied them broke. The rat was vexed, took an areca | 
nut, and pelted it into the eye of the reed-bird so that it now has a 
red eye. The reed-bird then drew out the mid-rib of a Draceena, and 
speared the rat, and it stuck and became its tail. Afterwards the 
reed-bird took men iato the reeds to stay with it, and the rat crawled 
in and stayed in his ground hole. 

(Native houses on Epi are made of thatch of reeds. Does this 
refer back to an earlier cave-dwelling existence ?) 


No. 5.—EXPLANATION OF CORAL ROCK 
ON THE HILLS. 


(Told by Supabo, Nikaura, Epi.) 


WO old women built their houses in one place on the mountain 

at Lowo. Afterwards one built a fence round her house, and 

the other did likewise. And now one went forth to the back of her 
house and saw the sea flowing in the enclosure. 

She saw the fish in it swimming about, and all the living things of 
the sea in it. There were fish and soft-shell crabs, and shells and the 
stones of the sea. She took the stones that were slabs and made a 
dyke with them. When she had hidden the sea from view with them 
she went to her garden ground and brought her food and _ herbs. 
When she had finished making her pudding, she went and dipped up 
some saltwater, and came and put it in her pudding. She ate a part 
and gave a part to the old woman in the other house. This old woman 
ate it and felt that it was tasty. She asked her neighbour, saying, 
‘What have you taken and put in the pudding, which is a tasty 
one,” but the other denied having done anything, saying, ‘‘The dew 
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was on the leaves and made it tasty.”’ Afterwards the second old 
woman wanted to make a similar one with dew. She tasted it, but it 
was tasteless. On another day the first old woman made a second 
pudding, and put saltwater in it again, and the neighbour tasted that. 
it was again tasty. And now she knew that she had been told a 
falsehood, and she said, ‘“‘ It is not like dew, it is like another thing.” 
She remained and watched until the first old woman went out, and 
then she went and watched stealthily and saw her uncover the sea in 
the enclosure. Having discovered the secret the second old woman 
took a leaf and went and dipped up a very little sea and took it and 
left it in her house. Afterwards she went out and took the sabasu 


~ leaves and came and made a pudding. When the pudding was cooked 


she took the sea and sprinkled it, and afterwards took it to the old 
woman who had the sea beside her. Now this old woman ate it and 
knew that she had stolen her sea, and she spoke to her and said, ‘I 
wished that we should remain and be saltwater people, but you have 
stolen this from me,” and she was angry and went to the enclosure, 
pulled down the fences which were round the sea, and the sea flowed 
down the mountain, taking all the fish and stones with it at Lowo. 
(Lowo is at the head of a gully above Nikaura. It is 1,000 feet 
up, besides it is a stratum of coral limestone in which hermit crabs are 
still found. From Lowo to the sea is a deep gorge. At the sea the 
beach is covered with slabs of coral and round volcanic boulders. ) 


No. 5a.—ORIGIN OF BUSH AND SALTWATER 
PEOPLES. 


(Told by Lemanu of Nikaura.) 


WO old women built a house above Pulutamutamu. They used 

to say Tamu-tamu tamu-tamu pe u-u (chanted). These two old 
women saw the sea appear, and they fenced it round. One only fenced 
it; one did not see it at all. Afterwards they scraped taro for a taro- 
pudding, they wrapped it in cooking leaves, and left it on the fire till 
it was cooked. The one that saw the sea took away her part first, and 
took sea-water and washed it. Having washed it she gave it to her 
sister to eat. When she discovered by taste that sea was in it she 
said, ‘‘ What is this? I taste something like sea,” but the other 
denied, saying, ‘Oh, no; it is only the water of the taro stalks (dew). 
She said, ‘No! I taste something here like sea.” Again the first one 
took her tara pudding with sea in it, and gave it to the other saying, 
“ You taste this, sea is not in it at all, that which you took before, sea 


j a ager 
was in that.” Her neighbour was suspicious and said, ‘‘ You are 
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deceiving me,” but she said, ‘‘ No.” However, the other tasted the 
sea again and knew, and said, ‘‘ You denied before, and you deny 
now; I still taste it and know.’ The first replied, ‘‘ You have 
forbidden us to use it, I thought we would stay and be saltwater 
people, but you say, ‘we will be bush people.’” Then she went and — 
broke down the fence, and the sea flowed down and took all their 
personal possessions and food and carried them down to the sea at 
Wele (near Lowo). 


No. 6.—ORIGIN OF THE COCONUT AND THE BANANA. 


(Told by Supabo, Nikaura, Epi, New Hebrides.) 


MAN and his wife lay together in one place, and afterwards a 
snake went and lay on the spot. Things remained as they were 

until the wife of the man was pregnant, and the snake was also 
pregnant. Afterwards the woman bore a child, and the snake also bore 
achild. Each bore a female child, and they remained until they had 
grown to be strong children. And one day when the woman’s child 
was out walking, her father was at the kwmali (men’s common house) 
and he took his food and called her. But when she was still coming 
the child of the snake came first. The man thought it was his child 
and gave the food to her. Afterwards his own child went and asked 
of him, ‘“ What is it, my father?” But he said, “ Oh, but you came 
and took your food already,” but she said, ‘No, I didn’t.” She 
returned home, and another day he called her again, when she was still 
coming, the snake’s child again came first, took her food from him, and 
ate it. She went away and his own child came and questioned again 
from him, and he answered again, ‘‘ Oh, but you came and took your 
food already.” She said again, “No, I didn’t.” Another day the 
father called again, and the snake’s child came first again. While she 
was still there the woman’s child also came, and her father saw them 
both. Their face was one (they were alike). He asked the snake’s 
child, “‘ Whose child are you?” She said to him, “My mother is 
under the verandah,” and the man came and looked under the verandah 
and saw that a snake, whose many coils formed a heap, was under the 
verandah. He spoke to his wife, and they fled from the house and went 
to another. The snake knew that the man wanted to burn up the 
house over its head, so it called its child and said, ‘If when the tide is 
out, you see a fire make a column of smoke go up, they will have 
burned me. You come and watch the ashes. If you see something 
shoot up in it put a hedge of sticks round it.”” When the tide was out 
the snake’s child went to the sea. She went out on to the reef, and 


mi hal 
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saw a column of fire rise and knew that they had burned up her 
mother. She came and continued searching in the ashes as her mother 
had bidden her until she saw two things spring up. One was a coco- 
‘nut, one was a banana. She made a fence round them. The two grew 
together until the coconut said to the banana, “I am pregnant now,” 
and it bore first. The banana was still growing when the coconut first 
bore fruit. She (the snake’s child) watched them until they were 
young drinking nuts. Then she took them and planted them so that 
there were many. 
The banana is tall, bears once and dies again. They take the shoots 
and plant them out year after year. This is the origin of the coconut 
and of the banana. So now they say, “‘The coconut came by way of 
the snake with the banana.” 
When one of two small children is called for food, and the other 

comes, the mother will say, ‘Oh, who is this? Are you the srake’s 
child ?”’ 


No. 7—ORIGIN OF BURUKURUKI 
(ISLAND CHESTNUT). 


(Told by Supabo, Epi, New Hebrides.) 


MAN waded into the sea at the outer edge of the reef intending 
| to shoot a fish. Afterwards when he saw a fish he shot it. (It 
was not really a fish, but a sow.) The fish was hit by the long 
pointed arrow and sank. The man dived down and went into a 
habitation. When they saw the man, the men at this habitation asked 
him, ‘What do you seek?” He said, “ I am trying to find my arrow. 
T shot a fish with it but it has vanished.” They spoke to him and 
said, ‘‘ I saw an arrow someone had shot our sow.” When they had 
brought it they knew that it was truly his. 

Then he wished to return, but they forbade him, and as long as he 
stayed with them, they gave him no hot food; they said, “ If we give 
‘hot food to you, you will eat it, and you will not return again.” So 

they gave only cold food to him to eat. He remained with them many 
days, and afterwards they consented to his going back again, but he 
did not return by way of the place where he first dived down. They 
| offered him a kuruki (Island chestnut) seed; he took it, and they told 
him to go up, and he appeared on the shore at Mapwopwemie (at the 
boathouse, Nikaura, Epi). 

His friends who remained were weeping over his death, and when 
they saw his face again they asked him, ‘‘ Where have you been?” 
And he told them about it saying, ‘‘I went to the sea to get fish. I 
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shot a fish and it took my arrow down, I dived for it and I went down 
and saw a village. The fish was no fish it was a sow belonging to the 
village. The people there forbade me to go. I stayed with them until 
they gave this kurukiseed (chestnut) to me, and they told me to go 
up again, and appear at Mapwopwemie, so I came like this. I 
appeared at Mapwopwemie, and still have the chestnut seed.” 

Some of them argued with him saying, “It is just lies,” until he 
called them to go down to the sea at Mapwopwemie. They took a 
Ginger flower (sign of war) and so sent it by way of the place he had 
appeared in, and the ginger flower went by this way and appeared 
out on the reef at the place where he had dived. 

(They say this chestnut, which the man planted, is the one with 
the dark fruit at the Mission house at Maielu, Epi.) 


No. 8.—ORIGIN OF DEATH.* 


(Told by Erewo Nikaura, Epi, New Hebrides.) 


N old woman took her grandchild and they two went to the spring 
to bathe. She said to the grandchild, ‘‘ You stay here, I will go 
and bathe.” The child consented. So she left him on the ground, and 
when she went to bathe she crawled out of her old skin and left it. : 
When she had bathed she returned to her grandchild and said, ‘‘ I will 
take you.” The grandchild saw that she was different, and was afraid — 
of her. Then she said, “ Are you afraid of me? I am your grand- — 
mother. We were together at the house, and I brought you here.” — 
But he was still afraid and cried. So the grandmother went and — 
clothed herself again in her old skin, and came back and took him up, — 
and she said, ‘‘ You were afraid of me. If you had not been afraid 
of me we should all crawl out from our old skins and so be young men 
and young women; but you were afraid of me, so we shall no more 
crawl out.(of them) but we shall die.” 


No. 9.—WHY BIRDS ARE OF NO USE. 


[The story of Morapia and her husband Burupa. ] 


URUPA said to his wife, ‘You stay at the rose-apple, at the house, 
for the children (birds) are destroying the apples.’”? The woman 
remained and watched the rose-apples, while Burupa went to the 


* Also ‘‘ Codrington Journal, Anthropol Institute,’’ X., iii—R.M.L. 
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garden. Then the birds came and destroyed the fruit. She forbade 
them saying, ‘‘ Don’t, Burupa said you were not to destroy the rose- 
apples.” But she spoke in vain, then she called her husband (in an 
incantation) :-— 


Kinan’to, kinan’to, Kinan’to re, Don’t eat, don’t eat, don’t eat of it. 


Kinan’to, Kinan’to, Don’t eat. 
Lingia, Leave it alone. 
Oraora, maé, oraora lambésia maé Go to the hills, go away—from the tree. 
Lambésia lu kavika maé Go away from the Rose-apple tree. 
Lamba lokota mba ora. Leave the tree and go—inland. 


She called thus, and her husband heard, and he said, ‘‘ Children, 


listen. It sounds like Morapia calling from the house here.” When 
he arrived he said, ‘‘ Why are you calling?” She said, “The rose- 


apple which you said I was to stay by, the children (birds) have com- 
pletely spoiled it.” When he saw it he was angry, and smote the 
birds. 
(Moral: If they had not smitten the birds they would have obeyed 
us, and we would have been able to have them for servants.) 
(N.B.—The incantation is archaic, and the translation is only ap- 
proximate. No meaning is known by Epiano.) 


No. 10.—EXPLAINS THE ORIGIN OF EDIBLE THINGS 
ON THE REEF. 


HIS is about a man (being) called Pwiopwio who came over the 

sea ov a raft of banana stalks. He came ashore, left the raft, 

and went up to the village, when the men were all away, and took all 
the fire-sticks. When the men returned they searched in vain for their 
fire-sticks. They made another fire (by rubbing), and when they had 


- again left the village this being came again, and took away all the fire- 


sticks. An old man had remained during the day, and when they 
returned they accused him of taking the fire, but he said, ‘It was not 


ee They said, “It could only have been you.” Again when they left 


the village he remained, and he said, “Now they have gone away I 
will remain here all day and watch.” He waited quietly till the being 
should come ashore, and he said, “‘I am going to catch this strange 


thing. They have accused me, when I did not do it.” So he took 
/ spikes of tree-fern stem and went and waited at his house. Pwiopwio 


then came up to take the fire-sticks. From the back of his neck hung 
a half-mile-long fibrous tumour. When he was at the house he coiled 
it up and left the end loose, and then he went down and embarked on 
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his raft. When he was some distance away the old man took the tree- — 
fern spikes, came out, and spiked the growth down. Pwiopwio, with — 
the fire-sticks, now started to paddle up the coast. After he had gone 
out a long way he found that he was fast, so he came ashore again. 
He pulled the raft ashore saying, “It’s all right, it’s all right.” He 
went up the hill, and when he was near, the old man pulled out the ~ 
tree-fern spikes. He came up to see what was the trouble, and said, 
“ Tt’s all right.” . 

Again he went down, and the old man spiked him down a second 
time. He went right away down to the sea, took his banana-stalk — 
raft to go up the coast, and when he had paddled a long way out he 
could make no further progress. Again he came ashore, and went up — 
to the houses just as the men were returning, and he said, “It’s all 
right, it’s all right.” When he was still on the road the men came 
back. The old man called to them, ‘‘Come quickly, I have ‘caught | 
this strange creature which has taken our fire-sticks again and again.” 
They seized Pwiopwio, killed him, and cut him in several pieces, and 
cast him into the sea, and there he lives still in the form of the edible 
things on the reef. 


No. 11—HOW THE MAN MARRIED THE TELERIKO. 


[A Leriko is a fabulous being, which flew, had hair hundreds of yards long, body- 
hair like orange thorns; in some cases a growth on ear or neck, which trailed 
far behind as he walked. It had four eyes, two in front and two behind. The 
female is a Teleriko. ] 


MAN saw a Teleriko asleep in a banyan-tree, he caught hold of 
her hair which, was hundreds of yards long, and tied it in four 
different directions. When the Teleriko awoke she tried to rise but 
could not, because he had fastened her hair. When she saw the man 
she said to him, “ You strip away the rough hair from my body,” for 
her body-hair was like orange thorns. He hid her and went home, 
took a knife, a mat, petticoat, and paint, and brought them to her. 
He cut away her hair, gave her the petticoat, adorned her with paint, 
and said to her, “‘ You stay just here, I am going to the house, and 
then together we will go home.” He went to the house. where the 
village people were preparing a yam pudding. They put it on the fire 
and when it was cooked he brought it in, squeezed coconut-cream on 
to it, and took it out to her, and they ate it together. While they 
were eating the men came and saw them. They came to look, and 
said, ‘Where did you get her from? It looks as if you have taken 
another man’s wife.’ He said, ‘Oh, no, it is my own wife.” They 
said, ‘‘ Where did you bring her from?” He said, “I brought her 
from the bush and he took her into his house as his wife.” 
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No. 12.—ORIGIN OF DOMESTIC AND WILD FOWLS. 


PNHE pukeke adorned the fowl with red paint. Then he said to 
) the fowl, ‘‘ You dress me up.” The fowl burnt some charcoal, 
‘took it and blackened the pukeke, and then took the memeli fruit 
which is red and put it on his forehead. 

After they had dressed themselves they went to look at themselves. 
The pukeke had adorned the fowl with paint and he was red. The 
fowl had only blackened the pukeke, so as the pukeke had dressed up 
the fowl well, he said, ‘“‘ You stay at the village, for you have 
‘blackened me, so I will stay in the bush. The village people will give 
‘their food to me, and I will eat it in the bush.” So the pukeke 
always eats the yam and bananas and taro. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[261] Spirits of the Dead, in Tonga Islands. 

The superstition current in the Tonga Group is, that the disembodied spirit of 
the dead, no matter how amiable in life, is always apt to return to earth, and 
there bites the throats of his former friends in their sleep. This leaves no mark, 
or at the most but a slight redness, but the person bitten dies soon afterwards. 


B. G. Manony. 


[262] A Method of catching Fish at Niuafo’ou. 


The following is a method of catching fish at the above island: The fisherman 
procures a spar, made of the very light Hibiscus wood, about 10 feet long and 3. 


inches in diameter. At one end he lashes on strips of thin iron-wood about half- | 
an-inch in diameter and 2 feet long. These are lashed at one end to the spar, the | 


lashing being away from the end, and the ends of the strips being flush with the 
end of the spar, and are of course to a certain extent loose. About 10 feet of 
sinnet and a baited hook are attached to the spar. The fisherman swims out to 
deep water, and there floats on the surface. As the fish get hooked he takes them 
off and strings them by their gills and mouths along the pliant sticks, the pressure: 


of these against the spar preventing the fish from wriggling off. A man will often 


come ashore with 40 or 50 of these on his string. 
B. G. Manony. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


_A Meerrine of the Council was held at the Library on the 22nd December, 1915, 
when there were present: The President, Messrs. Fraser, Roy, Newman, and W. 
| W. Smith (Hon. Secretary). 
. Correspondence was dealt with, and the following gentleman elected a 
| member :— 
Dr. Humphry Haines, F.R.C.S., Northern Club, Auckland. 
Owing to two vacancies on the Council the following gentlemen were elected 
to that office :— 
Mr. C. H. Drew. 
Mr. G. H. Bullard. 


Papers were received as follows :— 


From George Graham— 
Pomare’s Crime 
Hine-kiore 
Further Maori Notes on Auckland Isthmus. 
The Legend of Korotangi. 
France and New Zealand. 
| A Song of Te Kooti’s. 
The Wars of Ngati-Huarere and Marutuahu. 
From 8. Savage— 
The History of Iro-nui of Rarotonga. 


Six members of the Society were struck off the roll for non-payment of their 
subscriptions. (Among these names are those of a Doctor of Medicine, a Parson, 
a leading London bookseller, a Maori linguist, and a Civil Servant, people that 
might have been thought to have had a sense of their moral obligations.) 
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